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FOREWORD 


By Mary Fisher Langmuir, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Department of Child Study, Vassar College; 

President, Child Study Association of America 

The Personality of the Preschool Child is an important and 
creative contribution to the rapidly growing science of child devel- 
opment. Dr. Werner Wolff is one of the first psychologists to con- 
sider child behavior and child expression from the point of view of 
the dynamics of personality during the foundation years in which 
Jhe self is becoming differentiated. His unifying concepts, first 
“that all expressions of personality by the young chiM seem to be 
Varieties on one theme: the child’s search for his self^and second, 
“the recognition of two worlds in which the youngi^ld and adult 
live isolated from each ot her^f are suggestive and stimulating. Even 
those who disagree with^Emain of Dr. Wolff’s formulations or his 
interpretations of specific items of behavior will be deeply indebted 
to him for carrying his important pioneer work on “experimental 
depth psychology” into the study of child personality. 

One point made by Dr. Wolff on a controversial subject seems 
particularly worthy of mention in view of rather widespread current 
confusion, especi^ly among educators and parents. It also has 
important implications for our understanding of children’s aggres- 
sions and fears. In discussing the fairy tale and “the Integr a t i on 
of Fairy Tales into the Orbit of Experiences” Dr. Wolff states, 
believe that the structure of the fairy tale is of the same kind as are 
the imaginings of a child who has never heard a fairy tale. Fairy 
tale and tl^ child’s autonomous thi nkin g originate in a similar 
psychic lev el^ The author presents convincing evidence from the 
rich^d'v^ied data made available to him for study and analysis 
thatr^y fantasy of the child, even if derived from stories heard, 
leadSTus into the child’s personality!^ In this and many other ways 
the reader’s attention is continual^^rected to the meaning for the 
child of his particular symbols or forms of expression. 

No one who carefuUy reads Dr. Wolff’s reconstruction of the 
inner world of childhood and the search for the self can continue to 
ignore or deprecate what have traditionally been considered the 
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irrational, the illogical, and the destructive (naughty) items of 
childhood. Each chfld’s spontaneous behavior and individual idioms 
of expression take on new dignity, and new significance, because of 
this book. 

Finally, Dr. Wolff’s emphasis on the need for converging ap- 
proaches instead of isolated tests is not only scientifically sotmd 
but essential if the basic unity of personality, even in childhood, is 
to be described and xmderstood. Even though much of the work is 
still in a controversial, pioneer, and experimental stage. Dr. Wolff’s 
Personality of the Preschool Child makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion toward the creation of a “depth psychology of childhood.” 

M. F. L. 

Vassar College 
August 15, 1946 
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PREFACE 


T he present study of the child’s personality had its beginnings 
more than fifteen years ago/®^®"®^^^ Observational and experi- 
mental studies were made in nursery schools and homes in Germany, 
Spain, and the United States. 

The author’s interest in child study was mainly motivated by his 
concern with the problem of personality. The personality of the 
adult grows out of the personality of the child, but the further we 
trace back the origin of personality formation, the darker becomes 
the field of exploration. Our own remembrances mostly do not reach 
to the years of our preschool existence. Some scattered situations 
may spring up in our memory, but they remain isolated facts with- 
out inner relationship. The continuity of our existence is suddenly 
broken up, we do not know what lies behind this gap, but we feel 
there was another world. 

In spite of the detailed investigations of a child’s abilities in his 
years of early growth there did not emerge a picture of the person- 
ality of the preschool child. A. Gesell, in his book The First Five 
Years, oj Lije, remarks * 

It is hoped that the reader will not be too much disappointed if he fails to 
find in the volume he now holds an exclusive ideology which would explain the 
hidden forces and motivations of child behavior. We believe that too little is 
known about the complex transformations of early behavior to warrant an 
elaborate theoretical structme. 

The present author felt that he could not add too much to the 
brilliant investigations of overt child behavior by investigators such 
as Gesell, but he felt the urge to attempt an approach to the hidden 
forces and motivations of child behavior. Searching for some kind of 
theoretical structure of the personality of the preschool child, the 
task was to design new experiments and to explore the expressive 
behavior of children in their spontaneous verbal, graphic, and dra- 
matic expression. From the author’s observations there emerged a 
unifying concept of the viewpoint of the child, in that all expres- 

*P. xiii. 
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sions of personality by the young child se^ed to be variations on 
one theme: the child’s search for his self.^ffie child’s imagery, his 
spoken language, and the language of his behavior appear as a con- 
tinuous questioning: Who am I? What am I for? The child does 
not explore the world only in order to gafe knowledge, but also to 
differentiate himself from his environment^ 

..i The other unifying concept was the recognition of two worlds in 
which the young child and the adult live isolated from each other. 
The transformation of a child into an adult proceeds in his gradual 
process of growth. The preschool child is at the beginning, the 
adult at the end of this developmental process. Thus, the young 
child and the adult have extreme positions; the gap between both 
worlds becomes bridged when the preschool period has ended. Be- 
cause of this structural difference between preschool child and 
adult, the child’s thought processes, his emotional world, his social 
life cannot be evaluated from the standards of the adult, but have to 
be understood from the child’s own culture. Even if expressions 
of the young child resemble in their appearance corresponding 
manifestations of the adult, their basic structures are as differ- 
ent from each other as are, for instance, two forms of laughing 
— laughing in joy and laughing in embarrassment. Thus similar 
appearances may have different roots, just as dissimilar appearances 
may have similar roots, as for instance two forms of joy, expressed 
by laughing and by weeping. These examples are chosen to indicate 
that neither similarities nor dissimilarities can be inferred from a 
behavior; we need an exploration of the depth of personality. 
^ an attempt to explore the child’s inner personality methods 
were used by which the child was stimulated to a “projection” of his 
personality, just as an image is projected upon a screen. The differ- 
ent rays which cai^ the projection of an image come together in 
one point that lies in the depth of the apparatus. If we want to dis- 
oover this hidden point in the psychic apparatus, we have to con- 
struct experiments which indicate the directions of each ray; and so 
^ not to be Ic^t in experimentation, our procedure should always 
have in view the focal point of the rays. The author calls such an 
approach to the depth of personahty by means of experiments “Ex- 
|wha®tal d^rth psychology.” This term indicates experimental 
westigntioin for e^loring the depth of personality. 

^ l ^ dd Mren discussed in this study were from 3 to 5 years old. 
iteec larts of our inv^tigation — observation, experimenta- 
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tion, and theory — focus upon one main problem; the development of 
the self. 

In this country the author’s studies on the personality of pre- 
school children were first carried on at the Sarah Lawrence College 
Nursery School, Bronxville, N. Y. (1939-40), and he wishes to 
acknowledge the courtesy of Drs. L. B. Murphy and E. Lerner in 
making available their research material. 

From 1940 to 1943 the author was Research Associate in the 
Department of Child Study at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
which was carrying on research on the personality development of 
children under grants from the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation and the 
General Education Board. This research group developed special 
facilities for the study of the preschool child in training recorders of 
children’s verbal responses, observers of children’s behavior, and in 
establishing a filming project to study the child’s development of 
personality. I express my most sincere gratitude to Dr. Mary Fisher 
Langmuir, director of the research project, to Dr. L. Joseph Stone, 
who gave me much stimulation with his unique films on children’s 
behavior, and to the many observers and recorders whose material I 
am kindly permitted to use.* 

I wish to thank my students in psychology and child study at 
Bard College,! who carried out many of my experimental designs, 
and Mrs. Serena Modigliani, who generously contributed records of 
her son. 

I am gratefql for the comparative material obtained from many 
sources such as the Jewish Education Committee, the Poughkeepsie 
Day School, the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
the Lighthouse, New York City, the material on epileptic children 
furnished by Miss Florentine Hackbush, psychologist with the Bu- 
reau of Mental Health in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
the drawings of a neurotic child given by Dr. Miriam Fiedler. 

I am indebted to the many authors whose works are referred to. 
I wish to thank the World Book Company for permission to use 
Figures 91-95 from Florence Goodenough’s Measurement of Intelli- 
gence by Drawings, and to Harcourt, Brace and Company for Fig- 
ures 108-111 from The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, by 
Helga Eng. 

♦The initials V*C, before a record in the present book indicate that the material 
was collected by the staff of the Vassar College Nursery School, printed by permission. 

t The initials B.C, before a record indicate that the material was collected by stu- 
dents of the Department of Psychology, Bard College. The other records of reactions 
to the experimental situations were taken by the present author himself. 
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My special titanks go to my wife, Kate Wolff, who with her criti- 
cism and most valuable suggestions brought this book into its shape, 
which became final through corrections proposed by Dr. Dorothy 
Clifton, Mrs. Paula Mendel, and through the fine editing job of Mr. 
James Holsaert. I am grateful for their help and for President Har- 
old Gray’s careful reading of the proofs. 

My deepest thanks are offered to all the little children whose 
thought and art inspired not only this approach to the preschool 
child but enriched my view on the problems of human behavior. 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


W. W. 
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OBSERVATION 




Chapter 1 

THE MIND OF CHILD AND ADULT 
Association and Perception 

I AYMEN and child psychologists usually interpret the child’s ac- 
j tions and reactions in terms of adult psychology. The child is 
co^dered as an undeveloped adult. 

0mce the child has had infinitely fewer experiences than the 
adim, his associations, thought patterns, and motivations for actions 
and reactions are greatly limited. Therefore the first basic differ- 
ence between child and adult is a quantitative one in the volume and 
extent of thought material. But any quantitative difference in per- 
sonality also appears as a qualitative difference. If we say that a 
person is active or passive, we can also define passivity as an ex- 
tremely low degree of activity, since a complete absence of activity 
would mean immobility. But just this extremely low degree makes 
the qualitative difference of behavior. Each new experience does not 
constitute a single independent item but becomes integrated into 
personality, and such an integration effects a qualitative change in 
all other factors. Each element which forms part of a whole in- 
fluences the whole. Therefore, the structure of the child is different 
from that of the adult not only quantitatively, but also qualitatively. 

The adult’s mind is mostly determined by the experiences of 
other persons, which he accepts. Our factual knowledge in science, 
philosophy, historical events, etc., is taken for granted. All our own 
experiences are checked for their validity in comparison with the 
experiences of others. If this were not the case, our dream experi- 
ences or imagination would be taken as realily. The child’s own 
experiences and his knowledge of the experiences of others are very 
limited, and he does not check their validity. 
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\Any activity of the mind consists of many associations which are 
linEed with each other. The greater our factual knowledge, the 
longer are our links of associations, and the more significant becomes 
every step in our thought. If we turn on an electric light, a thought 
process about that act would involve associations with reference to 


the laws of electricity, with industry, etc. If the child does the same 
thing, he cannot have the same associations as has the adult; thus, 
he substitutes a necessary association link by supposing a special 
power in himself that can make light. Hence, the child substitutes 
by products of his own imagination all a^ociation links which in the 
adult are based upon factual knowledg^ 

The growth of the adult’s networ^f associations demands an 


acceptance of a large number of facts without his feeling the neces- 
sity of integrating them into a logical thought pattern. For instance, 
he takes it as a fact that men wear trousers and women skirts ; that 
he has to accept certain governmental regulations, etc. If he^ were 
to start asking^Tiy?” about every item of his life, he would be 
unable to liv’e.^^|^ke adult^ thereforej limits his questioning only to 
problems which are essential to his personality. The child, whose 
orbit of experiences is still limited, asks for the motivation and rela- 
tionship of all the things he experiences. The chfid’s thought is thus 
OTntouously troubled, because he is in a state of continuous search 
for his self. The adult deals with the innumerable facts of life bv 
several mechanisms of simplification such as selection, repression 
^erahzation. These mechanisms bring order and hierarchy to 

whfrh experienced 

which phenomena are of a greater and lesser importance, all phe- 

nomeim have equal value. Since he has not yet had enough experi- 
ences he c^ot see a common denominator for similar things and 

, selection and limitation, the child inte- 

pntemtonctly afl ear*riences and all knowledge into his world 

XS^ni?r*o^S ^ ^ =™«/ole as everyday eaperienceP 

_?r “e mostly related to conclusions to nlaiK 

^ knowledge. The thoughts of the child are iiTa toe 
retted to projections of moods and of emouL 

*»geofh4»»ior. “ o lon- 


- '“page wUd; 

«»e is not wS^P^Sy 
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child if he wets his bed. The starting stimulus is usually a psycho- 
logical one, indicating the child’s difficulties with his environment. 
It was observed experimentally* that an increase of psychic tension 
increases organic activities, e.g., the production of water, and de- 
creases the bodily controls. Bed-wetting is due to an overactivity of 
water production, an underactivity of bodily control, and the at- 
tempt to release tension by discharging the disturbing factors and 
by lessening the control. Thus, abnormal bodily functions and 
bodily movements largely depend on mental disturbances. But also 
the normal bodily movements of children are an expression of their 
thought processes. The infant who cannot talk speaks with bodily 
movements. Also, in the young child verbal language and bodily 
l^guage form a greater unity than in the adult^ 

*5^ While the adult’s thinking is directed toward one certain goal, 
the^“child’s thinking appears to be undirected and incoherent. The 
child attempts to get a solution from the most varied angles. If we 
analyzed the child’s various approaches toward the same goal, we 
would find that his thought processes are logical and significant, but 
that an incoherence appears if^_ for instance, he expresses some parts 
of thought by means of gestures^ 

(The adult’s thinking mostly has the nature of a dialogue; his 
thinking is stimulated by another person or by an object, a book, 
etc. The child’s thinking has the nature of a monologue; it consists 
of imaginings, questions, and the like, which do not need an actuali- 
za^©» and which are not aimed at a public} 

i^^e adult’s perception is different from that of the child. The 
way we perceive things determines our experience of reality. Just 
as a color-blind person perceives the things which he sees differently 
from a normal person, so the child perceives things differently from 
the adult. In order to interpret the child’s personality we must have 
the same perspective as the child. We have to consider, for instance, 
that the child’s small size causes him to focus upon the lower parts 
of objects or to perceive objects from bottom to top. Just as the 
child’s world differs from that of the adult regarding his visual per- 
ception, so it differs in all the other perceptions of his sense organs. 
The child’s very own way of perceiving the onto world causes his 
own particular way of expressing his inner world} 

I Even the child’s manifestations which hav'ff^ behavioral aspect 

[ * R. HeOig and H. Hoff (“tJber hypnotische Beeinflussung der Nierenfunktion,” 

Deutsche Med. Wcimschr. 5J: 1615-16, 1923) found that pleasant suggestions were 
followed by reduced secretions of water, chlorides, and phosphates, whereas unpleas- 
ant suggestions were followed by excess secretions of water (diuresis) which were 
accompanied by a parallel loss in body weight- 
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simaar to that of an adult have structurally another significance. 
Therefore a behavioristic approach, by describing only the child’s 
behawor, does not reveal the child’s structure. The terms with 
which we describe the adult’s actions and reactions have not the 
same meaning if they describe similar outer manifestations of the 
child. The child’s structure would demand a separate vocabulary in 
order to describe it properly. As long as such a scientific vocabulary 
is not established, we have to bear in mind the fact that all our 
descriptions are only approaches toward an understanding of the 
chOd, because it is almost as if the child and the adult live on two 
different planets. 

The Child’s Logic 

■ftTien the young child seems to make wrong deductions and 
wrong conclusions, the difference between his thinking and that of 
the adult does not consist in the “logic of thought processes.” With- 
out analyzing the child’s thought in its elements and in its origin, 
but only focusing upon the result of his thought process, one comes 
to the generalization that the thinking of the young child is illogical. 
Here appears the danger of an exclusively behavioristic approach 
in child study, the danger of considering manifestations of the child 
in the same way as one considers those of an adult, the danger of 
interpreting results instead of conditioning factors, the danger of 
observing the appearance instead of the underlying or latent 
qualities. 

The process of thinking in children may appear very logical if 
■we try to find logical conclusions from the level of the child. When 
the child moves an object from one place to another, as by pushing 
a ball with his foot, he experiences that he makes objects move, that 
he has power over objects. 

The child s^aks to his mother at his side, he speaks to his 
mcMher who is in another room and not visible, he speaks to his 
saother wlm is in another city, by telephone; the child concludes 
Ms voice penetrates all distances and that, distances do not play 
mi rate in the relationship of things. 

The dfid, walking with his mother, asks : “Where is our house?” 
Tfe matter answers: “It is too far, you cannot see it.” The child 
aweseidng walk with his mother. “How far are the stars?” he 
Ttey are so far that I can’t tell you how far they are ” 
w “Are they farther from here than our house?” 

iai^: “Much, much farther I” The child concludes: 
WWBB me terriWy far and one can see them; other objects 
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are not very far and one cannot see them. There seem to be no 
rules. 

The mother is very pale and looks sick; she goes into her room 
and comes back, lips and cheeks red, her appearance having com- 
pletely changed. The child concludes : Persons can transform them- 
selves. 

• The child builds a house with his blocks; he draws a figure wnth 
his hands; he concludes that he can produce something which was 
not there before. Destroying the house, rubbing out the figure, the 
child concludes that he can make objects of his creation disappear. 

The child, touching the electric light switch, says: I wish that 
there be light, and there is light. The child lights a match, he opens 
the water tap; there is fire and there is water. The child concludes 
that he can make light, fire, water — ^that he can rule over things. 

The child dreams that he is talking with his mother, that he*goes 
to another country and sees the strangest things. He concludes that 
he can see without opening his eyes, speak without opening his 
mouth, walk without moving his feet. He concludes that all things 
can suddenly vanish, that anything can happen. 

The child sees that his mother has a ring on one finger; she has 
a bracelet on one arm. He concludes that people like some of their 
limbs more than other ones, that people emphasize certain parts of 
their body. He sees face, arms, hands, and legs of people, but the 
trunk disappears under the cover of the dress; the child concludes 
that, if drawing a body, one only has to draw face, arms, and legs 
and can omit the trimk. 

The child comes to a lake; he sees his image reversed; he con- 
cludes that man can appear upside down. Just as distances had 
been proven to be without importance, the position of objects proves 
to be without importance. Thus the child sometimes reverses the 
figures in his drawings. 

If the mother speaks to the child from another room without 
being visible to the child, he concludes that that particular sound is 
mother. If the child sees a person moving far away and finally 
recognizes that this movement belongs to his mother, he concludes 
that that movement is mother; a part may stand for the whole. 
Thus in his drawings certain graphic movements may stand for the 
mother. 

Features, sotmds, movements, and certain objects are peculiar 
to the mother, others are peculiar to other persons; if one were to 
take her nose away, her eyes away, her voice away, etc., it would 
not be mother any more. All these things are not just added to the 
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mother: they make the mother. The word “mother” is equally a 
part of her, and the child’s name — e.g., Ruth — ^is part of herself; 
the child would not answer if somebody called “Mary.” Thus the 
child concludes: Names are part of a person’s structure like his eyes 


and ears. 

The child hears a fairy tale and believes it to be true, word for 
word. What reason should the child have to doubt these happen- 
ings.^ That a man can be transformed into a bear is certainly not 
more astonishing than that day is transformed into night, summer 
into winter, a pale and tired mother into a fresh and beautiful one, 
and that the child himself, when turning the electric switch, may 
transform darkness into light. If the fairy tale tells that dead per- 
sons become alive again, that ghosts are present everywhere, that 
there are people who see and hear everything, the child knows by 
his own e.tperience that in transition from sleep to wakening, he 
himself saw ghosts in his dreams; seeing across great distances 
happens when seeing the stars; hearing across great distances hap- 
pens when using the telephone. 

Transformations of animals are known from the transformation 
of a caterpillar into the butterfly and from the egg into the chicken. 
Magic ^xes are like the radio and other machines. The magic of 
wishes is experienced if the child sometimes has a wish fulfilled. 
There are no elements in the fairy tale which are without a cor- 
respondence in reality. 


The perspective of the child is necessarily very different from 
ours. Not the table, but the legs of the table are before him; when 
looking up to a person, the child sees first his legs, then the trunk 
and then the face. The child, taught what is right and left and 
l^haps instructed preferably to use his right hand, sees that the 
preferably use their left hand, or so it seems to him, as he 
opposite and thinks the adult’s left hand is on the same side 
OTO left hand. Thus adults, not identifying themselves with 
tke child s tMerent viewpoint, trouble him with demands incom- 

Bsmairate with the child’s understanding. (^®2-88) 


Ego-CJoncept and Thought 

are the differences of thought in child and adult? Th^ 
of cMIdren’s thinking depends on the fact that the ego- 
f has not yet crystallized; the child lofes 

and impressions. The child may have S 
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have the feeling that he himself is walking from one side to the 
other; when drawing a spiral line he may have the feeling of climb- 
ing upwards, higher and higher, or in the reverse direction, lower 
and lower. The ego of the small child, not yet fixed, is externalized 
like pictures of a dream, aiid the child observes his own ego pro- 
jected upon impressions and expressions. Young children prefer t^ 
spe^ of themselves in the third person as of something externalized. 

^ The externalization of the ego evokes the fear of becoming los^ 
Many children accompany the act of going to sleep with long cere- 
monies, the repetitious character of which gives them a feeling of a 
marked pathway so that they do not become lost. Piaget reports a 
patient’s recollection of a childhood ceremony for overcoming anx- 
iety before sleeping : * 

Every evening, from about the age of 6 to 8, I was terrified by the idea of 
not waking up in the morning. I used to feel my heart beating and would try, 
by placing my hand on the chest, to feel it wasn’t stopping. It was undoubtedly 
in this way that I started counting to reassure myself. I counted very quickly 
between each beat and if I could succeed in passing a certain number before a 
particular beat or in making the beats correspond with even or uneven numbers, 
etc., I felt reassured. I have forgotten the details, but I can remember the fol- 
lowing very clearly. At regular intervals, from the pipes of the radiator in my 
room would come a sudden, deep, rattling sound, which often used to make me 
jump. I used to use this as a proof of whether I should die or not. I would 
count very fast between one rattle and the next, and if I passed a certain 
number, I was saved. I used the same method to know whether my father, who 
slept in the next room, was on the i>oint of death or not. 

The imaginings of preschool children seem to go . in similar 
directions. 

The externalization of the ego also appears in the child’s identi- 
fication with objects, which is a constant source of anxiety to Mm. 
Identifying himself with the broken doll, with the cut flower, with 
the eaten animal, or with the stones trampled, the child feels sur- 
rounded by constant dangers, more numerous than those a hero 
encounters in fairy tales. Adults in general cannot imagine all the 
strange dangers with which the child reckons. For instance, if a 
match is burning and becomes smaller and smaller, the child may 
believe that the match feels this painfully and that a corresponding 
thing might happen to himself. In the child’s imagination, a twisted 
string feels that it is twisted, and a nail in the wall that it Cannot 
move. 

*P. 136. 
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Iq his drawings the child tries to liberate some anxiety by the 
act of retaliation. The paper is sometimes beaten by strokes, lines 
are pressed together or entangled, persons and objects are sometimes 
purposely disfigured. A 5-year-old boy said: “I want to press the 
lines, I want to hurt them.” 

Just as the voice, movements, drawings, and dreams are exter- 
nalizations of personality, so for the child a name is also an ex- 
ternalizadon of a person or an object. The child’s own name 
acquires a special significance, it becomes loaded with importance. 
The following record was contributed by the mother of a 3 -year- 
old boy (B.C.): 

Mother: “Andrew, finish your spinach.” 

Andrew: “Oh, listen, if you always tell me that, I will run away, 
far away. I will go to a house and I will say, ‘I came here 
today because my mommy wants me to eat too much spinach.’ 
And that lady says to me, ‘What’s your name?’ And I answer, 
‘Andrew.’— ‘Oh, if your name is Andrew you can naturallv 
stay.’ ” 


Piaget gives many examples of the child’s relationship between 
name and structure. He reports that a 6j4-year-old child said:* “If 
there weren’t words it would be very awkward, you couldn’t 
^ke anything. ^ How could things have been made if there hadn’t 
l^n names for them?’! Piaget reports of a girl, 9 years of age:t 
T>addy, is there reaUy God? — The father answered that it wasn’t 
very cert^, to which^e child retorted; There must be, really, be- 
cause has a name.^^^e chfld may conclude: If there is a name, 
^ atetr^on of a stracture, such a structure reaUy must exist! 

unphes that a child, creating names, believes that he creates 
^ctures. By creating imaginary structures, the child externalizes 
las m the world he makes, he searches for his sellT) 

Sklf-Teausting for Security 

taperiencing an object with its different attributes as 

destruction of such a 
T ^ it "was before. Actually, 

ofto do not recognize an object as the same if certain Darts 

remarks that the cWld fa so 
Sy ^ Visual impressirai that minor changes in a 

«%cct may annul its recognitiom| ranges m a 

e* 

p. 6X 
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The child learns not to become lost in the lab3rrinth of impres- 
sions. He develops skill in recognizing a certain object by forming 
a photographic inner picture of it. Such a training may lead to an 
amazing ability for ''pictured memory.” Children seem to train 
themselves to recognize the same thing; at the age of some months 
they begin to throw their ball or doll out of their crib or carriage 
and wait to get it back. The recognition of the same thing leads to 
an extreme joy over the successful experiment. The same thing is 
repeated innumerable times; the object is thrown away and it comes 
back, so often that the validity of the experimental result can be 
checked: the return of the same thing, the law of repetition, the 
establishment of facts. 

When the child begins to speak the training by repetitions of the 
same thing also becomes applied to language. Not only is the same 
word repeated again and again, but the child also creates words of 
his own, which have the peculiarity of reduplications. The language 
of children is full of such reduplications: tick-tick, sh-sh, and all the 
other phonetic imitations. 

When the child is older the training of recognitions is exercised 
on a higher level. It appears in stereot5T)ed play, in the child’s wish 
to a story in exactly the same way, in innumerable repetitions. 

{jThe wish for security appears in almost all children in cere- 
monies which are performed when eating, before sleeping, etc. Such 
ceremonies — ^which, if kept alive in adulthood, are a main symptom 
of neurosis — have for the child as well as for the neurotic the value 
of a standardized experimental condition for checking the degree of 
security of inner and outer reality The example mentioned above 

p. 9) is a demonstration of"mis phenomenon. 

\JR.epetition of the same thing leads to recognition, recognition of 
the same thing differentiates one thing from another, by the differ- 
entiation of imities the child builds up his world, and in the building 
of his world the child finds a secure base on which he can live. Now 
we may imderstand why any counter-effort to destroy the result of 
such a long experimental procedure may evoke tantrums in a child. 
A 4-year-old child, pretending to be a "mother cat” (see p. 116) 
and thus establishing the unity: I — mother cat, had a tantrum if 
somebody called her by her real name. Any interruption of a co- 
herent situation has the effect of destruction. We call such a break- 
ing of a unity, formed by the child, "incision.” And now we may be 
able to explain why any incision, any disorder in the regular scheme 
which a child builds up, must have a distressing effect upon the 
child. Nervousness and neurotic trends may result simply if flie 
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environment neglects the child’s need of order and repetition. In- 
vestigations by Ovsiankina^^^^^ and Zeigarnik^®-®^ revealed that 
children react much more strongly to unfinished tasks than do 
adults. The unfinished task, because of the shock it causes, becomes 
better remembered than a finished task. Out of fear of incision there 
frequently develops a certain t3T3e of reaction pattern which we 
might call “negation.” Such children, fearing possible incisions, 
deny and reject many things rather than accept them.. 

^ Imagination 

The child does not have the criteria of experiences which lead 
him to separate possible from impossible happenings. Jersild * 
gives the following example of this: “When he [the child] is told 
that there is a bogey in the closet or that trees will sprout in his 
stomach if he swallows an apple seed, he mj^ be troubled a long 
tijM before he is convinced to the contrar y.”^ 
i Another factor besides the child’s lack of experience is his vivid 
imagery, which leads him to strange ways of thinking. Children 
appear to have a much greater vividness of images than adults have. 
Some element of vision is sufficient to evoke associations in the 
child, and these associations lead to an illusion of objects; a spot^on 
th^wall may be seen as a snake, snowflakes as white animals, GtCjj 
(The experiments of E. Jaenschf^®^^ demonstrated the high im- 
presaonabiHty of children and the vividness of their imagination. 
Certain children, whom he calls “eidetic” children, are able to re- 
iwoduce from memory minute details of a picture which they have 
seen for a short time. Their inner eye sees the picture as if it were 
l^ceived with the outer eye, so that they are even able to indicate 
tow many buttons are drawn on the dress of a figur^ Jaensch tried 
to esqdain this phenomenon in the following way 


in jHTOcesses of perception and imagination may now be 
from the indication that both perception and imagination are 
frra (HM! root, a stm undifferentiated unity which is neither per- 
faiagjuaatioii, ^ 

yto imagma^ of children is supported by a factor called 
(aanbnmd sensations). ,We find the phenomenon 
modahty may be combined with 
fn»n another modaKty. For instance, if a child hears 
* e«*tafe tone or tastes a certain flavor, he may have the sensation 
♦AJBS. 
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of a certain color. Even persons and objects may evoke certain 
colors which need not coincide with the original color. Such syn- 
aesthesias are also found in adults, but the adult checks the objec- 
tive value of these subjective impressions by his experience. Be- 
cause of the child’s vivid imagination, all impressions have a 
stronger effect upon him than upon an adult. When, for instance, 
the color of spinach or other dark vegetables evokes in the child an 
association with defecation products, or tomatoes with blood, the 
child may acquire a decided disgust for 4hose objects. 

Fiest Experiences 

Disagreeable experiences seem to make a stronger impression 
upon children than agreeable experiences, and the former are more 
remembered in later life. P. P. Blonsky^'^®^ found with several hun- 
dred early memories of adults and 11-year-old children, that memo- 
ries of pain, punishment, death, and unpleasant situations.prevailed. 
Also in a study of more than seven hundred students, made by 
K. Gordon, unpleasant memories were found to predominate 
over the pleasant ones. In an investigation of the first remembrance 
and its interpretation, made by forty college students of psychology 
(twenty boys and twenty girls), I observed that they had about 
four times more unpleasant than pleasant remembrances. The un- 
pleasant remembrances mainly referred to sickness, death, fear of 
animals, hated food, and the arrival of a baby brother or sister. 
The following are some examples of first remembrances and their 
interpretation by the remembering person (B.C.). 

I 

My first chfidhood remembrance is that of opening a furnace door which I 
didn’t know to be such, and getting slightly burnt, badly frightened. This is an 
unpleasant experience; many of my earlier ones deal with something unpleasant 
or embarrassing. This trend would indicate memory of times when I was unable 
to cope with the environment or was harmed by it. This would seem to denote 
an inferiority complex and a desire to remember such situations so that I 
wouldn’t get into a similar one. 

n 

My first childhood remembrance is drinking milk which I hated very much; 
it made me sensitive to food and conscious of avoiding displeasure as- fax as 
possible. 

m 

I remember sitting in the mud and making pancakes. This indicates a happy, 
free childhood -without problems. Maybe I am longing for such a time. 
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Another inddent I remember is sucking my thumb. I developed a neurosis 
a short time after breaking the thumb habit. I began to take a handkerchief 
with me whenever I went to bed. Once in bed, I would chew the handkerchief 
until I fell asleep. If I should lose the handkerchief in the bedding or by drop- 
ping it on the door, it would be impossible for me to sleep. I slowly grew out of 
the habit of chewing the handkerchief, but I still held the handkerchief in my 
hand. Today, I still possess the neurosis in a slightly altered form in that I must 
take a handkerchief to bed with me and know where it is located in order to fall 
asleep easily. Maybe my drive for security is related to that. 


TV 

The first incident I remember is that I was starting to walk by myself with- 
out anybody having taught me. I arrived in the living room where my mother 
had a party. All were amazed. I connect with this incident the attitude, La voila, 
here I am, and a strong drive for independence and originality to do things by 
myself which nobody taught me. 

V 

The one thing I recall from my early childhood happened very early one 
morning while my nurse was taking me out in my perambulator for a stroll. I 
looked forward to these walks with my nurse because she always managed to 
n^e these trips very enjoyable. Having reached my second year I was begin- 
ning to detect the difierence in people, and to form likes and dislikes towards 
people. While turning the comer, we were approached by a woman who had 
not seen me since I was approximately two weeks old. She immediately reached 
down and patted me on the head, and exclaimed, “My how you have grown ! I 
have not smi you since you were so high,” showing the size with her hands. She 
was erne of those oversolicitous persons, in whose presence one feels active 
fecemfort. My mental reaction to this was of utter disgust and immediately 
denc^id my fist and became very tense. Since my first encoxmter I have 
alTOys had this same feeling and reaction. In later years this same type of in- 
^mt mm repeated many times, and I have always had the same reaction as 
Then, my conclusion to this was that over a period of a year I naturally 
Mve and also it seemed to me that they resented the years that 

^ realized that time seems to pass very quickly as you grow 

VI 

remembrance as though it had occurred yesterday, one 

^ undoubtedly, 

remember sitting in a room ^hich was swarmii 
of the fact that I was sitting between my 

“y sister. She had just 

wwwtt « piano reatal, and as the aRdause burst forth from aU directions 
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I happened to look at my father. His eyes were shining and he had an expres- 
sion of great joy, an expression I find impossible to retell on paper. Mother 
turned to me and smiling said: “Daddy is so proud of auntie.” From that day to 
this I have fervently hoped that an action of mine would bring that look back. 
I can pick out incidents throughout my childhood in which that picture has 
intervened and caused me to take another path. It has forced me to try many 
things far above my abilities, and it has made my failures much more dis- 
heartening. I am completely sure that I will remember that incident imto my 
dying day and that it will affect my actions and decisions until then. 

The Child’s Inability to Generalize 

The process of generalization is very difficult for a child to 
understand as he begins to learn that he is a single person different 
from all other persons.'. Stern^°®®^ reports the following observation 
of his 3 -year-old daughter; 

When looking at an animal picture book she began to ask if a certain bird 
laid eggs. Her mother replied: “Yes, all birds lay eggs!” — But this general 
affirmation had as yet no meaning for her, for she pointed to every other bird 
with the same question: “Does this one lay eggs, this one too?” Her mother 
always repeated: “Yes, all birds lay eggs” — ^but without any results. 

VThis absence of generalization leads to the general difficulty of 
transfer in learning, that is, how much of what is learned in one 
situation must be applied to another ofi^ D. R. Major and G. 
Lindner‘S®®®’ report of a 4-year-old b 03 rr‘*’*‘When his grandfather 
asked: ‘How many fingers have I got?’ he answered; ‘I don’t know, 
I can only count my own fingers.’ ” A child who has once recognized 
the significance of a certain number is not able to apply this nu- 
merical relation if he finds the same number in other objects. The 
object and its attribute or quality form an inseparable tmity for 
the child. To him, all manifestations are at first organized in the 
same way as the child himself, and secondly all manifestations are 
as concrete as his own hand which grasps and his own feet that walk. 
The concreteness of an object demands that all its parts be united 
with each other; a bowl ceases to be “concrete” if it is broken, it 
disappears if its elements are dispersed- For example, a child, with 
his nurse, finds a snail; the nurse tells him much of the life of snails, 
so that the experience “snail,” animated by the nurse, cannot be 
separated from her any more; the snail becomes a “niurse-snail,” 
the part-concept cannot be separated from the whole. 

In a corresponding way a child is not able to answer a question 
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whicli is extracted froin an extensive situation. O. Schneider gives 
the following example * “To the question, how old are you? 
there results the extensive answer: Hilde is two years old, I am three, 
Rudi is five years old.” 

A kiss is not only a kiss, it is a morning kiss, or an evening kiss, 
or a good-by kiss. Just as primitive people, as Wertheimer f re- 
IKirts, often use different numerals for counting different things — 
e.g., special numerals when counting eggs, and other numerals when 
counting pigs — so the child sees object and situation as one in- 
separable unity. The child considers two different things, such as 
a “snail” and the “nurse,” as one inseparable unity for his experience 
of a certain situation, because only the close connection of both 
elements made the experience as such. Just as the child does not 
consider the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears of a person separately but 
as parts of a whole, so he does not consider parts of one experience 
separately. 

The logic of the child and his concrete t 3 q)e of thinking make 
it impossible for him to believe that the words for objects need not 
have a concrete meaning. Thus the daughter of William Stern 
asks:^®*®^ “Do nightingales always make night?” When, at the age 
of almost 4, she heard that somebody lived on Garden Street, she 
asked: “Is this a rose garden or a grass garden street?” William 
Stem’s son, when 4 years of age, remarked: “Ocean is called thus 
because sometimes, if one sees it, one says, oh, oh!” (said with 
amazement). 

If the child hears that tables have legs, a cup an ear, a needle an 
eye, it is logical that the child develops an animistic world concept. 
When man and animals have a father and a mother, why should 
tlere not exist a “daddy mushroom” and a “mummy mushroom,” 
why should not rivers have parents, and “Hudson” not mean 
son of Hud, and “Mississippi” Miss Issippi? 

If the angels ^e flying in heaven, then, as 5-year-old Ben says, 
are like airplanes. There are lots of them singing around.” 

C. A- Probst^*^®^ gives the following examples of children’s 
aWBrers to his questions: plumber is one who plumbs — he is 

mt polls out piunas.” “Beans are made by bees.” 

child, words axe not only a means for expressing 
but the chad may use them as a simple expression of 

*W. *4 

4a Natonraker, in: Drd Abhandlungen rur Gestaittheorie, 
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emotions, for expressing joy, boredom, etc. Some word combinations 
play the role of obscene words, and with “speech sadism” the child 
may discharge aggression. With the child’s tendency for personifi- 
cation and concretization, the words themselves have energy and 
strength. 


^ The Mechanism of Children’s Questions 

' The child’s questioning may have the purpose of satisfying Ms 
curiosity about objects. Piaget classified children’s questions 
as those demanding causal explanation, justification, and mo- 
tivation. Psychoanalytic observations suggest that frequently 
one basic question is hidden in children’s questioning, namely, the 
question of the problems related to their own birth. William Stern 
pointed out that the questioning of the child has mostly an affective 
character, being the expression of a disappointment produced by 
the absence of the desired object. In the present author’s opinion, 
the intellectual motif for the child’s questioning is his attempt to 
explore relationships and to establish rules ; the emotional motif is to 
discharge tensions and to tire out the adult; the social^ motif is to 
gain attention and power by testing the adult’s knowledge.;. 

M. S. Fisher^^®®^ found that the proportion of questions of chil- 
dren in the nursery school rose with age from about 2 per cent at 
18 and 24 months, to IS per cent at 3 years, E. A. Davis<^*®> found 
that boys asked questions at a faster rate than girls; boys asked 
more for causal explanations, girls more concerning social relation- 
sMps. Of all the questions, 85 per cent were directed at adults, 15 
per cent at children. 

The Child’s Subjectivism 

When the present author compares his opinions about the 
world conception of the child with those of an outstanding authority 
in child psychology, he is forced to some opposition. Piaget re- 
marks * 

(1) The chad, like the uncultured adult, appears exclusively concerned with 
things. (2) He is indifferent to the life of thought (3) and originality of in- 
dividual points of view escapes him. (4) His earliest interests, his first games, his 
drawings are all concerned solely with the imitation of what is. (5) In short, 
the chad’s thought has every appearance of being exclusively realistic .t 

*P. 33. 

t Numbering made by the present author. 
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The oresent author does not agree with this view. 

fn and (2): There is sufficient indication that Ae child is 
more Lncemed with the life of thought than ^c^ 

children things are mere receptacles for projections of their thoug 
Tpiece of wood or a doll or a bundle of grass or a stone might 
Sjually represent a “baby,” upon which the child projects his 
^ouits.” men drawing such a baby, it is completely unim- 
portant to the child how much the graphically projected thought re- 
sembles the thing concerned. Thus in many instances Ae adult does 
not recognize the features of the obj’ect represented by a drawing, 
but merely sees a bundle of lines which actually express merely 

associations related to this object. 

( 3 ) : Children's preference for fairy tales and strange happen- 
ingsi and their own fanciful inventions, are^ most characteristic of 
the “originality of individual points of view.” 

(4) : The child, selecting obj'ects of preference and of represen- 
tation by drawings or gestures, represents what the object means 
to him; because of his projections he is not even able to imitate 
objects as they are. 

(5) ; The child, absorbed by the development of his personality, 
is not able to make an objective approach to reality and thus sees 
all phenomena as a manifestation of emotions and of energies which 
dominate him. As the individuality of the young child has not yet 
crystallized, outer and inner world are confounded with each other 
into one organism. The child considers manifestations of objects 
as his own and projects his owm manifestations upon these objects. 
Thus all objects lose their realistic shape and become symbols of 
the expression of the child’s personality. Children’s drawings show 
their symbolic approach and their neglect of realistic features. 
TTjus we may reverse Piaget’s statement and say that the child’s 
thought has every appearance of being exclusively tmrealistic. 


Directed and Undirected Thought 

Hie young child, lacking the organizing factor of his self, has 
not learned to organize the material of perception or expression. 

ife thinks in chains of associations. He progresses from a to b 
tso c ta d, but when he has reached d, a is already forgotten. The 
s^odtaticKn principle of the adult, however, is determined with re- 
i^Kiot to a goal which brings all elements into a necessary connec- 
Ipoii with each other- The volatile or very subjective connection of 
dbMenIs in the child’s thought seems to be the reason for the child’s 
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One distinguishes two structurally different ways of thinking: 
the directed and the undirected thought. The Swiss psychiatrist 
Bleuler called the undirected thought “autistic thought.” The di- 
rected thought tends to be objective; it is adapted to reality, pursu- 
ing a definite aim of the thinker. Autistic thought tends to be 
subjective; it is not adapted to reality, but creates an imaginary 
world; it is frequently incommunicable by means of language, con- 
sisting mainly of images and symbols. The chief characteristic of 
the child’s thought is its subjectivity; the thought process is not yet 
standardized; the child has at hand associations which the adult 
keeps in his unconscious, and the child omits associations which the 
adult manifests in his thought. The difference between the thought 
of adult and of child is the different application of thought material, 
and this difference originates in the fact that the child has not yet 
developed criteria of that which is possible and that which is not, 
criteria to distinguish between reality and imagination. Thought 
patterns in folklore frequently correspond to the thinking of chil- 
dren, and some of this material has been used for nursery rhymes. 
They appear incomprehensible, because links of associations are 
omitted. We give the following example:* 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon — 

The little dog laughed to see such sport. 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 

This nursery rhyme was originally a satire about Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. “Hey diddle diddle” symbolized the gaiety at 
the court of Whitehall during the reign of Elizabeth. The queen, 
called by the folk “the cat,” was so fond of dancing to the music of 
fiddles that some hostelries were caUed “Cat and Fiddle Inn.” The 
queen was not only known as a “false” cat, but she was also called a 
“cow,” because of her awkward gait and her agricultural interests. 
The “moon,” over which the cow jumped, was her beautiful enemy, 
Mary Stuart, and the “laughing little dog” was the Earl of 
Leicester, who followed his mistress like a dog and laughed about 
the “sport,” by which was meant “the contemptuous manner in 
which Elizabeth flouted the dignitaries of Parliament and the 
Cabinet.” “Dish and spoon” were nicknames of a loving couple 
who served the plates at the court dinners. The queen, not desiring 

♦ Communicated by Edna S. Sollars: “The Queen as Cat.” Coronet, May 1937, p. 
173. 
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affection at her court, sent the newly married couple to the Tower, 
where after seven years they were beheaded. 

The nursery rh 3 ane with its apparently senseless elements, which 
seem to be connected with each other in a completely illogical way, 
has a very definite meaning which is logically expressed if we re- 
establish the omitted links. 

True, the world concept of the child and that of the adult are 
very different, but this difference is not that between logic and non- 
logic. Both concepts are based on experience and deduction, but the 
adult has a greater amount of experience from which to make his de- 
ductions, he has more links of associations which lead him to cer- 
tain conclusions. The world concept of the adult is different from 
that of the child because of the extent of its associations which 
determine the structure of thinking. In dreams the adult regresses to 
the child’s type of thinking, in omitting links of associations, which 
results in another organization of mental material. 

The Process of Condensation in Children’s Thought 

The child learns that the same word means different things which 
have something in common. Fly, and cow, and fish mean “animal.” 
The flame of the match, the shining sun and the moon, lightning, and 
the light of an electric bulb mean “light.” If the child conceives 
a common thing in different aspects he compresses them into one 
word. This is especially the case if the child assigns an object like 
the snail to the nurse who explained the structure of the snail (see p. 
15). A condensation of verbal images may appear due to the child’s 
unifying perception. Elathleen puts a saucepan on her head, and 
Emily exclaims: “You look like a hat-preacher!” The child does 
tkA see the preacher as a man who wears a hat: she perceives the 
hat as an integrated part of the person, thus seeing a unity instead 
of attributes and parts. 

^ The limitations of the young child’s vocabulary lead to the 
ot^nal effort to express as much as possible by one word. This 
is also found in old languages and even in modern 
Jangrage. J. C. Faatonf^®°> * gives the following example: “Thus 
^ word ‘up’ in my baby’s usage might mean at various times, 
t^be me on your lap, give me the book that is on the table, 
^ moon is up in the sky,’ and a host of other things 

[•ebwfcgto the needs of the occasion.” C. and W. Stern^®®®> report 

Qlic of lisdr own children (age 2 years and 3 months) : “La la: 

*w.m. 
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definition — Singing, music, soldiers, all noises, also unmusical ones, 
tapping, or being scolded.” Sully^®^'^^ deduces that the child’s gen- 
eralization derives from “underdeveloped processes of classifica- 
tion,” but also partly from the lack of ability to differentiate. Meu- 
mann^^^®^ says that children constantly generalize the words they 
first acquire, in such a sense that they classify under the same 
meaning a gradually growing circle of things. 

Deviating from this viewpoint are the ideas of the young 
Wundt. To him, the first concepts which are formed by the language 
are not “general” concepts but “embracing” concepts. A general 
concept originates in a summation of general characteristics which 
are found in a great number of single concepts. But a concept is 
only embracing as long as it is not yet analyzed. 

E. Cassirer*^^^®^ emphasises that the language of the child is rich 
in “teleological unities of significance,” while our concepts follow 
a pattern of separation and classification. 

We experience the condensation of several ideas into one image 
in the language of the dream. For the child the language pattern 
used in dream and in waking state is not yet differentiated. The con- 
densation of different ideas into one concept is a result of the general 
unified reaction of the child. Kurt Lewin showed in pictures^®®®^ 
that the infant tries to reach an object with his whole body, using - 
both hands and both feet to approach the object. Later the child 
would grasp with both hands only and finally with one hand. 

The process of differentiation during the child’s development 
dissolves the unified response. However, traces of the tendency for 
unification appear for a longer time in children’s behavior. Psycho- 
analysts have observed that children like to combine into one act 
various attractive activities. S. Ferenczy^^®®^ states that children 
like to combine the pleasure of eating with their bowel movement. 
As early as in 1882 Lindner^®®®^ drew attention to the observation 
that the infant likes to combine sucking with the rubbing or 
piffling of different parts of the skin, of the fingers, and also of the 
genitals. 

The child’s unification of different significances derives also from 
his experience. He experiences that each phenomenon has many 
attributes: fire warms, but it also gives light and it also destroys. 
Water wets, it also makes one cold, and it also takes off the dirt. 
The child observes in himself multiple manifestations which are 
bound together in his one body. Observing these continuous ex- 
periences, the child’s whole perception and whole expression tend 
to perceive and to express different things as one thing. In this 
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the structure of the chHd is very similar to that of primitive peoples. 
R. Thurnwald remarks of the Melanesians.* 

Concerning the word ciki (drop) they not oidy think of the faUing water- 
drop but also of the spot it is causing, of the noise of dropping, of the regular 
intervals between the falling of the drops, and finally, also of the sudden and 

unexpected dropping. 

The mechanism of condensation causing the rebus-like way of 
expression makes it very difficult for the adult to understand the 
world view of the child, because one of the main features in the 
development toward maturity is the process of isolation, isolating 
the different attributes of an object, specializing our organs of 
f>erception, and individualizing our forms of expression. For the 
child’s symbolic way of living, however, it holds true that it is not 
impressed by one manifestation of a phenomenon, but that each 
phenomenon has many aspects for the child. In a corresponding 
way, a child’s representation is not an expression of one thought 
or of one wish or one fear, but of a complex of thoughts, wishes, and 
fears. 

Freud, stud5dng the main factors in the formation of dream 
images and of day dreaming, foimd two main factors which he 
called “condensation” and “transference.” Condensation means that 
several disparate elements are fused into one image. Transference 
means that qualities which belong to one object are transferred to 
another one. These factors also determine the thought structure of 
the child. However, analyzing which elements are chosen for such 
a condensation and transference, it was found that these processes 
follow logical principles. For instance, a child may imagine a per- 
son with a big nose, white hair, wearing a red necktie. An analysis 
r«veals that the child suffered especially from three persons: from 
iuBS unde, who had a big nose, from his grandmother with white hair, 
and frcMn the neighbor who prefers to wear a red necktie. The same 
holds for the mechanism of transference when the child is aggressive 
to a pearstm only becaxise he has some resemblance to another per- 
son te (fidikes. 


Ctmopr Forscation in the Thinking of the Young Child 

One characteristic is typical of thought in young children, 
the eloBCTt of grcrt^queness and of surprise.f 


StmHea aa Sidseevolkern. Ztschr. f. angew. Psychol., 1913 , 
^ is based Oiift principle. 
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Stern * gives such an example of his little boy, who made a 
story with the following elements: “The fire-brigade man fell on a 
rosebush without thorns and yet got pricked. . . . Robbers came 
and quietly put a lamp on the ceiling and lit it and then made it 
all dark again and not stolen anything.” 

Children’s thinking, like all activities of children, is dependent 
on a rhythm of expression. Rhythm is one of the basic manifesta- 
tions to which the infant is susceptible, as it appears in the fondness 
of the infant for being rocked and for the rhythm of cradle songs. 
Speech and thought of children are rhythmically organized in a 
characteristic way, and, as we shall discuss in another connection, 
rhythm and symmetry are characteristic of children’s expression. 

Poems of children are expressions of the child’s conflict with 
reality; these fantasies seem to have the same structure as the 
so-called “surrealistic” manifestations of modern artists. 

Children’s thinking, as well as their acting and playing, is sim- 
ilar to their dream activity. Just as the child in his dream thinks, 
speaks, and acts only for himself, without having an audience or 
observer, so his activities in daily life have a monologous character. 
If the young child seeks company he uses his friends as actors for 
his play, and the friends play their own play, everyone in a monolo- 
gous way. From such an observation Piaget came to the conclusion 
that the child’s language and thought is “egocentric.” D. Mc- 
Carthy^^®®^ foxmd, contrary to Piaget’s results, that few egocentric 
responses appeared at any age level, never more than 4 per cent. 
E. C. Johnson and C. C. Josey^®°®^ found that children are “socially 
minded” rather than egocentric. 

The mistake of all these authors is to equalize the child’s monol- 
ogous expression with egocentricity, an interpretation which is due 
to a frequent misunderstanding in child study, that is, the applica- 
tion of the same terms to the child’s structure which one uses in ex- 
plaining adults’ behavior. If an adult thinks in a monologous way 
we may term this egocentric, since the adult has already experienced 
social relationships and has established his self by the acknowl- 
edgment of other selves besides his own. When, however, the child 
thinks in a monologous way he thinks out loud, and probably not 
much more frequently than the adult thinks silently. 

M. E. Smith^®^®^ found that monologue decreased continuously 
in the preschool age. As previously remarked, it seems to the pres- 
ent author that the term “egocentricity” cannot even be applied to 
the child’s structure because of the fact that the child has not yet 

♦P. 348. 
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centered Ms seif. On the other hand, the child searching for his self 
is more interested than the adult in discovering relationships which 
lead him along the way of establishing his own personality. The 
supposition of the so-called egocentric reactions is based upon an as- 
sumption that the older chnd or the adult is more interested in other 
objects than in himself. Such a statement is a matter of interpreta- 
tion, because all actions we perform can never be detached from 
certain references to our selves. 

The difference between the thinking of the young child and that 
of the adult is not a logical but a grammatical one. If the child 
utters a sentence in which apparently heterogeneous elements are 
combinedj a doser analysis would reveal that these heterogeneous 
elements have a common denominator by which they are linked up 
together in a logical way. What makes the child’s sentence appear 
aiogical is his neglect of conjunctions, his omission of intervals, 
‘‘lack of punctuation” in his thought and speech. 

We give in the foUowing a record of Alice, a 4-year-old girl.^*^^^^ ^ 

One time tiiere lived a old mother possum. She was a very sweet possum, 
Init she did very silly dances. Silly. (Her child said:) “Don’t be so glantery. 
Jack in the box for nothing I” — ^“Oh, nonsense!’’ said the mother. (The child 
replied: dance is as silly as your stories are.) Don’t be telling me so 

many nonsense stories. That’s not fair. There’s nothing true about that sooooo 
don’t be so glee,” (The mother:) *T’m not full of glue, it’s just appearing to.” 
(The child: “If you do nonsense, I sing nonsense.) Thumbly, thumbly, glanter- 
ing damously. Glitter, clatter, sing the clitter clatter and the violins some time 
over. (Don’t tell me I should be sensible.) How many times would I say a-b-c? 
Two times, (But I don’t say any more what I think, I pretend.) Pretend — 
pretend for two times an hour.” (Goes off into song:) Ketended — sing the songs 
of meener, with the doors of the clitter and the marches too in the dark of the 
pleasantly opterl 

If one hears the child’s talk without those links which we put 
in paxCTtheses and which can only be reconstructed if the whole talk 
m rmirdted, one has the impression of a chaotic mixture of associa- 
te's, Every logical connection of the elements seems to be miss- 
hut, as we demonstrated, only some connecting links and the 
PWduMion are missing. The same principle governs the child’s 
which she accompanies with a similar scramble of words, 
ihawings are pictured associations, and their meaning, 
Ise reconstructed. For instance, the child draws a picture 
^ n with a baDi (Fig. 1). First basic association: It 
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would be funny to see the dog bouncing the ball on his nose (2). Sec- 
ond basic association: This is a mother dog, she has a baby. The 
mother dog taught the baby to bounce the ball on his nose. The 
child draws the baby (6). Third basic association: The ball is a 
birthday gift. If one has a birthday mother bakes a birthday cake in 
the oven. The child draws the oven (5) and the birthday cake (3). 

The three basic associations are now stimuli for fantasies. The 
first basic association evokes the idea of funny stories. The second 
basic association evokes fantasies about a dog-mother and her baby. 
The child projects on this fantasy her own experiences, when she 
would like to do something which she is not Allowed to do. The 
adults consider the child’s wishes as nonsense, like bouncing a baU 
on one’s nose. There is no understanding between adult world and 
baby world. The third basic association evokes the idea of birth- 
day, which in turn evokes the question : What was before all people 
were born? 

The concept formation starts from one basic stimulus: the pic- 
ture of a dog. The stimulus evokes several basic associations which, 
like the rays of a cobweb, become inter-connected with fantasies. 
The child uses his own experiences, fairy tales, and imaginings as 
material for these fantasies. As in a dream, such a imion might ap- 
pear in one concept. Dramatizing the material, the child changes 
the scenery as quickly as in a moving picture, and with the scenery 
she changes the time, present, past, and future; she changes the kind 
of report from outside event to inside reflection, and from the reflec- 
tion of the author (the child) to the reflection of the heroes of the 
narrative (the animals). The child not only confounds different 
chains of her associations but she also integrates into her thoughts 
parts of sentences heard. We might here compare the child’s verbal 
expression with a gramophone disk which records different pieces of 
music at the same time. 

The Integration of Fairy Tales into the Orbit of 

Experiences 

Children have not had enough experiences to distinguish be- 
tween the world of reality and the world of fairy tales. Thus the 
child integrates fairy tales into his own experiences, identif 3 dng 
himself with this world of imagination, and when reproducing a 
fairy tale the child projects events of his own life upon the nar- 
rative. If we ask the child to retell the same fairy tale at different 
times, we can observe the process of integration and of projection. 

We observe that the integration and identification with the 
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fairy tale increase with each repetition by the child. Experimental 
studies by the present author^®^^- indicated that memorized ma- 
terial becomes successively more and more integrated when such 
material gets the value of an experience, while material in which the 
child is not interested becomes successively more and more for- 
gotten. 

Thus elements of fairy tales become part of the child’s ex- 
periences, and if the child reproduces them either verbally or in 
drawings he usually tells his own story. The figures of these stories 
become representations of figures of the child’s own orbit of living, 
so that any fantasy of the child, even if derived from stories heard, 
leads us into the child’s personality. 

The psychic effect of the fairy tale upon the child is very often 
discussed by modem educators. Some condemn the fairy tale which 
gives the child illusions and wrong ideas about the world; some favor 
fairy Mes because they stimulate the child’s creative imagination. 
We believe that the structure of the fairy tale is of the same kind as 
are the imaginings of a child who has never heard a fairy tale. 
Fairy tale and the child’s autonomous thinking originate in a 
similar psychic level. Thus the fairy tale becomes an adequate 
means for the child’s projections. According to Stern, “The 
fairies and witches are nothing but quantitative embodiments of 
familiar qualities.” 


The increase of dimensions, as expressed in fairy tales, corre- 
sponds to the child’s wish to become big and powerful, and the ex- 
tremeness of values in the opposing forces of good and evil helps the 
child m his mtention to differentiate, the last goal of which is the 
t^sfalh^tion of his self. The basis for the psychic structure of the 
cMd is his self-training for an orientation in the world. The first 
^_is to localize objects and manifestations by experiments of rep- 
etition for secunng a basis of orientation. The next step is to coin- 
with objects by an act of metabolism of personality, ex- 
personaHty and embodying the surroundings 
SfwSf obj^ts are grouped together according to their re- 

reaction, and expression of the 
fMd work tc^ther until “individuahty” crystallizes itself. 


JLtEAKNING 


is of the main characteristics of life and can be 
Oi^ganisms such as the amoeba up to man. 
mrnc wuttfestatfais of learamg are to avoid situations and objects 
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which cause injury, pain, or displeasure and to seek those which 
cause health or pleasure. A basic function of learning is, therefore, 
selection and differentiation. The process of learning what is good 
and what is bad not only develops the function of distinction but 
also the function of adjustment. Animal and man have to make 
certain adjustments to their environment in order to avoid dis- 
pleasure and to gain pleasure. 

But the function of distinction can work only if it is connected 
with two other fimctions: those of memory and of association. The 
pleasant or unpleasant experience becomes retained in what we call 
memory, as a sound is engraved upon a disk. But these experiences 
would be a useless storage if the mechanism of association did not 
enable the organism to recall an experience when a new situation 
appears similar to that which caused the first experience. Learning 
is the use which the creature makes from his storage-mechanism of 
memory (retention) plus his response-mechanism of association 
(recall). 

But since different situations rarely repeat themselves in exactly 
the same way, the functions of memory and association could not 
workdf they were like a machine tuned to a definite stimulus. The 
process of learning is connected with another function, that of recog- 
nizing similarities and analogies. Although all dogs look different, 
the child learns very early to distinguish dogs from other creatures 
by their similarities, and he learns to behave in a certain way not 
only in one situation but also in others by means of analo^.^ 

The process of learning still would not work as it does if it were 
based upon repetitions, similarities, and analogies of the total situa- 
tion. When learning has taken place a creature responds not only to 
a recurrence of the past total stimulus but even if only a part of 
this stimulus reappears. This phenomenon has been described as 
the most characteristic manifestation of learning. The infant who 
has an unpleasant association with a bath may cry when he only 
hears the noise of running water. 

Another important characteristic of learning is the establishment 
of relationships and the process of integration. The process of learn- 
ing consists not only of retention and recall of isolated objects and 
situations but in relating different objects and situations to each 
other. One form of learning is caused by repetitions of the same or 
similar stimuli which condition our reaction. Thus the child learns 
that a strange combination of sounds forms a special word; an ani- 
mal may learn, for instance, to perform certain movements with 
which he balances a ball on his nose. While this form of learning 
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related to meaningless elements is enforced by frequent repetitions 
of the same association, another form of learning takes place im- 
mediately, namely, through inner experience. It is enforced by sen- 
sations or emotions or several associations. After having been hurt 
or emotionally disturbed the child learns immediately a certain situa- 
tion. 

The development of learning goes through several levels of com- 
plexity. The first level, based upon retention and recall, leads to a 
recognition of the same thing. The next level, based upon retention, 
recall, and transfer, leads to a recognition of a similar thing and to 
the recognition of the whole if only a part is presented. In the next 
level retention, recall, and transfer are related to the process of inte- 
gration in estabhshing relationships between the particular learned 
situation and other situations. 

In a further level of learning the establishment of relationships 
between several part experiences becomes enlarged by inventing new 
relationships. In this stage the child develops “insight” into relation- 
ships; he can solve a problem. W. Kohler* put a banana before the 
cage of an ape but out of its reach. Two bamboo sticks were lying 
in the cage, each of them too short to serve as an instrument in 
getting the fruit. The ape, fitting the sticks into each other, had in- 
sight into a situation of how to reach the banana. Learning pro- 
duced problem-solving. Experiments like Kohler’s were also per- 
formed with chfidren.^®’ Such a response to a new situation is not 
based upon conditioning but upon a grasping of relationships, partly 
learned and partly constructed. In a simple situation such construc- 
tions are simple; in a complicated situation the child mobilizes many 
aspdations in order to solve a problem. If the child observes cer- 
tain jihenomena related to the birth of a baby, he tries to relate them 
to m questioning about the mystery of birth. If he does not get a 
satpfartory explanation, he produces fantasies which establish a re- 
tohoi^p of the data. Children’s fantasies are hypotheses which 
Mp them to relate otherwise meaningless data to each other, thus 
Mrtahng their memorization by establishing relationships. These 
swatomships may or may not have an objective validity 

proces^s of learning are accompanied by the formation 
and TOncepts. As already discussed, it is difficult for 
to learn abstract ideas such as “good” and “bad” and to 

^ I^^man being. 

Instance, son^times astonished that a grownup also 

of Ap^ Hew York, 19 ZS, 
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The child’s learning is determined by the search for his self ; that 
is to say, he has no incentive to learn for the sake of learning, but 
learns in order to understand himself and to handle his immediate 
environment. He has difficulties in detaching himself from a con- 
crete ground and from the immediate present. He establishes sub- 
jective relationships more frequently than objective ones. This de- 
ficiency is largely based upon confused environmental conditions, 
into which he gradually learns to bring order. In the following we 
shall try to demonstrate the impact of the environmental confusion 
upon the child through behavior records taken in a nursery school. 
The observer was as passive and as silent as possible, trained to get 
the child’s spontaneous reactions. 

The Confusion of Words 

The child, hearing words which sound the same but mean some- 
thing different, tries by speculations to relate these differences to 
each other. One child invented a story to relate the words “glee” 
and “glue” to each other (see p. 24) and the words “I” (ego) and 
“eye” (see p. 114). We give here an example of a S-year-old boy, 
discussing the relationship between “hole” and “whole” : * 

What is a hole? It is a thing, but it is nothing. For that reason, it is a thing. 
I mean there is just really not anything there — ^just an emptiness so you can 
say there is something: you can say it is a hole. It is nothing, but not so much 
nothing that it is a thing. If it was just a little nothing, you could say it was 
just less of part of a thing already there. 

It is fxmny to have a name for something that is not. What do you call the 
part of a thing when it is taken away so that there is a hole there? What hap- 
pens to the hole if you fill it up? You know, it is funny to call something that is 
not, a hole. A hole [whole?] means something that is all right — not broken, 
not with any part taken away. That is another word. But how do you tell? 
[Annoyed.] The spelling is different. [Irritated.] But it is mhdng to have 
words that mean the opposite soimd just the same. People hear the sound and 
what do they think — ^the opposite. And then they make mistakes but it is not 
their fault. It is because of the word. Who did that? WTho made the words? 
They are bad. It is mixing enough anyhow with words not to have some that 
soimd the same but are opposite. 

The Confusion of Relationships 

The child learns that he has his two eyes in order to see but 
notices that he also can see with one eye alone, and that he “sees” in 
his dreams when his eyes are shut. 

*P. 24. 
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The child hears that every voice is a sound, but not every sound 
is a voice. 

The child, learning that everybody has a name, identifies the 
name with the person and realizes suddenly that different people 
have the same name. Two children knock at a door. Who is it? asks 
a voice inside. That’s me, says one boy; that’s me, says the other 
boy. Both realize that they are “me.” It is difficult for the child to 
understand that different people have the same designation such as 
“mothers” and “aunts” and that the same person may have different 
designations such as “mother” and “aunt.” The child experiences 
that the same person behaves very differently at various times, and 
if he asks the same thing at different times he may get different 
answers from the same person. Different persons give different 
explanations, so that a child complains: “I wished the grownups 
would say the same thing so that I could know.” 

Since things get their significance from relationships, the child is 
unable to cope with many impressions as long as he has not learned 
the total pattern of relationships. Children’s attitudes and plays 
have, therefore, frequently a completely confused character. A be- 
havior record may serve as an example. The behavior of the child 
was recorded when he took L. B. Murphy’s Miniature Life Toys out 
of a box (V.C.) : 


Takes things out and puts them down indiscriminately. Tries to stand girl 
affected when that doesn’t work, returns to box. 
(Quick jittery movement.) — ^Touches nursery rocker and makes it rock gently 
takes more handfuls of things out of box. Places bureau at head of bed 
^ puts It aside._ Examines table and tries to open drawers.— Goes back to 
tbin^ in Imi. Tnes to stuff stepladder in small drawer, gives up. Stands 
top up, tten i^ediately puts it aside. Takes toilet, opens and closes, puts 

to Sirl doll, then second 

lookmg at them, then sets them aside. Takes girl doU, 
^ h^ dress Kide in front, and stands her up to toilet. Then quickly returns 
^ojdace vnth odiem Back to examination of table. Puts straight chair in 
^^it. Takes girl doll and tries to fit in chair at table. Doesn’t work well at 
SlS* ^ so be gives up and goes back to box. Puts stepladder bv crib 

^ ^ it aside. Takes to, 

*Be ioo* abandon it. Shoves it 

fiBgm m under side, rubs around. Takes more thinac 

Wittot lookmg at than: boat, bed, radio, stove, scale, iciox (Has 

stands it up agaS SnS 
atopude stove, tmlet by mmsery rocker. Takes bunny and discards 
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it quickly. Takes father doll, then gets boy doll and girl, pushing and pressing 
them together in hands — ^bunching them — ^then returns to box. Takes baby doll 
and dumps it on pile of dolls. Grabs other green kitchen things and dumps them 
down. Puts chair on top of table. Adds to lineup of chairs. Puts bureaus, tub 
in lineup, train fashion, then two beds. Looks in box. Takes bunch of dolls, 
knocks train arrangement apart in the middle, leaving lineup of chairs and 
tables intact. Puts a doll in chair, then dolls in beds, then on top of each other 
heaped up in chairs. Abandons that and starts another train arrangement with 
crib, nursery rocker, overturned tub. Puts mother doll in crib, then adds girls, 
baby, father, stuffing feet down in whatever space is available — adds bunny, sec- 
ond baby, second mother. Puts baby doll on sink and slides it along. Knocks 
down boat. Slides boat over to crib. Takes father doll from crib, puts on boat, 
and moves along back under table. “Toot toot” (barely audible) . 

From the viewpoint of adult behavior, the child’s attitudes have 
the characteristics of pathological or even schizophrenic reactions. 
The activities seem to be incoherent, the attention flighty, move- 
ments uncoordinated. But the difference between the child’s be- 
havior and that of pathological adults is that the child’s activities 
form part of his learning process, which gradually becomes pat- 
terned until fixed relationships and sequences develop. 

Confusion of Reality and Imagination 

The source of greatest confusion is for the child to differentiate 
between reality and imagination. As already discussed, the yoimg 
child cannot differentiate between the fantasy of fairy tale books or 
cartoons and real happenings. The child’s own dream world mingles 
realistic and unrealistic images; the latent potentialities of objects 
such as fire in the match, voices in the radio, create distrust of the 
appearance of things. But the more experiences the child has, the 
more is he able to establish relationships, thus differentiating the 
world within from the world without. The following record demon- 
strates how with two boys of equal age one is overwhelmed by imagi- 
nation, while the other already has criteria to check upon reality. 

In the midst of plajdng in the snow-covered yard (V.C.) : 
Henry: (Looked up and beamed, shrieked with pleasure) “Here’s 
a NEST, look, Herbert!” (pointing to hornets’ nest). 
Herbert: “No nest.” 

Henry: “Yes, a bees’ nest.” 

Herbert: “They don’t make it in the winter, do they?” 

Henry: ^Well, there it is. Bees just eat you up.” 

Herbert : “No, they just sting you.” 
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Henry: (pointing) “Here’s another.” 

(They prowled around the shed, looking at beams, chatting 
together.) 

Henry: “I don’t like those bees.” 

Herbert: “They won’t hurt you any.” 

Henry: “Look at all those white bees coming in our fire house.” 
Herbert: “That’s just snow, Henry, don’t be afraid.” 

Henry; “I’m afraid to look at the bee nest.” 

Herbert: “Why?” 

Henry; “There’s a bee, I think, in it.” 

Herbert: (soothingly) “No, Henry.” 

Henry: “I THINK there is.” 

(Silence while Henry slowly and thoughtfully dusted the snow 
off a block.) 

Henry: (finishing up the conversation) “Bees say buzz . . . let’s 
open the door.*' 

Herbert: (slow, patient, old man tone of voice) “All right ... all 
right, Herbert.” 

The child’s learning process related to the environmental confu- 
sion is necessarily different from the learning process of adults. 
Since learning is a very complex process based upon faculties of 
retention, recall, and integration, it depends on the development of 
all these faculties. The more the child becomes able to make prob- 
lems meaningful and a related part of his own activity, the more 
effective becomes Ms learning process. 

Learning and Performance 

Experiments have been performed which show various functions 
of memory and learning in preschool cMldren, the effect of practice 
and the progress made during practice is demonstrated in “learning 
curves, and differences have been observed between the progress of 
children of various ages in solving problems.^^®- 3 °°- ®34, 401) 

Stu<fies have been made comparing the faculty of learning with 
of Intelligence, comparing the learning abilities of white and of 
If cMldren, studying the relationsMp of learning to reward and 
p wiMi i m ent, and the value of help in leaming.^’^^®- ®®®> 

studies investigate the process of learning from the 
of information pr performance. But the child’s learning 
SMW Jimmxy are not only the product of Ms collecting of data or 
and trai n i ng ; they are a product of his dynamic p>er- 
PSBBBiy and cannot he detached from the cMld’s struggle for his self. 
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Chapter II 

THE EMOTION OF CHILD AND ADULT 


The Range of Emotions 

T he word “emotion,” from the Latin emovere, to move out, de- 
scribes a state of excited feeling of any kind such as pleasure, 
grief, joy, or astonishment. The child brings with him into the 
TOrld at least the disposition to some basic emotion. Watson dis- 
tinguished three, namely, fear, rage, and love. However, recent 
re^rch h^ not substantiated a theory assuming any number of 
asic emotions. While the child at birth seems only to manifest one 
undifferentiated emotion of general excitement, the emotions differ- 
^tiate during his growth. K. K. B. Bridges^®^) lists the following 
development of emotional patterns : 


Birth: Excitement 

i mmths: Excitement, delight, distress 
6 m<®ths: Excitement, delight, distress, anger, disgust, fear 

MKitlB. delight, distress, anger, disgust, fear, elation, affection 

(for adults and for children), jealousy 

j^anotiona] ^ttems grow further with the child’s growth. It has 

oW. Emotions are not only a product of learning through 
/r ™tho«t, but also a product of matura&n, i e f 
a r F- Goodeuough* studied ^ girl” 

« lam teraed anotaial responses from imitating others, but she 

t J. MmmL k SocM 2 ?, 428-33. 

34 
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reacted according to the general descriptions of emotional behavior. 

An exact description of the child’s emotions is rather difficult 
since we easily read into an infant’s behavior our adult explanation. 
It has been found that many observers agree in their judgment of 
the meaning of an infant’s emotion if the observers know the nature 
of the stimuli used, but their judgment did not show agreement if 
the observers did not know the nature of the stimuli. The 
child’s emotions become more and more complex during his growth; 
that is, the pattern of each emotion changes at different age levels. 
Since emotions are connected with associations, the emotional world 
of the child differs completely from that of the adult. The adult’s 
emotions are related to other persons or to values. The emotions of 
the young child are not yet definitely directed toward a certain per- 
son because the relationship between self and non-self is not yet 
accomplished; objects are not yet conceived as definite vmvariable 
structures; values are not yet set. The child’s emotions are to a 
large degree a rather blind discharge of energies. Since an accumu- 
lation of energies, if not discharged, brings tension and displeasure, 
the discharge is experienced as satisfying; hence, bodily as well as 
emotional discharges evoke a feeling of pleasure. Children’s emo- 
tions are not like those of the adffit, which usually are directed 
against a certain person or object, but some person or some object 
may release the energy waiting for discharge. The child’s emotions 
are facilitated by preceding frustrations. If the child’s drives do not 
find an outlet, if they are blocked, they may either explode or flow 
in a new chaimel. For instance, if a child frustrated by an adult is 
prevented from discharging his energy against the adult, he may 
break his doll as a substitute. In a third form, frustrated drives may 
regress; they flow back into the child, where they may find a dis- 
charge in bodily symptoms such as bed-wetting. 

The child’s emotions are fluctuating, because they are not con- 
nected wdth any fixed associations. The child’s emotions have no 
moral connotations since no conventional values are established in 
him Since the child separates his functions only to a limited extent, 
all his functions can be used as an emotional outlet. The (fluid’s 
entire life is characterized by emotion in the very sense of the word 
which means “to move out.” The child’s identification with objects 
is a continuous moving out of drives and imaginations. 

Individualits- and Self 

The individual begins to express himself in the family groiqi to 
which he is originally attached. The first step of the individual is to 
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differentiate himself from the group; he develops certain character- 
istics with which he distinguishes himself from the others. The 
child does not yet take the initiative of differentiating his individu- 
ality. The intentional differentiation of the child’s individuality 
begins with the child’s becoming conscious of himself. 

Children differ from each other even during the first months of 
life. A. Gesell/^^*> M. C. Jones, N. Munn/^^) ^nd others have 
shown how primary reactions such as blinking, eye coordination, 
reaching, sitting, and smiling vary in their expression. Individu- 
ality means that each child perceives and reacts differently and 
therefore interprets the world in an individual way. In interpreting 
his experiences the child projects his own individual concepts upon 
the given data. 

Showing a picttire of a crying baby to different children in a 
group, each of them between 4 and 5 years of age, the observer 
asked, “Why is the baby crying?” We give a few answers as 
examples; 

“Because she doesn’t like to take a bath.” 

“It’s Helen — ^because her mommy spanked her.” 

“I think she wants her mother. I think somebody locked her in there.” 

“ ’Cause somebody’s going to hurt her.” 

“I think she hurt herself.” 

“Because he’s locked in jail and has to go to the bathroom.” 

^ “I don’t know. I think that she’s going to be burned up — that the witch is 
going to bum her up.” 


As can be observed at first glance, the reactions of these children 
are vety d^erent; each child projects his individual associations 
upon this picture. The associations consist either of the child’s own 
espenences, as in 


"Because she doesn’t like to tak» a bath,” 
“1 t hink her mommy spanked her,” etc.. 


Of of the chfld’s fantasies, which 
fag I^d or to fairy tales — 


are related either to some happen- 


"Bwanse he’s locked in jail,” 

going to be burned up-that the witch is going to bum 
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If corresponding reactions of the same child appear on different 
occasions we have an indication that these associations are not acci- 
dental ones but are expressions of personality. We then might distin- 
guish between children for whom experienced happenings play a 
dominant role (realistic type) and those living in imagination (fan- 
tasy type). The individual projections indicate that the young child 
is already an individuality. The reactions of some of these children 
show, however, that there is a great difference between the individu- 
ality of the young child and that of the adult. No adult, when see- 
ing the picture of a crying baby, would explain the cr5dng: ‘‘Because 
he’s locked in jail and has to go to the bathroom,” or, . . that the 
witch is going to burn her up.” 

The child’s world is not mapped; the whole world around him is 
unknown; all seems to be possible because the child has not yet 
begun to make his explorations. It is quite natural that the explora- 
tion of the world begins with the exploration of the nearest sur- 
roundings, and the nearest is, for the child, his own body. It seems 
not to be necessary to follow psychoanalysis, which explains the 
child’s interest in his own bodily functions with the assumption of 
early sexual trends. The infant’s first exploration of his own body 
seems to be the movement of his limbs; his first discovery is that 
his thumb or toe fits into his mouth; now he discovers sensations, 
movements, expressions. The individuality of each child crystallizes 
with the differentiation of his reactions. When the child feels : I am 
crying, I am eating, he discovers his ego. The child has an individu- 
ality as he has an ego, but he is not able to see his ego as an indi- 
viduality. The child identifies himself vsdth animals, splits himself 
into imaginary persons; he does not yet have an organized self. 

The Child’s Belief in Magic aiot Mystical Participation 

Since the child’s knowledge of natural causes and effects is very 
limited, he creates a concept of causality of his own.^^®®^ The child, 
who considers the world not so much an objective phenomenon as 
material for his self-development, tends to take himself as a frame of 
reference; he does not always accept causality as offered by the 
world outside but frequently assumes that it is he himself who makes 
the relationships, who makes the causality. From this viewpoint 
there develops the belief in magic and in omniscience. Because of 
his feeling of inferiority and insecurity, the child escapes into day- 
dreams in which he is all-powerful. Every child daydreams to some 
extent,^”®^ and since the distinction between daydream and reality is 
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not firmly established, the child acts also in reality according to a 
belief in magic practices. Fairy tales and religious ideas support 
this concept of a magic world. This concept is checked when chil- 
dren become aware of facts; however, its fragments frequently 
remain in some form throughout life.^®®^ * 

The concept of magic leads the child to the belief that he has not 
only a magic influence upon persons and objects, but participates in 
life manifestations around him. A 4-year-old child, seeing the moon 
all along his walk, exclaimed: “I make the moon follow me.” The 
chad who throws a ball may believe that he has an influence upon 
movements of objects not only by means of his hands but also by 
means of other functions of his organism, including his thoughts. 
The French anthropologist Levy-Bruhl f coined the word “partici- 
pation mystique^* to describe the main characteristic of the thinking 
of primitive people, namely, that the individual does not have the 
feeling of being a closed entity, but that he has mystic bonds to other 
persons and even to objects which he can influence by extrasensory 
means and by which he is influenced in the same way. 

In children, too, the lack of relationship between phenomena of 
which the adult is conscious because of his experience is replaced by 
another kind of relationship which the child imagines as existing — 
a mystic participation. Stem recorded the following observa- 
tion I 


Tte boy (2:1) in a house that was strange to him had been given a doU and 
^de It smell the plants standing in the winter-garden, each time saying, ha-psi 
The^syllable “ha” was spoken on a middle note of the voice, then, after a pause, 
psi ^vered m an incredibly high chirp.— After he had made the doll smeU 
a ^faer of little flowers standing in a low box, he came to a fairly large India- 
OToer tree standing on a higher table far above the others. The height of 
at once changes: instead of the shrill chirp the syUables were uttered in 

^ “tatter 

r to ^ flowers and the tall appearance of the India-rubber tree 

^^^created a change m the whole situation, a general feeling of size which 
as a direct result, a corresponding change in the vocal expression. 


whole being. 

m vpo Hug-Hellmuth<®8^> § gives another example: “A girl of 
f®a*B earnestly that the Christmas tree be not burned after the 


•?. 3S6. 

^1 New Yotk, 1923 
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holiday, because that hurts the Christ-child.” Here the child ex- 
presses what Levy-Bruhl calls in primitive peoples a “participation 
mystique ” Both phenomena, the lack of realistic relationships and 
the substitution of magic or mystic relationships, seem to be due to 
the fact that the child has not yet centered his self. 

The Child’s Delight in His Bodily Manifestations 

The earliest psychic manifestations of the child, such as joy, 
satisfaction, anger, or pain, are closely related to his skin sensations, 
as, for example, the sensations that come to him from his contact 
with any object by touching, tasting, eating, from thumb-sucking, 
bowel movements, etc. These sensations form a complete unity out 
of which develops step by step the child’s personality. In the first 
stage the psycho-bodily unity is expressed in rhythmic patterns 
which we observe in the earliest activities of the young child. Chil- 
dren often combine different activities into one rhythmic pattern 
(see p. 21). A 4-year-old boy, for instance, used one hand to suck 
his thumb rhythmically and the other to pull his own ear or that of 
his teddy bear in the same rhythmic fashion, explaining his enjoy- 
ment of pulling his ear with the words, “The ear is so fresh.” 

The child’s enjoyment of his function of urinating and defecat- 
ing has been observed very often. Psychoanalysis sees here a mani- 
festation of “urethral” and “anal” erotism.^®®®^ Even if these 
sensations might have some similarity with sexual sensations of the 
adult, the application of the term “erotism” for the little child seems 
to be misleaing since these sensations play a different role for the 
young child than for the mature personality. The child’s delight in 
his bodily functions seems to correspond to his delight in the naked- 
ness of his own body; but also this delight, which at first glance 
seems to be similar to that phenomenon which we call auto-erotism 
or narcissism in the adult, seems to have another structure in the 
young child. His delight in his own body or in his own bodily fimc- 
tions, such as excrementation, is not a “perversion,” as Freud would 
have us believe, who calls the yoimg child “polsnnorphously per- 
verse,” because a perversion appears only if a natural trend becomes 
channeled in a wrong direction. The trends of the little child, how- 
ever, have had no former direction at aU, since the child has not yet 
formed two poles for the dynamics of his energies ; the self and the 
non-self. The child’s sensations are like an explosion of energies, 
and the delight which he experiences on the occasion of these esplo- 
sions seems to be his recognition that he has such ener^es. The 
delight in his own body is the delight in recognizing that he poses^s 
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a body; and it is not so much a delight in the sensation as in the 
power of his own body: “Like a stream I am rushing,” or, “I’m 
gonna make a pila bumps as big as this house.” M. S. Dillon(i®i> 
found that the emotional attitude toward the body increases with 
the child’s age; young children lack self-consciousness about nudity. 
The development of self-consciousness, however, parallels the de- 
velopment of the self. 

The Structure of the Chhd’s Aggression 

The chad, after his sensation of thumb-sucking, urinating, defe- 
cating, or masturbating, very often looks pale, drawn into the depth 
of his sensation. The child is submerged by his inner stimuli, fas- 
cinated or afraid of himself; sometimes he is conscious of the fact 
that he is overcome by his own reactions. Steve, when asked why 
he yeUed so loud when Herbert could hear him perfectly, answered: 
“I know — but I always get so mad. I’m sorry I do, but I get very 
mad and then I yell at people.” 

The behavior of aggression has a different significance in the 
preschool child and in the adult. Aggression in the adult is the 
direction of energies of the adult’s self against non-selves; but the 
child, for whom the self and non-self are not yet differentiated, does 
not direct his aggressiveness. The aggressiveness of the young 
child is an explosion of his energies, as is the case with his other 
bodily functions, and the delight in this manifestation may lead to 
phenomena which appear to be similar to those that are called 
“sadism” and “masochism” in the adult, yet their structure again 
is different in the young child. The child attacking another person 
is not interested in the reaction of that person, but in the experience 
of his own explosion. The child’s well-known love of destroying 
rAfjects was sometimes explained as an expression of natural “mal- 
ice,” but the child has not yet a table of viues for enjoying his own 
“ma li ce.” Stem^®®*^ * gave an explanation which coincides with our 
vfewpcant: 

doM in Ijandling thin^ and practising Ms strength on thprii meets with 
opposfeiaB and is spurred on this to so much the greater exertion, and de- 
ia the inal victory without heeding any other results. 

examife of different forms of aggressive behavior in 
cbildreQ. 
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Sadism and Masochism in Young Children 

Behavior which appears to be similar to an adult’s sadistic or 
masochistic behavior can be observed at the earliest age. The 
Scupins describe sadistic trends in their boy at the age of 9 
months : * 

Without pity his hands scratch over faces so that we cry out with pain. 
Often during these acts there comes a truly cruel gleam in the boy’s eyes, bis 
nostrils inflate, and he goes on with the martyring process, such as pulling out 
single hairs, making grasping movements toward our eyes, pinching us and 
scratching us. 

Hug-Hellmuth^^®’^^ f reports auto-aggressive masochistic tend- 
encies : 

My nephew in his fourth year used to squeeze one foot into an iron coal rake 
and run around the room in that fashion, laughing and crying out: “Oh, oh, I 
cannot bear it.” 

A 4-year-old boy said: “I hurt myself to see how it feels.” 

All things in the child’s environment are hoolis on which he 
hangs his emotions. The following record, taken during lunch, illus- 
trates this general mechanism (V.C.) : 

Eric: “You can htirt yer food — stick it. Harry, you can stick it 
[pokes his food with his fork].” 

Harry: “You can bite it, too.” 

Eric: “Yeah, bite food — ^it don’t matter.” 

Harry: “Tigers eat children for dinner. Baby tigers too. They 
like ’em. — ^I’m gonna beat Miss A. I really am.” 

Eric: “I am too.” 

Harry: “I bet you couldn’t beat her.” 

Eric: “I could beat you, Miss A.” 

Harry: “Sure, we could beat her. I bet we could break this whole 
house down [arrogantly — throws his napkin on floor] . I throw 
it away. — ^Shall I knock the ice cream over?” 

(They begin punching each other at the table.) 

Eric: “I’m gonna spit on my spoon [they stir vigorously].” 

(They stir, spit, stir, spit, pour milk out of their glasses into ice 
cream and stir with great absorption.) 

*P. 41. 
tP. 1S4. 
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Harry: “Now let’s feed our doggie, shall we? Let’s make believe 
this [his glass] is our doggie.” 

(Eric puts one glass inside the other. Changes voice to high 
squeak.) 

Eric: “I have a little doggie — ^nice little doggie.” 

Harry (suddenly) : “There’s a fly in here. Don’t let him get in 
yer dessert.” 

(Eric quickly covers glass with butter chip and holds it down.) 
Harry: “Don’t you get in here, you fly.” 

Eric: ‘Tfou dirty fly.” 

Harry: “You darn dirty fly. — Shall we throw ice cream at that fly? 
Where is that dam rotten fly? [Looks around.] Is he in that 
basket [wastebasket] ? He must be.” 

Eric; “He can’t get me. He can’t get me. If he does I’ll shoot him 
with my bone and arrow. — ^There he is. [Reaches out with 
spoonful of soft ice cream and hurls it at the near-by fly; it 
misses.]” 

Harry: “Throw a bunch of it on.” 

(Eric gets spoonful ready. Holds it expectantly.) 

Eric: “I throwed some at ’em.” 

Harry: ‘'Did you throw it at ’em?” 

Eric: “Yes, sir!” 

BEarry; “Hey, fly, fly, come in your house.” 

Eric: “When you get in here we will shut you up.” 

(Eric spits at Harry.) 

Harry (to observer, indignantly): “He SPIT at me!” 

Eric (to Hany) : “Let’s spit at her [observer].” 

VERBAL AGGRESSION (V.C.) 

Harry: “You’re going to jail.” 

CkJRDON: “I gotta real gim.” 

Harry: “Is that sol I’ll tell the cop on you. My daddy is a real 
policeman, whether you know it or not.” 

CksitnoN: “You’re a liar.” 

Harry. I am not a liar. I can tell the cops and they’ll put you in 

Oomoam: “I can chop your head off with this shovel.” 

Harry: “m blind your eyes — ^I’ll strangle you.” 

G«»on: “I got a real hatchet.” 

Harry: “My father is going to spank you.” 

GoBsorasr: “Is sol” 

“He’s to pran^ you and ^ve you a black eye.” 
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Gordon: “I’ll give him a black eye.” 

Harry: “I’U tell — ^I’ll tell my cousin to put on his sailor suit and 
take you in the ocean and then and then he’s going to shoot you 
with the cannon in the boat and I’ll throw you in the ashcan 
and shut it.” 

Gordon: “I’ll take my cannon and I’ll split your head in half.” 

Floyd: “I want to teU you something. I’m going to take my saw 
from home and saw your bones to pieces. I’ll saw your ears 
off.” 

Gordon : “I’ll hammer a nail in you . . . put a piece of wire down 
your throat and you’ll choke.” 

Floyd: “I want to teU you what I’ll do. I’ll put a bullet in your 
mouth.” 

Harry: “I’ll put — ^I’U put — I’ll put spyglasses in your mouth.” 

Gordon: “I’ll put a car tire in your mouth.” 

Harry: “I’ll put a bicycle in your mouth.” 

Floyd: “I’U put the whole world in your mouth.” 

Harry : “I’ll make a bump on your head. I’ll make a bump on your 
mouth.” 

Gordon: “I’U ask a policeman to put you in jaU. Heyl I’U put a 
policeman down your throat.” 

AGGRESSION REALIZED IN IMAGINATION (V.C.) 

Paul (to observer) : “Jane likes to go on the campus when my 
mother comes and spanks me.” 

Observer: “I never saw your mother spank you.” 

Paul: “She spanks me sometimes.” 

Observer: “Do you think boys should never be spanked?” 

Paul: “No.” 

Observer: “Girls?” 

Paul: “No, not big girls. Jane could be spanked.” 

Observer: “How about big boys?” 

Paul: “Yes — ^no boys should be spanked.” 

Observer: “What about daddies — when do they spank?” 

Paul: “Daddy doesn’t ever spank.” 

Observer: “\^en you have a little boy, wiU you spank him?” 

Paul: “Yes, I wiU — ^I’U spank him and I’U hurt her and I’U kiU 
him.” 

aggression realized in action (v.c.) 

(Explanation to the observer of hitting each other:) 

Gordon: “Every time I go to his house he hits me back and I hit 
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liim back, and some day I’m going to his house, and he says 
something he’s going to do to me, he’s going to get a stone and 
throw it in my eye.” 

Observer: “Why does he want to throw stones at you?” 

Gordon: “ ’Cause he doesn’t like me any more.” 

Observer: “Why?” 

Gordon: “ ’Cause I’m, ’cause his father is a doctor and he says, he 
says, his father is a mean father and he told Peter to get a stone 
nest Simday and get a stone in Gordon’s eyes.” 

Observer: “I don’t thin k so.” 

Gordon: “You know why? ’Cause he, he, he always, he always 
says I’m a bad boy and his father told I’m a bad boy, so you 
know what? I told Peter. I’m going to get a plan to do some- 
thing, — Peter’s going to throw it first — ^and I throw it back and 
then Peter throws — throws another stone and it hurts me more 
and another stone hurts more, until I get blind and have to go 
to the hospital and get better again and go home again — I 
keep throwing stones at him and he keeps throwing stones at 
me.” 


aggression as a function of psychic tension 

The primitive form of aggression is a blind explosion of the 
child’s undirected energy. With the increasing development of the 
child’s psychic structure his different psychic functions become re- 
lated to each other. Now the aggressive explosion does not operate 
blindly but is provoked by certain processes within the child’s struc- 
ture. The following record may serve as a demonstration (V.C.) : 

Ben swaggered into the bathroom. He looked at Steve, who was 
standing in front of the first toilet. 

He pushed Steve over to one side of the toilet and he stood on the 
<W<»site side. “Let’s— let’s do it in the same tofiet,” he said. 

Neither boy spoke a word to the other during this time. 

Bea left the toilet first and went over to the washbowl, saying to 
St^ for no apparent reason: “I’ll shoot you. I have a real gun, 

m sIi€K>t you the next time I come.’^ 

Steve said that Ben would not. 

Bm in a very matter^of-fatt way as he ran water in the 

» gm and M shoot you. And you’ll try to get sick and 

Steve rqplfcd h© would shoot Ben, too. 
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Ben was automatically soaping his hands. “You haven’t a gun,” 
he retorted to Steve. 

“I have.” 

“You haven’t.” 

“I have.” 

“You haven’t a grm.” Ben settled that matter. 

Then he added, looking off into space, “You’ll try to shoot me, 
and I won’t die.” 

Steve began again to claim ownership to a gun. 

Ben said scornfully, “You think so, don’t you.” 

And when Steve insisted, Ben, inspired, said, “Anyway, you 
haven’t any real bullets.” 

Steve thought a moment and then said, “My mommy will shoot 
you.” 

Ben retorted, “She won’t. Mommies are very good.” 

Steve: “Mine isn’t.” 

Ben: “She is so.” 

Steve: “She isn’t.” 

Ben said very emphatically, “She is. Every mommy in the world 
is good.” He grabbed his comb from its hook: “I can beat you. You 
have to wash your hands and dry your face and I don’t.” He fin- 
ished with a flourish and said to Steve as he firmly hung up his comb, 
“There, I beat you, I beat you.” 

The preceding record gives us an insight into the genesis of 
S5mibolization and its relationship to the psychic dynamics. The 
biological discharge also stimulates an emotional discharge. As the 
act of urinating evokes the association with shooting, the child uses 
this association for the aggression against his friend Steve. This 
process indicates how the penis and its function becomes symbolized 
by a grm and by the act of shooting, and how one symbol may repre- 
sent two oj^osite meanings: that of attraction and that of hate. 
Psychoanalysts have observed very often the symbolization of sexual 
functions by the act of shooting. But as far as this author knows, 
the mechanism of such a s3mibolization has not been demonstrated. 
Our record shows furthermore the persistence and the transfer of 
such symbols. Several other associations and situations have fol- 
lowed those of shooting; however, the aggressive factor has broken 
through again and again. 

AGGBESSION AS A COMPENSATION 

The child’s aggressiveness against other children is sometime 
different from Ms a^ressiveness agmmst adults. L. B. Murfdiy^^®^ 
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observed that children who are more aggressive against adults seem 
to be more sympathetic toward other children. R. K. Caille^^^^^ 
found that aggressive children resist other children more than they 
do adults. According to B. W. Hattwick^^®^^ there is a high correla- 
tion between aggressiveness and feelings of insecurity. A feeling of 
insecurity leads to a frustration of emotions, and the emotional 
drives which do not find a normal outlet explode in the behavior of 
aggressiveness. The relationship between frustration and aggres- 
sion, studied by J. Dollard et al.,^^®®^ may be explained as the or- 
ganism’s attempt to establish an equilibrium by discharging stored 
up energies in an explosion manifested as aggression. According to 
this concept, aggressive behavior can be changed not by punishment, 
which only creates new frustrations, but by methods that will bring 
the child into an equilibrium. 

Another motivation for aggression is compensation. The child 
who feels instability tries to appear strong and powerful. But a child 
frequently suffers from his own aggressive behavior and then with- 
draws from situations which stir up his emotions. Such a child likes 
to be alone and discharges his aggression in daydreams. 


Childeen’s Fears 

Just as the child’s active emotions are not necessarily conditioned 
by outer stimuh but by an “explosion” of unemployed energies, so 
the child’s passive emotions, his angers and fears need not be related 
to any dangers which actually threaten him. 

Watson<®»®> saw two origins of unlearned fear in the infant, 
namely, noise ^d loss of support. A. T. Jersild, F. M. Markey, 
ami C. L. Jersild and F. B. Holmes^®®®^ classified children’s fears. 
The largest ^gle cause of fears was mysterious events; second, 
^limals; and last of all, bodily injuries. These causes and single 
f^rs, as of dark rooms, being left alone, terror dreams, etc., seem to 
haw in comnaon the factor of insecurity based upon unfamiliarity 
aid unexpectedness. But fear is also a reflection of the child’s own 
flections. The child animates the objects around him and is sud- 
handle so many images, which develop beyond his 
oawrol This is shown for instance by an observation of Frobenius -* 


at Ms desk, while Ms four-year-old daughter is rtin- 
c«umotiou disturbs Mm, so he gives her three burnt 
•Albert go and pJay with these!” The child sits on the floor 
^ tia»e bamt matches. wMch she names Hansel, Gretel and 

mmm** p, m. 
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the witch. All goes well for a time, when suddenly the child startles her father 
with a frightened shriek. “What is the matter? Has anything happened to 
you?” he asks. The child runs to her father with evident fear and says: “Father, 
take the witch away, I’m afraid to touch her.” 

The emotion which the child projects upon the matches suddenly 
becomes reflected as fear of the matches. The adult is more apt to 
channel his emotions, to keep them under control, while the child’s 
self is not yet developed to direct them. 

The delight which the child experiences at times from his sensa- 
tions and emotions seems to be operative also in the case of his 
fears. The child is thrilled by his fears just as the adult later is 
thrilled by terrorizing scenes in the movies. 

Anger and Jealousy 

The young child projects his emotions upon all objects which 
surrotmd him, making them a part of himself. He believes that he 
can direct objects just as he directs his own body; he believes he 
has magic power over the world surrounding him (see p. 37) ; and 
he tends to ascribe consciousness, his own motives and thinking 
abilities to things — at first to all things, then only to moving things. 
The child gradually discovers his self by differentiating himself 
from the objects, by withdrawing his projections from the objects 
and centering his feelings and emotions in his own personality. 

Any interference with the projection of emotions causes anger. 
Anger can be aroused by the thwarting of wishes, interference with 
movement, and the blocking of activities that are in progress. Since 
these emotions are not centered in the child’s personality, they van- 
ish as quickly as they arise. F. Goodenough^^^®^ found that the 
after-effects of anger were almost twice as frequent and prolonged 
in children over the age of 4 as in children under 4. 

The interference with the child’s projections causes not only 
anger but also jealousy, an emotional pattern which embraces a 
group of S 3 nnptoms. Jealousy usually applies to a chronic or linger- 
ing condition of resentment rather than to a fleeting outburst. 
While anger is a more undifferentiated explosion, the emotion of 
jealousy is directed toward specific individuals. Characteristic is the 
jealousy directed toward a yoimger sibling. Jealousy is connected 
with the child’s competition for the affection and attention of his 
parents. Behavior which indicates an attitude of jealousy is fre- 
quently little different from an attitude of anger. The behavior 
ranges from overt attack, as when a child strikes the sibling who has 
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just received a parent’s caress, to various types of cruelty, both 
subtle and obvious, such as efforts to annoy, mock, tease, or dis- 
parage the individual who is the object of resentment. 

The same emotional response in different children may arise 
from different sources. There are frustration, insecurities, over- 
activities, hidden attachments, hidden fears, drives for attention, 
which motivate the discharge. Motivations for anxiety, for in- 
stance, may be the feeling of insecurity in an incomprehensible en- 
vironment, reactions to surprises, reactions to insoluble questions, 
the feeling of isolation, lack of protection, projection of dreams, 
fairy tales, bewilderment, conflicts between dream and life reality, 
and the reaction to each interrupted activity. The adult, who either 
knows what to expect or is accustomed to sudden changes, and 
whose activities are differentiated into many parts, is not so easily 
vulnerable to a break in continuity as is the child. The child lives 
in a state of fluidity, and the interruption of this stream evokes emo- 
tional explosive reactions. The break of such a continuity appears 
frequently, for instance, when the mother calls the playing child 
for lunch; in such a way the child becomes disposed to emotional 
reactions. Since the child identifies himself with all objects, and 
because of the mechanism of transfer by which a part of a stimulus 
may function for the whole, the range of stimuli capable of evoking 
emotions in the young child is much greater than in the adult. 
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Chapter III 

THE FIRST CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Family Relationships. The Parents 

T he first social relationships the child experiences are those with 
father, mother, and siblings. Psychoanalysis emphasizes that 
the child’s position to father and mother becomes one of the most 
determining factors in his later life. It may be questioned whether 
the child’s emotional bondage to his parents is caused by sexual 
drives, but affective love can undoubtedly be observed in the child- 
parent relationship. This might be esplained, however, by emo- 
tional factors which appear in any close social relationship. The 
author’s investigations indicated that children between the ages of 
3 and 5 years, girls as well as boys, have a closer relationship to 
their mother. However, this is motivated socially, since in the life 
of the child the mother plays a much greater part than does the 
father, who in general is near the child only a few hours daily. Thus 
to the child the father is rather a stranger whose sudden appear- 
ance interrupts the dose child-mother relationship. An interrup- 
tion of an accustomed situation has the effect of a shock experience 
which provokes emotions of displeasure up to aggressiveness against 
the intruder. When the father requires the mother, the child con- 
siders him as somebody who destroys his emotional relationship. 
The Scupins report of their little boy’s aggressive attitude against 
his father ♦ “But I will put my papa in a pot and keep on 
pouring water over his face until he is nice and soft and then eat 
him up.” 

The child’s play sometimes reveals that one parent is much more 
*P. 81 . 
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important to the child. Jean, playing with dolls, said: “Here’s the 
mother, here’s the father, here’s another mother, more, more, more 
mothers.” Steve said to his comrade: “We are mothers, Gordon, 
we are mothers, the rest are fathers, anybody we don’t like are 
fathers.” 

Since the child has his closest social contact with his mother, his 
drives, emotions, and feelings are centered around her. The little 
boy, identif3dng himself with his father, likes to be near the mother 
in the same way his father does. However, if the boy desires to 
sleep with his mother this has not necessarily a sexual connotation. 
The following record shows that the child’s wish may be deflected 
(B.C.): 

Andrew: “Mommy, I love you so much that I would like to marry 
you.” 

Mother; “I love you too, Andrew, but I cannot marry you because 
I am already married — and then I am too old. When you are 
old enough to marry I will be very old. You will marry a girl, 
yoimg like you.” 

Andrew: “All right, but I want you to come with me and look 
aroimd for her.” 

Mother: “But she shouldn’t suit me, she should suit you!” 
Andrew: “But I want you to tell me whether she is old or young, 
how can I know that?” 


Some months later: 

Andrew: “I would like to sleep in a big bed like yours.” 

Mother: “When you are grown up and you marry, you will sleep 
in a big bed too.” 

Andrew: “But I don’t want to sleep with a wife, and I don’t want 
to Hiarry ter, I want to sleep with you/^ 

Motbm: “But I am already married to daddy, and I sleep with 

d^dy. When you are a man and if you marry you will sleep 
with your wife.” 

Anisew: “But I don’t want to marry!” 

Mother: “Why not?” 

Ani^^ “Because I don’t want to sleep with someone I don’t 

Mormm: “But you will know your wife before marrying her. You 
see, wten jfpu are a man you could marry Margaret or Patricia 
m Aim — and you know them, don’t you?” 

“Oh, an right! That’s fine!” 
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The child’s personality, especially his social behavior, is pat- 
terned by the parents’ attitude. Four factors are of main impor- 
tance : 

First: the balance of behavior. It is decisive for the formation 
of the child’s equilibrium whether the relationship of father and 
mother to each other is harmonious or full of tension; furthermore, 
whether the attitudes of father and mother to the child are simi- 
lar. If one parent is always fondling and shielding the child while 
the other has the role of punishing, a tension will develop in the 
child’s personality. The stimulation of opposite projections upon the 
parents lays the foundation for the development of a neurosis in 
later life. 

Second: the consistency of behavior. Parents whose behavior is 
unpredictable delay the child’s formation of his self, which is based 
upon a feeling of stability and security. If parents discharge their 
moods upon the child, the child, imitating them, will also become 
moody, nervous, and overemotional. 

Third: the attitude of objectivity or subjectivity. For many 
parents the child is an object of their projections. A mother may 
treat her child like a doll, as an instrument to play upon and to over- 
come boredom. She will continuously be occupied with the child, 
not giving him time to develop his own personality. Another type 
of mother discharges her unfulfilled desire for love upon the child, 
torturing him with tokens of affection and inhibiting his free devel- 
opment by overprotection. A father may try to develop his child 
into a person he always wanted to be himself, imposing upon the 
child’s personality a frame which does not fit him. If the child is 
molded according to subjective standards and not following his own 
personality pattern, the development of artificial instead of genuine 
trends in the child will necessarily disturb the development of his 
personality. 

Fourth; the attitude of superiority or inferiority. An overem- 
phasis on authority and superiority of the adult will likely develop 
an inferiority complex in the child. But also the opposite behavior, 
that is, praising the child on any occasion in the presence of others, 
3delding always to his cryings, temper outbursts, and desires, may 
develop a feeling of inferiority and insecurity if the child soon ex- 
periences that he does not get the same gratification from other 
people. On the other hand, if parents try to frighten the child with 
threats or put demands above the child’s capacity, anxiety wiU de- 
velop and the formation of ideals will be inhibited. 

Since the parents form the basic environment for the young 
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cMd, their attitude determines the child’s future social relation- 
ships, and since the parents are models for the formation of the 
child’s ideals and values, they pattern the entire world conception of 
the child. 

The following record was taken in a nursery school (V.C.) ; 

Betty: ‘T don’t want to play. My father doesn’t want me to play. 

— ^What is your name?” 

Observer: “Elaine.” 

Betty: “I don’t like your name. My father wouldn’t like your name 
either. — What’s your father’s name? Does your father like 
you? He won’t like you when you’re old. My daddy’s gonna 
like me when I’m sixteen. — ^What is that brown spot in your 
face?” 

Observer: “It’s like a freckle, only very large.” 

Betty: “Does your mother love you?” 

Observer: “I think she does, Betty.” 

Betty: “Well, but does your father love you?” 

Observer: “Yes, I t hink he loves me too, Betty.” 

Betty: “My mother could kick you if she was here. — I don’t like 
you. Fra going to kick you. I’ll kick the nursery school down, 
I don’t like it . — 1 hate you, I hate everybody, but I don’t hate 
my mommy. I like rainy days — ^I hate sunny days.” 


SIBLINGS 

Observations made by the methods of individual psychology in- 
dic&te that tte child’s position in the family is of highest importance 
m the development of his personality. According to A. Adler 
toe fim, second, and third child each shows definite characteristics.* 
It IS im^rtant whether the child is an only boy among girls or an 
girl among boys. Several studies in the psychology of only 
Although there is no complete agreement 
^todmgs, we have some indication that only children produce a 

delinquency, but that, on the other 
^^they show superior traits.<«“> The only child, getting specific 
m iw standards set, thus becoming superior, 

set standards, 

dehnquent. This, however, is only the ex- 
de^^^t in a great variety of possibihties. 

brothers and sisters, rivalry, especially for the at- 

Oftbe pamits, niay produce jealousy. According to Murphy 
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ind associates jealousy is here a form of aggression against a 
:hild who threatens the status of another child. But instead of 
jealousy there may also develop an attitude of positive competition 
Dr of protection. The following record, taken in a nursery 
school, is an example of a girl’s emotional reaction against her little 
brother (V.C.). 

Betty: “My sister has fat and chubby legs.” 

Observer: “She must be cunning, Betty.” 

Betty: “Yes, she is, dear little thing. She has chubby legs. They’re 
all fat. — But I hate my brother.” 

(Although Betty has mentioned her sister in a motherly 
fashion every time, it was the first time she had mentioned her 
brother.) 

Observer: “Why do you hate your brother?” 

Betty: “Because he calls poor Carrie awful names. He calls her 
‘pork sides’ and ‘square head.’ ” 

The Newborn 

The aggression of the preschool child is especially strong against 
a newborn sibling. These reactions of hate, sometimes altered in 
later phases by special manifestations of an affection, seem to indi- 
cate very clearly that the early emotions of love and hate are deter- 
mined by social factors and not by sexual trends. This again seems 
to support our belief that affective relations toward the parents also 
are mostly conditioned socially. The newborn appears as an in- 
truder, depriving the child of his exclusive position in the family 
composition as the single child, and the emotional reaction is under- 
standable from two motives. In the first place, all emotional trends 
are much stronger in the young child, as he has not yet learned to 
channel his emotions. Second, the lack of an established self makes 
the child especially vulnerable in his feeling of security. The im- 
mediate wish of the little child is to make the newly arrived com- 
petitor disappear. We know of a case of parents who, coming back 
from a walk, could not find the baby. After questioning their 4-year- 
old boy he finally answered: “Sister is in drawer.” 

The tragic case of a boy who threw his baby sister out of a hatch 
is an application of children’s fantasies that babies come through 
the window and should be thrown out the way they have come. 

In M. Sewall’s study^®^^^ of seventy children who had a yoxmger 
brother or sister, over 50 per cent showed negativism against the 
baby either by bodily attacks (37 per cent) or by denying his exist- 
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ence or by a neurotic attitude such as refusal to eat, destructive be- 
havior, etc. In R. Smalley’s study^®®®^ negativism was most marked 
when the baby was a sister, next when it was a brother, and least 
frequent when the baby was of another sex than the older child. 
We shall later present records and drawings of children who express 
their negativistic attitude against the newborn baby. One of these 
children, a 4-year-old girl, repeatedly played being a tiger, roaming 
in search of babies to devour (see p. 124). 


Ide-al and Identification 

The main factor in the development of the child’s social relation- 
ships, starting in the family, is his formation of an ideal. The mother 
may become the symbol of goodness and beauty, and the father 
the symbol of wisdom and force. The child forms his first table of 
values with regard to these representations of father and mother, 
and he may establish his other social relationships according to tbig 
pattern. We give some examples (V.C.) : 


Hugh: “You are a bad boy, my mother will shoot you.” 

Ben: “I don’t think so, mothers are always good.” 

(On another day, in the playground:) 

Hugh: “Now I’m going to milk my cow. Get out of the way, every- 
body. Get out of the way, Ben.” 

Ben (teasing, dancing about) : “No, I’m going to unlock it. I’m 
going to imlock it.” 

Hugh (patiently): “No, Ben, you don’t have to unlock it. You 
just pull it and milk comes out. Milk comes out of all cows.” 

Ben: “Why?” 

Hugh: “Oh, it does. Just like it comes out of your mother.” 

Ben (outraged): “Milk does NOT come out of all mothers!” 

Hugh (hotly): “It does so — ^it comes out of all mothers.” 

Ben: It does not. I didn’t see it. And I’ll teU my mother and 
she’ll say you’re a bad boy.” 


child is often very disturbed by the mother’s transformation 
A^^egnancy. The ideal of the beautiful mother seems to be 
WBOfleaily distorted. 

^ ^ ^ soon follow the pattern set by his father. He 

««Jies to be strong and rejects all attributes considered to be sissy. 


(to lA^arva-) : “Oh, you are a cute girl.” 

»: “Tlfflnk you, you are kind of cute too.” 
“WIkj fe otte?” 
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Observer; “Oh, both you and Fred.” 

Sidney: “I am not cute, I wouldn’t want to be cute. I am funny- 
looking.” 

Fred: “But I am not cute. I am fat.” 

The formation of an ideal is based upon the child’s tendency to 
imitation, whereby the child tries to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. Experiencing that he is not able to have the same power and 
success as those people whom the child wishes to imitate, these per- 
sons become ideals. The child’s imitation is linked up with his power 
of identification. The young child, fusing his personality with the 
world surroimding him, may identify himself not only with other 
persons but also with animals or objects. The ideal may sometimes 
be an animal or an object. We shall later present the case of a child 
who substituted for the ideal figure of her mother the ideal of a 
cat (see p. 116). The degree of the child’s identification is very dif- 
ferent from that of the adult; we demonstrate this characteristic by 
several examples. 

Foster Curtis reports of a little girl;* “As I was putting alcohol 
on X.’s legs for mosquito-bites, she flinched and asked soberly: Ts 
alcohol alive?’ ‘Why do you think it may be alive?’ ‘Because it 
bites you sol’ ” For the Scupins’ little boy,^®®®^ ^ who loved to peel 
boiled potatoes, the potatoes were “little naked things.” And Hug- 
Hellmuth*^®®'^^ * cites the case of a 3 -year-old boy who, digging up 
cabbage turnips cried out: “Those that have dirty faces [show bad 
spots] I shall place with the pofK) [the stalk end] up.” 

For most children, when beginning to write, letters and numbers 
are seen as individuals. The numbers are described by the children 
as “rushing along, walking slowly, with a big head, sasdng good 
morning to each other,” etc. 

To the child, animals are not essentially different from human 
beings. Gordon, when asked whether he wanted to have a baby sis- 
ter or a baby brother, answered; “A dog would do it, the other takes 
too long.” 

“These turkeys talk German,” said a child, amazed when he 
heard the noise the animals made, and he wanted, to take a turkey 
feather home, plant it, and make a feather-tree. 

The child’s identification with animals is more than a play activ- 
ity. He identifies himself emotionally with animals, each of which 
seems to represent a certain trend in the child. An aggressive chfld 

♦ P. 33. 

tP. 80. 

t Qp. cit., p. 67. 
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feels like a "tiger waiting to eat people.” One little boy said: “Let 
me say a secret. Now I am a little shiny fat, soft mousie, all gray, 
snoring to sleep.” This child tries to feel with the worm. “What 
does it feel to be like a worm? Does it feel wet? He feels wet and 
cold, maybe he is, shall I put him on the radiator?” (V.C.) 

The child who feels sympathy with the worm manifests a social 
behavior, even if his relationships to other human beings are not 
manifest. 

Objects are personified by the child, and the child may react to- 
ward them in a social or in an unsocial manner. Clarence makes of 
his doll an object of his aggression: “I’m picking at her — I’m gonna 
break her when I get up. I know what I’m gonna do with this baby. 
Step on her and break her. See, she’s suckin’ her thumb. I’m not.” 
Other children make the doll into an object of their love. 

Isolation and the Concept of Possession 

Every child goes through a stage of isolation and monologous 
behavior, but the degree of this isolation varies with different chil- 
dren. Tendencies to “introversion” and to “extroversion” appear 
as early as the preschool age. The introvert child is absorbed in his 
own fantasies, withdraws from social contacts, and is generally self- 
conscious. The extravert child is more talkative, more busy with 
activities, and eager for social contacts. L. Marston^®*^^^ found with 
a hundred children between the ages of 2 and 6 that children are 
rather consistent in so-caUed “introvert” or “extravert” reactions to 
different situations. However, the personality of the young child is 
in a state of fluctuation. The present author agrees with the state- 
ment of the Murphys : * 

In of all tiie researcli has been carried out already, we certainly 

do not as yet have clear-cut evidence of stable general underlying factors, such 
K extroversion, which are manifested in every aspect of a child’s behavior. 
Neverthdess, the net effect of all these data is to suggest that even in the pre- 
period the child has “personality.” 

isolation prepares the development of the child’s 
and the emergence of his self. Since the child deals 
yia o bjects of his environment as with parts of Ms personaUty, he 
orfy himself but also certain objects from the environ- 
isolation of objects there starts the concept of prop- 
Jetsfti nenaarks:**®®^ f , ^ ^ 

*w, m. 
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There seems to be only a difference in degree between the behavior of a 
tvo-year-old child who insists that he, and he alone, be permitted to use a 
particular spoon and the adult who jealously guards his stocks and bonds. 

The concept of property, developed in the stage of isolation, is not 
only based upon an attachment to certain objects and is not only to 
be explained by an acquisitive instinct, although both are influenc- 
ing factors. Property becomes a symbol of power invested in the 
personality and is used for the goal of differentiating the individual 
from his environment. The concept of property is an important 
step in the crystallization of the self. This need of gradually limit- 
ing the personality from its fusion with the world appears, as we 
shall discuss later (p. 209), in children’s expressive behavior as 
when, for instance, they surround their drawings by a circle, or build 
a fence around their playground, or desire a screen or other enclo- 
sures when sleeping. 

A child isolating himself from a group might be compared with 
an adult taking a walk alone to find himself. The adult, who pos- 
sesses a suit, a toothbrush, and a watch, would not be called egocen- 
tric if he refused to share these objects with somebody else. Simi- 
larly, it need not be considered egocentric if a young child will not 
let others play with a certain toy or if he keeps certain things ex- 
clusively for himself. 

The following playground observations demonstrate different 
reactions toward “property” and the sudden change of dynamics in 
the relationship of preschool children to each other (V.C.). 

Percy: “Floyd, Curt has your train.” 

Floyu (turns around, addresses Percy) : “You must always tell him 
he can’t have it when I’m playing with it. [Goes back to his 
building, finishes road, takes train which Curt has abandoned, 
and pushes it along road.] Let the train have the car . . . has 
to pull the car. Has to carry it [putting small car on top of 
train]. [Turns to Percy.] Fow can have it now, the car. You 
have this car, yes?” 

Percy (takes the car, says to Curt) : “Want me to go in the toy 
shed and get you car?” 

Curt: “Yes.” [Percy runs off.] 

Percy [comes back] : “Here’s a car, Floyd.” [Percy gives Curt a 
car.] 

Curt: “Nobody can have my car . . . nobody can’t have my car 
’cause it’s just for me and her . . . that girl [touching stu-- 
dent who is sitting on edge of sandbox behind him; althou^ up 
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to that point he had not seemed to be aware of her presence] 
(Herbert comes over, makes a dive for Curt’s sand toy. Curt 
brushes him aside and goes on pla 5 dng.) 

Herbert: “But my mommy said I can have something if I want. 
. . . B-b-b-but my father TOLD me so. . . . B-b-b-because 
. . . the mailman told my mommy so.” 

(Percy, Curt, and Floyd go on with their own sand play, com- 
pletely ignoring Herbert.) 

Herbert (changes tone, pleadingly to Curt): “May I have this? 

. . . ’cause I don’t have a train.” 

(Curt ignores plea. Herbert dives for his toy. Curt defends — 
brief vigorous scuffle.) 

(Floyd wrapped up in his own play, pushing train around road. 
Herbert throws sand at Curt after a second’s lull in the fighting.) 
Herbert: “I just do that to BAD boysl [Turns around and dives 
for Floyd’s train.] I want Floyd’s train I” 

CtTRT: “You can’t have it!” 

Herb ert : “I have to . . , ’cause I don’t have any train.” 

Floyd; “You can have this one right there [perfectly serious about 
this, as he points to empty edge of sandbox] .” 

Herbert (indignantly) : “That’s not a train! That’s part of the 
sandbox. . . . [As Floyd is silent, Herbert stumbles on.] It 
doesn’t move [rather lamely] ... it isn’t any . . . it’s part 
of the sandbox [five times].” 

Floyd (waits until tirade is over, says quietly) : “I won’t give you 
the train.” 

Herbert; “I want it!” [Plus a lot more of the same.] 

Floyd: “That!” [Points to edge of sandbox again.] 

Herbert: “That’s not! That’s part of the sandbox! [Working 
/^!r ^ going to throw sand in your front eyes!” 

(Martin gets into the sandbox and takes up idea of throwing 
sand at Floyd with gleeful smfle.) 

(Floyd tries to protect his face with hands and arms. Makes 
sound.) 

Herbert: “I’ll throw all the sand in your eyes ! ” 

^****^9°^°^™^* [incurs sand on Floyd’s 

Throws handful right into Floyd’s face. Observer 
wtervenes.] 


po^esses the car has a feeling for his property 
^ ’^th others spontane- 

other chad demands it. Our record shows 
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furthermore the mechanism of transfer in social feeling. Percy, 
who denounced Curt for having taken Floyd’s property, sud- 
denly changes his attitude toward Curt when Floyd gives Percy an 
example of sociability. Now Percy offers Curt his help, bringing 
him a train from the toy shed. The social reaction also affects 
Curt, who, previously playing alone, now shares his property with 
“that girl,” the student. The social relationships, now balanced, 
are suddenly destroyed by the arrival of Herbert, who wishes to 
have what he wants. Each child not only protects his own prop>erty 
but also protects the property of the social group formerly estab- 
lished. When a battle begins between the intruder, Herbert, and 
the refusing Floyd, Floyd’s former friend, Percy, takes part against 
Floyd, demonstrating how affection suddenly may be replaced 
by aggression. 

Dominance and Submission 

The first activities of the yoxmg child are monologous activities. 
The child plays for himself, manipulating objects, establishing 
relationships, and exploring his own reactions. As the following 
record shows, the child is conscious of his own weakness in relation 
to the adults (V.C.). 

Eric: “Hello, Mrs. Busy.” 

Observer: “Hello, why Mrs. Busy?” 

Eric: “I’m Mr. Busy, ’cause we do so much work around here. 
You’re bigger than I am. I’m big when I stand up, but I’m 
little when I’m on the toilet. You could step on me. Step on 
me right here [carefully pointing to particular spot on abdo- 
men] .” 

Observer: “No, that might hurt you.” 

Eric: “Take your shoes off and step on me — ^right here.” 
Observer: “No, I think not.” 

Eric: “Then I won’t like you any more.” 

Thus the child in an almost masochistic way experiences his 
own inferiority. 

In his monologous play the child dreams of his power; 

Peter: “I killed an elephant as big as this building . . . ^d my 
father couldn’t carry it into the house. I killed a big bear 
too. Do bears have meat?” 

Otbservek. * 

Peter: ^^Well, I ate a lot of bear meat, then. — I killed it, but I 
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couldn’t cut it up, because it was too big. We ate it outdoors 
in the yard. — Out in the woods . . . got lots of animals out 
in the woods. You know, I could shoot anything that comes 
in my way. We gotta ghost out there too. You know, up in — 
there’s woods all around, and when I go up this summer, I’m 
going out and hunt things. Great big [stretching his arms] 
lions and tigers . . . chickens and bears.” 

Percy: “Did you REALLY?” 

Peter: “Sure ... I can do anything.” 

A play between two children is frequently a struggle for 
dominance (V.C.) : 


Donald: “I’m gonna drive.” 

Gordon: “No, I’m gonna drive. You’re the capt’n. You give 
orders.” 

Donald: “Oh, I’m the captain, I give orders.” 

Gordon: “No, you have to get the orders first. This is the order.” 
Donald: “Oh.” 

Gordon: “I hafta put the orders on. I hafta YELL the order. On 
the ship!” 

Donald: “I gonna get on and drive.” 

Gordon: “No! I drive!” 

Donald: “I drive too.” 

Gordon: “I’m the capt’n.” 

Donald: “I’m the driver too ” 


(Gordon moves a chair into Donald’s driving place and sits 
down.) 

Donald: “Hey, that’s my place!” 

Gordon; “No, I brought my chair. I got here first.” 

Donald: “I’m makin’ a little cabin by the top.” 

Gordon: “I’ll help you make one, shall I?” 

Donald: “Yeah . . . I’m the capt’n, I’m the man that drives.” 

I am too. I’m the head capt’n. — Get the guns — O.K.?” 
“These are just guns. Brrr.” 

^ upstairs. I drive.” 

“We’re cornin’ into the dock.” 


Gordon: 

Donald: 

Gcmedon: 

Donald: 


'T® smEin . (jet m the life saver. We’re safe.- 
We re safe.— We’re safe.— We’re safe.— We’re safe.” 


pfay ^monstrat^ how Gordon with diplomacy and action 
ova Donrfd; he oflers him first the rank of 
a casmm, thrai takes his rank away, blocks him with a chair. 
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frightens him with guns, and finally is the great hunter while Donald 
gives up, feels himself “sinking,” and cries for the life saver with 
only the idea of being safe. 

To be the “driver” means in the very sense of the word to 
drive and not to be driven (V.C.) : 

Herbert: “Let’s change.” 

Gordon: “No, I want to still be driver.” 

Herbert: “I was the fire chief, you could be fire chief and I could 
be driver.” 

Gordon (stoutly) : “No, I’m the driver.” 

Herbert (resigned) : “Well, if you’re the driver we’ll both be 
drivers.” [Herbert grabs wagon and starts to puU. Henry 
stands up for himself, advances on Herbert with menacing 
crouch, fist raised. Herbert draws back, frightened.] 

Gordon (swelling visibly with success) : “I AM the driver.” 

The friendship between two little boys may be formed by 
aggression and submission (V.C.) : 

Henry: “We’re gonna keep the door shut.” 

Philip: “We don’t wanna play with Ernest, do we?” 

Henry: “No, but you let me say.” [Runs over to glide, props 
ladder at bottom of slide. Philip followed slowly, a little 
absently. Starts to mount steps.] 

Henry: “Philip — Philip” 

Philip: “What?” 

Henry: “I have to go first [pushes Philip aside].” 

Philip: “O.K.” 

Henry: “I can beat Philip.” [Philip starts to walk up the slide 
from the bottom.] 

Henry: “Don’t go yet, Philip, you bad, stop that, you bad boy.” 
Philip (mildly) : “Can’t I go first?” 

Henry (climbing up) : “I beat Philip, I beat Philip. I’m higher 
than Philip, higher than Mark, higher than Miss X. Stand 
over here, Miss X. Look, I’m higher than you.” 

Philip (stumbling up steps) : “So am I.” 

Henry (cocky) : “But I’m highest. [Philip follows Henry.] Don’t 
come on my side, Philip. I want this alone. Besides, I have a 
cold.” 

Philip: “What?” 

Henry: “I have a cold — a. bad cold. You’d better not come near 
me or you’ll get it. I guess you’d better play somewhere else 
[pompous and pedantic].” 
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Philip: you know what? I like to do things just like you. 

So let’s not play here if we can^t have the same thing — if you 

have a cold.” 

The dominant and submissive types of personality are formed 
with the child’s first social relationships. M. A. McLaughlin/^"^> 
trying to trace the origin of dominant or ''ascendant” and sub- 
missive behavior in adults, found that submissiveness is associated 
with physical defects, emotional difficulties, unfavorable home 
situations, and real or imagined failures in life. Ascendance is 
related to superior physical and mental ability, early assumptions 
of responsibility, favorable home situations, and frequent social 
contacts. According to McLaughlin, submissive personalities can 
be influenced and transformed more easily than ascendant ones. 
H. H. Anderson^^^^ recorded the social contacts of preschool and 
kindergarten children with each other in terms of dominative and 
sociaily integrative behavior. He states:* 

In an eiqjerimental play situation these children had demonstrated con- 
sistently that dominative behavior in one child tended to incite dominative be- 
havior in his companion, and socially integrative behavior tended to elicit 
socially integrative behavior in the companion. 

Anderson found furthermore that "the behavior of the teacher is 
related to the behavior of the child.” In his survey, 

. , . among the contacts initiated by the teacher, two out of three were domina- 
tive; ... on the other hand, among teacher contacts which resulted from the 
child's initiative, six out of seven were integrative. 


The expression of ascendance and submission depends very 
much on the given situation, and its degree can be detected only 
by a full analysis of personality. Characteristics of leadership and 
subordination develop earlier if the child grows up in a group In 
children’s games and group plays it often becomes apparent how 
these characteristics grow out of the situation. An exoerimental 
Jidy L. M. Tennan/-) investigating the origina^y 

r^*es to certam questions, indicated that a child who is 
in p<^tive or negative behavior is more likely to olav a 
fea&g ttM than the “average” child. According to a studv bv 
L. S. the leading ddld U likely “ be mrae £ 
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telligent than the average of his group, but if he excels the average 
considerably he is not recognized as a leader. 

Genuine Social Relationships 

Many studies have been made on the social development of 
children. Murphy and Newcomb^^®®^ list in their bibliography over 
eleven hundred titles on this subject. 

The awakening of genuine social relationship is a rather slow 
process and may be interrupted by complete relapses into the 
monologous attitude. Neither when observing the monologous 
behavior of a young child nor when observing his social behavior 
can we conclude that he is in the “monologous” or in the “dialogous” 
state. Both processes are in a continuous fluctuation before the self 
is centered. A similar fluctuation appears with expressions of ag- 
gression and sympathy. Two children who have just demonstrated 
behavior of dominance and submission suddenly show behavior of 
mutual understanding; the attitude of dominance changes to that 
of sympathy. When taking off his coat, Henry calls Philip (V.C.). 

Henry; “Philip, help me. [PhUip pulls one sleeve of coat, helps 
Henry get it off. Henry, with glee, calls the observer’s atten- 
tion.] Philip helped me with my sleeve. [Some minutes later.] 
You coming with me to help, Miss X.? Who stays there to help 
those children? [Rushes over to Philip officiously.] Look, 
Philip, your train is in two pieces.” 

(Benevolently puts Philip’s train together, although Philip does 
not want it that way.) 

Now these children provoke mutual help and collaboration in dif- 
ferent activities: 

Philip: “Oh, I dropped my stick.” 

Henry (retrieving it clumsily) ; “I picked up your stick for you. 
Wasn’t that nice of me, Philip? Wasn’t that nice? [Pause — 
working at clay.] We won’t stop this ail day — awe’ll just stay 
here. We’ll be here all the time — all alone. The grownups will 
be dead. We’ll hurt them dead and they won’t be here. We’U 
be plasdng with the dumb-waiter all the time. I pull it up and 
you pull it down.” 

In the beginning state, social relationships are partly determined 
by a genuine feeling of sympathy, partly by the child’s struggle for 
siqieriority, and partly by resentment which appears espedally 
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against the adults. Social relationships begin when the affection of 
one child for another leads him to offer his services (V.C.) : 

Herbert : “Look, Alice, what happened to the dolly here. Oh dear 
me, the bed’s messed up; we’ve got to fix it, haven’t we?” 
Alice: “I don’t want to.” 

Herbert: “Do you want me to fix it?” 

(Alice runs away, not interested.) 

Herbert: “I like Alice, I love AUce.” 

Peter: “Anybody want to come in the box with me?” 

Betty (enthusiastic) : “Yes, I do. I’m going in Peter’s house.” 
Peter: “You can have that house all yourself.” 

Betty : “But I don’t want it by myself.” 

Peter: “But it’s nice and shady.” 

Betty: “I’m going to get in the bigger house.” 

Peter: “I’m going to turn mine up like this. . . .” 

(Betty pushed Peter playfully.) 

Peter: “Don’t push me any more.” 

Betty: “Oh yes, I wiU.” 

Peter (fiercely) : “Cut that out.” 

Betty (for no apparent reason) : “Peter is very good.” 

Child-Adult Relationship 

When the adult appears as the child’s friend he may lead him 
through the complications of social relationship, helping the child to 
build up his self. The child’s self is built up in a healthier way if 
it is not based upon the assumption that the adults are possessors 
of an ultimate truth. The child’s recognition that the adult, too, 
makes mistakes gives him more trust in himself, showing that the 
gap between the yoxmg child and the adult is not without a bridge. 
_ pie following report illustrates a situation in which the child 
is right against the adult. It is one of the situations which may 
aw^en the child from his diffuse state of mind, from which the 
self might Kberate itself (V.C.). 

farou^ a gm to school yesterday, wHdi was very much admired 
wm mc chadren. Today Gordon brought an identical gun, which the teachers 
Austin’s. He claimed it as his when Austin picked it up, and the 
t*® ^ iBto a vioJeal altercation. The teachers, in their misguided judgment, 
bdonged to Austin, and tried to separate Gordon from it. 
not his. He became more and more intense and defiant, 
Mfes V- it from Mm, tliat slie would 
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ask Ms mother to buy him a gim, that Austin had brought it from home and 
would have to take it home again. Gordon became more and more infuriated, 
throwing himself on the ground, kicking and screaming and saying over and 
over: “It*s my gun!” He grabbed it and pounded it violently on the ground, 
breaking it. Miss V. picked him up, said again it was Austin’s gun, that kicking 
and screaming would not make it Ms, that holding on to it wouldn’t make it Ms, 
that Mtting Miss V. wouldn’t make it Ms, that she would ask Ms mother to- buy 
Mm a gim, and what kind of gun would he like to have. 

After a few mi n utes he quieted down, and said he wanted a gun “just like 
that one with a brown handle.” 

He had been crying, big tears rolled down Ms cheeks, but when he stopped, 
he finally said: “That’s — ^not — ^my — gm.” Fred had been hovering near, very 
sympathetic with Gordon. Most of the children had s>Tnpathized with Austin, 
and had gone off saying “Cry baby!” to Gordon. 

When the question of ownersMp had been settled, Austin dropped it, and 
both boys left it lying on the grass. The gun was not mentioned again until the 
end of rest. Gordon woke up saying, “It’s — ^not — ^my — ^gun.” 

Since Gordon was not taken home by Ms mother, Miss V. called her at her 
office and blandly asked her whether Gordon had ever had a gun. She said, 
“Why yes, he brought one to school tMs morning.” Then she described it as 
brown, with a black barrel, that made clicking noises, bought at Elresge’s for 25 
or 50 cents — ^wMch was just where Austin’s mother had bought Austin’s. She 
said she would be glad to buy him another one today and bring it home to him, 
but she wanted him to know that the gun at school had actually been Ms own. 
Miss V. agreed that that was the only solution, and asked her to tell Gordon 
that she had been mistaken. 

The next day Gordon said that whenever he wants a new gun he will break 
the old one and have Miss V. call Ms mother and tell her to buy Mm a new one. 

An experience such as this may have a decisive influence upon 
the personality development. 

A general observation of our data regarding the social activity 
of the child leads us to say that the social activity appears in re- 
lation to the child’s building up of his self. Several investigators, 
such as R. E. Arrington^®®^ and M, A. Barker/^^ suggest an in- 
crease of social activity with age. M. B. Parten^^^®^ foimd that 
independent play decreases and leadership behavior increases with 
age. M. S. Fisher/^®^^ observing the language patterns of pre- 
school children of from 2 to S years, found a high proportion of 
children’s remarks made about themselves. However, witii the ages 
from 2 to 4 there was an increase in the number of remarks about 
other people. Growing up, the children gradually use more fre- 
quently the plural personal pronouns, “we,” “our,” and “us*” 

AH these observations suggest that with the development of 
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self the child gradually becomes aware of his membership in^ a 
larger group. However, throughout all preschool years the child 
speaks most frequently about his own person. M. S. Fisher con- 
cludes that the child is a “confirmed egotist,” though he is very 
sociable; however, the child is an egotist without being conscious of 
his ego. 

SocLAL Relationships in Childhood and Adulthood 

There is a basic difference between the social relationships of 
the adult and those of the young child. It is a difference in per- 
ceiving society as well as in expressing social relationships. For the 
adult, societ}^ consists only of human beings. The child, who person- 
ifies objects, plants, and animals, lives in a much larger but much 
less differentiated society. The social relationships of adults con- 
sist of an interchange of stimuli and responses. Since the child’s 
self has not yet crystallized, he has not yet developed a definite 
relationship between his individuality and his environment. He 
does not feel himself confronted by an environment but confounded 
with it. Hence, even if the child realizes the existence of other 
persons and objects, he does not acknowledge that these objects and 
persons have a structure independent of himself. He perceives his 
environment almost as parts of himself and lives thus in a monolo- 
gous way. He treats his friends not so much as companions but as 
protagonists of his own fantasies. The adult perceives society in a 
realistic way, while for the child imagination and reality are con- 
foimded. The child lives with imagined persons. Almost every 
child has imagined friends or animals, and the attempt to substitute 
them by real beings or objects is often unsuccessful. The social 
relationship of adults is directed toward personalities and not to 
outer attributes. For a child clothes, name, etc., form an inseparable 
part of a person. The child may immediately like or dislike a person 
if he likes or dislikes his clothes. He may hate h im if the name of 
such a person — ^for instance, Wolf — evokes anxiety due to associa- 
tkttis with fairy tales. 

Not only the perception but also the expression of social relation- 
sl^ps is different in child and in adult. The adult’s ways of express- 
iog love or hate are limited by certain conventional standards. 
Hffi difld’s s3nnbolic language in expressing his social attitude is 
imidh wifte and less differentiated. The child may express negative 
sociri rdatkmshlps by tantrums, breaking his toys, bad eating 
<tebits, wad fe a nline ss, bed-wetting, etc. Positive social relationships 
aSte net in a direct but in an indirect way, in a reversal 
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of all the items enumerated for the negative relationships. In 
positive as well as in negative social relationships the child lives in 
a world of substitutes which may either reflect his direct attitude or 
be a compensation for it. Loving or hating his doll may directly 
reflect loving or hating an adult. On the other hand, loving the doll 
may be a compensation for hating an adult. 

The child’s social world of human beings is very limited, while 
that of the adult is formed by a great variety of relationships. The 
social world of the young child consists basically of his family. It 
was found that the worst war experiences of British children had a 
less negative effect upon their personality than the evacuation to 
safe places by separating them from their families.^^°°’ The 
relationship to father, mother, and siblings patterns the child’s 
emotional concepts. The father usually represents knowledge and 
power, while the mother usually represents protection. The rela- 
tionship to father and mother also patterns the child’s ideals. 
Different religions show us that the concept of God has developed 
from that of the father (Pater noster) and that female divinities, 
like the Virgin Mary, are patterned after the image of the mother. 
Politically, dictators often take over the fatherly role. Hence, the 
first family relationships may form a foundation for the individual’s 
later attitudes in life. The emotional and intellectual in fl uences of 
the family lead the child either to imitation or to resentment. 
Unhappiness in this first social environment may lead to the build- 
ing up of a private world. A child may build up the idea of having 
been kidnapped by his parents, and that he would have been a 
prince with his real parents. Thus the child’s imagination generally 
represents a wish-fulfillment for imsatisfied needs in his present 
social environment. One reason for the child’s unhappiness may be 
an interference in his relationship to one parent by the other parent. 
If the father comes home and takes the mother away he appears as 
an intruder, whereas if he occupies himself immediately with the 
child, his sudden appearance may be celebrated as a great event. 
Siblings form the child’s secondary environment. They may be 
hated because their presence diminishes the parents’ care for one 
child; or they may be loved as objects of projection. 

The development of social relationships goes through several 
stages, which do not always appear in a definite succession but the 
different manifestations of which can always be recognized. 

The first phase is the child’s monologous stage. Here the child 
lives as a self-sufficient tmity, not being dependent on positive or 
negative attitudes of his environment. 
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The second phase is that of a discharge. It appears especially as 
aggression but is not necessarily directed against any specific per- 

The third phase is that of identification. The child expands his 
personality by identifying himself with his environment. 

The foiirtii phase is that of the establishment of ideals. Certain 
figures and objects are more and more separated from the diffuse 
environmental background and become models which the child 
likes to follow. 

The fifth phase is that of possession. The concept of possession 
demands differentiation — a differentiation between objects, between 
child and object, and between the child and other persons who do 
not possess the same object. 

The sixth phase is that of competition. The process of dif- 
ferentiation has developed. The child realizes the difference between 
his own individuality and that of another child with whom he gets 
into competition. 

The seventh phase is that of directed love and aggression. The 
emotions are no longer a mere discharge but are intentionally 
directed toward a certain person. In this stage the emotions do not 
demand a reciprocal attitude. They follow the motto which Goethe 
pot in the words, “What matter to you if I love you!” 

The eighth phase is that in which emotion demands a reciprocal 
action of love and aggression. 

The ninth phase is that of altruism, which appears as help, 
assistance, offering presents, making sacrifices. 

The tenth phase is that of cooperation. The child is aware of 
the relationships between himself and other persons. He begins to 
distinguish between cause and effect. He begins to realize the 
characteristics of another individuality. It is a phase which ulti- 
mately leads to the crystallization of the self. 

Hence, there is a general difference between the social relation- 
sjnps of the adult and of the child, and a specific difference in the 
sevmal stages of the child’s development. In each stage the adult’s 
sqpprosudi to the child must be different. 
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Chapter IV 

THE CHILD’S CONCEPT OF REALITY 

Space, Time, and Differentiation 

T he reality of the child is different from that in which the adult 
lives. Reality implies a definite concept of space. The spatial 
concept of the adult is conditioned by his long experience in perceiv- 
ing and representing things; for instance, in a human figure he sees 
and would draw the head above and the legs below. For the young 
child the constancy of position is not yet developed. As experiments 
have shown, he may perceive equally well objects in an inverse 
position and draw them that way. 

Reality means a definite concept of time. The adult has a defi- 
nite feeling for present, past, and future. The child has not yet had 
enough experience to establish a past and to visualize a future, and 
his pr^nt is different from that of the adult since it is mingled with 
his ima^nation. 

Reality means a definite concept of relationships. The adult 
conceives reality as a specific order and configuration of objects, 
situations, and persons. The child has not yet established definite 
relatioDsliips. 

For the adult reality means a specialization of functions, actions, 
and reactions.^ If he does certain things, he cannot do others, and 
Ifi has to act in successive steps. The world of the young child is 
yet speoalized, it is stiU an undifferentiated unity. If the infant 
mats ts ^t an object, he grasps with hands and feet, with the 
UMty of bis entire body. Even the nursery school child still speaks 
wfth Ms entire body. 

Ffr the adult leaEty means the confrontation of the individual 
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with the environment. The young child’s personality is not yet sepa- 
rated from the environment. He projects his own personality upon 
objects, and objects reflect their structure upon him. He does not 
yet conceive the difference between male and female, between 
human beings and animals, animals and plants, plants and objects. 

For the adult reality means a separation between daily experi- 
ence and dream, between perception by the senses and by the 
imagination. For the young child reality and dream, perception and 
imagination form almost a unit. 

For the adult reality means the sum of his own experiences and 
of the experiences of others, which have been proved. Reality 
means simply what is possible in the world we live in. For the child 
all is possible, there are no limits to real experiences. 

For the adult reality means a scheme of events related to each 
other by cause and effect. His world is determined by the words 
“because” and “in order to.” The young child does not realize 
causal or final relationships. His only interpretation is that things 
happen to appear together ; he does not realize whether they neces- 
sarily belong to each other or not. The cup from which the mother 
drinks is a “mother-cup,” and this “togetherness” seems to the 
child to be necessity. 

For the adult reality means a definition of the qualities of ob- 
jects. A chair is only an object serving the purpose of a seat. For 
the child a chair may fimction as a dog, as a car, or what not. 

What is our attitude toward the child’s reality? On the one hand, 
his reality is so different from ours that we cannot make an approach 
to it from our viewpoints. On the other hand, we have to protect 
him from too many disappointments in the adult’s reality. What 
should be our attitude toward the child’s imagination? Should we 
break this imagination by correcting it in terms of our reality? 
Should we give him occasion to live his reality by giving him fairy 
tales and explanations that fit into his world? If the child asks for 
an explanation of birth, should we give him a realistic interpreta- 
tion? And if he asks about death, should we use religious concepts? 

A realistic approach would not fit into the different world con- 
cept of the child, who cannot integrate many items of knowledge. 
A complete support of the child’s world conception, however, would 
bring him into conflict with the reality of adults to which he has to 
become adjusted. It therefore seems that realistic approaches have 
to be made carefully and step by step. Forcing the adult’s reality 
upon the child may bring psychic tensions, just as such tensions may 
later appear if a support of the child’s imagination brings him into 
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conflict with the adult’s reality. The degree to which children enjoy 
fairy tales and “meaningless” nursery rhymes shows that the child 
has a need for discharge of his own imagination into such expres- 
sions. They should not be eliminated for the sake of an adult’s 
realistic approach. If the child questions birth and death, certain 
realistic details may be given, but not so many that the child be- 
comes more bewildered instead of less. Material which cannot be 
integrated provokes anxieties. Hence, the child’s approaches to 
reality must be directed in terms of the child’s total structure and 
not from the fixed viewpoint of the adult. 

Self-Observation 

Searching for his self, the child discovers his outer features, he 
discovers that he has blood and organs in his body, he searches for 
h i s origin and his future, and with each discovery the child expe- 
riences not a single fact but a mystery of life with many connections. 

Mirrors have an extreme attraction for little children. “Is it 
really me?” asked a little boy again and again, looking into the 
mirror, “I want to see me, I want to see everything in the world.” 
The mirror leads the child to the first philosophical problem, namely, 
that of being confronted with himself; he realizes that he has to 
discover himself, and then the world by himself. 

The child experiences his feeling inside, but he can’t see it. The 
discrepancy between outside and inside, between what is manifest 
and what is hidden, and the impossibility of getting satisfactory an- 
swers from adults, becomes one root for the feeling of insecurity and 
of anxiety in children. Children try desperately to establish rules, 
and to explore reasons by ceaseless questioning. But most of these 
questions are of such a kind that the adult cannot answer them 
satisfactorily. 

The child experiences his sensations and reactions, and we can- 
not explain to him why he perceives and why he feels things. The 
child observes Ms actions, and we cannot explain to him the scien- 
tific facts. 


The Problem of Birth 

The child, trying to become familiar with the world, searches for 
^ ori^ and aim of things, and very soon asks about his own 
®r^. The fMiowing is a record taken by a mother of her 3^4- 
fewr-oW be^: ^ 

**Bfominy, when I was inside you, you had to stay in bed 
aa the tirae because you were sick — is that true?” 
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Mother: “Oh no, I was perfectly all right, I was up all the time.” 

Andrew: “But could you walk too?” 

Mother: “Certainly, I could walk and run too!” 

Andrew: “Is it true — or is it a joke?” 

Mother: “It is true, Andrew. A woman with a baby inside her is 
perfectly normal; she is healthy and happy and she is doing 
the same things she always did.” 

Andrew : “But I never saw a woman with a baby inside her I ” 

Mother: “Sure you did. Remember Anna? When she came to 
visit us with Frank she already had a baby inside her and she 
was quite healthy and was walking and doing lots of things, 
didn’t she?” 

Andrew: “That’s true. But then how can one know whether a 
woman has a baby inside her or not?” 

Mother: “It is not very important to know that about any woman. 
If she is a friend of yours she’U tell you.” 

Andrew: “Mommy, when I was inside you — ^what were you eat- 
ing?” 

Mother: “Anything I liked. I only drank a lot of milk because 
that was good for you.” 

Andrew: “But did you drink coffee too?” 

Mother: “Yes, I did.” 

Andrew: “But you were crazy! Don’t you know that coffee is 
bad for children?” 

The next records were taken in a nursery school (V.C.) : 

Alice: “You know where babies are in the hospital? In great big 
baskets. Maybe the nurses put them in there. Maybe they do. 
Nobody knows the things God does. Nobody, nobody.” 

Eric: “I do.” 

Alice: “You do not. You don’t know how he makes people.” 

Eric: “He made me.” 

Irvin: “Do you know what my mother has inside of her?” 

Observer: “Could it be a baby brother or sister?” 

Irvin: “Yes. . . . Mother told me. She told me a long time ago, 
she has it inside of her. . . . Daddy doesn’t know anyt h i n g 

about it. He won’t know imtil it comes 

“I hope it’s a baby brother. I’ve wanted a baby brother to 
play with ever since I was a baby. I won’t like it if it’s a baby 
sister. I won’t play with her.” 

Observer: “It would be nice for your mother and daddy to have 
both a little boy and a little girl.” 
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Irvin: “Well, maybe I’E play with her but not until after a long 
time. Maybe mother has two babies inside her, a boy and a 
girl, or two boys, or maybe even three boys and three girls. 
Then we would have a big family and we’d have to build a 
bigger house or have a whole apartment.” 


Ben: “Edna [sister] said, the mommies have to be the ones to 
have the chOdren. — ^Why couldn’t I? ... It would be nice if 
one person could do it all. If you could be a man and still have 
the children.” 

Observer: “Why?” 

Ben; “Then it would all be you. You could make up your mind 
without asking anybody.” 

Observer; “Then you’d like to live all alone in the world?” 

Ben : “Yes, just me. Not anybody else. — I could take care of my- 
self. I could talk to myself. If I was all by myself then there 
wouldn’t be any bad people in the world.” 

.cJ^W’s search for his origin is the most important part of 
his inquiry about the world he lives in. The question of whence he 
came and how he was made is linked up vsdth his questions about 
the structure and origin of everything. The drive for knowledge is 
proportionately much greater in the child than in the adult. Chil- 
dren want to know where speech comes from, where it is kept, how 
we make sounds, how people see, how they get sick, what happens to 
people while they are sick, what pain is, and so forth. The child 
compares his body to various animals and wonders why he is built 
differently, why a boy’s body is different from that of a girl, and so 
on. Since the child identifies himself with the world around him the 
problei^ about origin and structure of objects are his own prob- 
lems, they are centered in the question about his own origin 


The Problem of Death 

In same way that the child, searching for his self, questions 
wtee he from, he also questions what wiU happen to him at 
^ ^ case with the problem of birth, where we use a 
or a fantastic approach, according to whether the child is 
realistic or the more imaginative type, so we have two 
kinds of approach to the problem of death. C. asks R. 
You know what people do when they die?— They 
^ people in it.” Freddy said 

Bm aie trolfegr car will pass over you.” But just as many^children 
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do not accept an explanation of birth, even if it is explained to them 
in a naturalistic way, and prefer to return to the more imaginative 
story of the stork, so many children do not like to consider realis- 
tically the problem of death but continue to consider it as a state of 
dreaming from which one can awake/^®^ A boy whose father is 
abroad remarked: ^^When my father goes to heaven, then he comes 
back to us all the way round/’ 

Another record on death (B.C.) : 

Andrew: ^^Mommy, why did imcle die?” 

Mother : ^^He died because he was old.” 

Andrew: “But how could they know that he was dead?” 

Mother : “The doctor came to see him and he knew he was dead 
because he was not feeling anything any more.” 

Andrew: “And where is uncle now?” 

Mother: “They took him to a beautiful park, in a cemetery, and 
he is there, having a good rest.” 

Andrew: “Then we can go and see him.” 

Mother: “We can go to that park, but we cannot see him.” 
Andrew: “Why?” 

Mother: “Because dead persons are buried.” 

Andrew: “Why are they buried?” 

Mother: “So that they can rest quietly and nobody can disturb 
them.” 

Andrew: “How are they buried?” 

Mother: “They are put in a nice coffin, and then the coffin is put 
in a hole in the ground ; then everything is covered again with 
the ground and on top we can plant beautiful flowers or grass.” 
Andrew : “I would like to go and see the park some day.” 
Mother: “We will go if you want to.” 

Andrew: “Mommy, does a dead person move?” 

Mother: “No, a dead person looks as if he were asleep.” 
Andrew: “But is a dead person breathing too?” 

Mother: “No, a dead person doesn’t breathe any more.” 
Andrew: “But then it is completely different, because when one is 
asleep he is breathing, isn’t he?” 

Mother: “Yes, you are right, it is different.” 

Andrew: “Mommy, do we all have to die?” 

Mother: “Yes, we all have to die when we are very old.” 
Andrew; “But I don’t want to die. I don’t want to!” 

A child lives in a world of bewilderment. He tries desperately 
to rmderstand what goes on around him. We must be careful in 
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answering the child’s questions. He is serious about them, and our 
answers are important to him. When a child asks questions per- 
taining to sex, birth, and death, many parents are inclined to tell 
the child fairy tales that may differ each time the child brings up 
the subject. This is very confusing for the child, and he is indined 
to seek another source for his information. Such incidents are dan- 
gerous for the child’s mental development. A child frustrated in his 
explorations of the mind may develop symptoms such as bed- 
wetting, lying, and crankiness. The need for a mental discharge 
finds a substitute in an emotional discharge. 


Reality akd Imagination 

The adult’s reality is based upon experiences, either his own or 
those of his fellow men, known to him directly or from oral or writ- 
ten reports. The child has not had such experiences, but for his 
lac^f Imowledge of reality he substitutes a very vivid imagination. 
The hfe of the child consists for the most part of playing and 
e^ing. Since the child is not able and is not allowed to act as he 
would hke to, he plays what he would like to do in reality The 
question What is the chfid’s own attitude toward his playing and 

toe cMd s fantasies as make-believe. Biihler assumes that the 
^Id ^ always conscious of the unreality of his fantasies. Actually, 
^dren say very often: Let’s pretend to be such and such an ani- 

Sow whtf T ^ A little boy tells the observer: 

of?t hnTi \ ^ ^ a tree and I climb 

on it, but I pretend it is a car.” However, the intensity of the pame 

Sto^toe identifies himself completely 

t r’' “d Maty |lay It 

Mail their play. When later 

J^emin|^ Hilda. Where are the tigers?” Hilda answers- 

^laXr“^Sallto° -ake-beUeve attitude seems 

Se^d (>, ft concession to the adults who ate observing 
toe On the other hand, many things which the 

ieac^y what he imagines, this imaginatiol 

~cl in the 
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child’s psychic organism, he lives in a state of fluctuation -without 
limits and fixations. The young child has not yet a definite time 
relation. Stern^®®®^ quotes the folio-wing questions of his 4-year-old 
boy:* “Is today tomorrow? Is now today? ... If we go home 
then it -will be today. . . . We -will pack today and start yesterday.” 
The reality of the child is -without connection to the dimensions of 
time. But also the relations to space are very unstable in the young 
child. Near and distant space, outside and inside, right and left, 
above and below, can, as is indicated especially clearly in children’s 
drawings, not always be distinguished. 

A main confusion in the world concept of the young child is that 
the facts he knows are isolated facts, not organized as to their 
proper content. The child tries to establish relationships between 
different things he has heard; he makes connections that appear to 
be illogical, but which are based upon logical deductions. A child 
who had heard that people are starving in Germany asked: “Where 
do people go when they die? To Germany?” Another child be- 
lieves: “God has a jack-knife as big as the sky. He cuts people’s 
throats -with it.” The reason is: “Because pictures have Jesus all 
bloody.” (V.C.) 

Dissociation of Peesonality 

What we call imagination in the young child is different from the 
adult’s imagination because of the degree of its intensity. Since the 
child continuously projects his inner life upon the objects surround- 
ing him, reality and imagination are not sharply differentiated from 
each other. F. V. Markey^^®®®^ foimd that children 2J4 years of 
age participate in imaginative situations on an average of six and 
one-half imaginative situations per two and one-half hours. Accord- 
ing to a study of M. P. Bemham,t the remarks of 2-year-old chil- 
dren contained 1.5 per cent of imaginative situations; this percent- 
age rose to 8.7 at about 4 years of age, and in some instances it -w^ 
26 per cent. The make-believe world which imderlies all play activi- 
ties of children may become stronger than reality. Children escape 
to a world of their own imagination in which everything happens 
according to their -wishes. 

In his imaginary world one boy gets rid of his older sister, 
against whom he feels strong trends of jealousy. He now has an- 
other sister who is smaller than his real sister. Now he lives in a 
big house — ^no longer in the small apartment in which he lives in 

♦ P. 39S. 

t Quoted in 300 
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reality. He can do what he wants, being without the interference of 
adults. Then the child plays at being another boy who now can 
praise himself through an imaginary companion: “You know that 
little boy who lives on Walnut Avenue? He is a nice little boy. My 
name is Carl Thomas. I’m just going to be here a little while.” The 
phenomenon of imaginary companions, which occurs most fre- 
quently between the ages of 4 and 10, is similar to a hallucination 
and can hardly be destroyed by happenings in reality. A little boy 
played continuously with an imaginary donkey, tyrannizing his fam- 
ily because wherever they went, the little donkey was in the way. 
The parents bought the child a big toy donkey, whereupon the child 
exclaimed: “How happy my little donkey is to have a playmate!” 
Imaginary companions do not necessarily have permanent charac- 
teristics. Jersild and Holmes^®®^^ found that only a third of the 
children they observed gave definite and permanent characteristics 
to their imaginary companions. Girls had imaginary boy compan- 
ions more frequently than boys had girl companions. The imaginary 
companions are a manifestation of the child’s “dissociation of per- 
sonality,” in which a centering self is not yet established. 

In some instances the dissociation of personality goes so far 
that the child does not always feel the unity of his own body. The 
observation that children in the first months of life often inflict 
wounds on themselves was interpreted by D. Tiedemann^®'^^^ and by 
W. Preyer^*”^ as a lack of thorough self-perception. 

The child who experiences different moods feels like different 
persons. The same holds true for his other trends; if the child 
desires certain things he cannot get he escapes to a make-believe 
situation of being grown up; if he feels very insecure he imagines 
that he is an infant who is fondled. Thus the child’s ego expands 
and shrinks, forming different personalities. In the period of ex- 
pansion a boy says:* “I am tired of being a little boy. I am a big 
boy. Soon I will be a daddy.” In the period of reduction : “Today 
Fm not gonna be big. I’m gonna be a little baby and you must take 
care of me. I can’t do anything for myself. I can just lie in your 
lap. I^ tired of being a big boy for a while.” When one is big, the 
child explains, “you can do what you want to do and nobody tells 
yoo and you don’t have to ask.” When one is little then one can also 
do what one wants because everybody cares for the little baby. 
1^, hearing of soldiers who have to go to war and shoot people, 

^ ^ Growing Dp. Parents^ Magazine, February, 

p. IS. (A VJC. record.) 
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feels the burden of being a grownup: “Sometimes I wish I didn’t 
have to grow big, pretend I’m a little baby and have a long time to 
wait till I grow big.” 

Our examples demonstrate two basic characteristics of the 
child’s mental life: the confusion between reality and imagina- 
tion and the dissociation of personality. Stern remarks in this 
respect * 

This mutual, intimate intermingling of reality and imagination is a funda- 
mental fact, the full significance of which has only been recognized in the last 
ten years, and yet it is the source of the most important psychological knowl- 
edge of equal significance in the highest form of imagination as emdenced in 
art, and in the simplest in primitive man and in the little child. 

However, we should not forget that the characteristics of the 
child’s “reality” and “imagination” have a specific structure, as 
have all his other manifestations, such as “aggression,” “affection,” 
etc. If we use terms taken from a vocabulary with which we describe 
the adult’s psychic structure to interpret the child’s behavior we 
should always consider that the term has another meaning when 
applied to a child, where it refers to another level of the psychic 
structure. 


Dreams 

Children’s dreams, like those of adults, are mostly fantasies of 
wishes or fantasies of fears originating in frustrating experiences. 
If the child is not happy at home he escapes into the world of 
dreams, and such dreams are based upon wishes (V.C.) . 

Observer: “What do you like to do best at home?” 

Harry: “Let’s see . . . Oh, I don’t like to do anyth i ng home. . . 
Observer: “Isn’t there anything you like to do in your room?” 
Harry: “Yes — one thing. I like to play. I like to get up in the 
night time and play soldiers and cowboys. — In the night time 
we’re going to see the big boats and the Normandie and the 
sailors and the soldiers and the captains and everything in the 
night time I’m going to my grandma’s and my mommy and 
daddy are going to my avmts’ — ^and then going in the morning 
to a football game. . . t 

* P. 277 
t P. 32. 
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A 4-year-old boy says (V.C.) : 

I Tide in the nigM sometimes. I ride in the very dark. I have a flashlight. 
Very fast. I ride in the very dark. When all the other chOdren are asleep I stay 
np and ride in the night. Sometimes I ride on a bicycle and some days on an 
elephant like in my book and sometimes ... I do ride in the dark night when 
children are sleeping — ^with my flashlight on. 

I go everywhere alone, to school, and I came here alone. I have no people 
that live with me. ... I can eat alone and dress myself and I am not even 
afraid to be in the dark — asleep by myself. 

Many children have dreams based upon fears. The terror dream 
seems to be a result of projections, feelings, and emotions which 
could not be discharged in daily life. The mother of the 3 -year- 
old boy referred to before recorded the following two dreams : 

FIRST DREAM 

There was a woman who knocked me off the pillow. She was a woman who 
gave gifts to a man, the gifts were in little white boxes. The man was looking 
for a gift for his wife and the woman couldn’t And the right one for that man. 
The man was always saying, “That’s not right, that’s not right.” And the 
woman was always showing him other gifts and others and others. I was there 
on the floor and the woman knocked me off the pillow because, you know how 
it looks sometimes. And I called daddy and be ran into my room and then the 
woman disappeared, you know, she broke in little pieces, it looked like that, I 
think she went back to her room. But I was scared that she might be hiding 
inside my pillow. 

To interpret this dream we must investigate the child’s recent 
emotional esperiences. The child had questioned his mother about 
birth previous to the dream (see p. 73)5 thus he had on his mind 
the problem of birth and the relationship of father, mother, and 
hiniself. The main scene is that a woman gives presents to a man 
wMch he does not like. To the child man and woman are represen- 
tatkms of father and mother. The mother, whose characteristic it is 
to give presents to the father, knocks the dreamer off the pillow. 
The gift may easily be explained as tbe new baby, whose arrival 
wogd endanger the child’s position in the family. The child appeals 
to ins father, who is on the child’s side, refusing the gift. Hence the 
4ream egresses the child’s fear that he will have to share with the 
new bai^ the affection that he now receives. He is afraid of becom- 

jgss importiSLiili sikI Isss tbe center of tbe f 3 ixiily* 
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SECOND DREAM 

I was on the sidewalk in front of my house when a woman with an orange 
coat came. She was running backward, I really don’t know how she could do 
that, and always running backward she ran over me, she didn’t touch me, she 
just ran over me with her legs, and then she laughed. And then I saw two 
black bears, a daddy bear and a mummy bear, who were looking at us, they 
were very good animals and I loved them, and I was scared that the woman 
wdth the orange coat might run over them too. They were not real bears, you 
know, they were like shadows, you know, those shadows which contp out of the 
walls when it is beginning to get dark; but they had real heads and eyes and 
legs. 


The second dream appeared several months after the first one. 
The feeling of danger seems to have increased. The element of fear 
is stressed by the running backward, the black bears, and the shad- 
ows. The child was especially frightened by the fact that the woman 
was running backward. He cried, “I don’t want to sleep any more 
in this bed because it is full of women. When I sleep I like to be 
quiet.” The fear of a new birth, as expressed in the first dream, 
seems to be related to the fear of death, a problem which the child 
had recently discussed with his mother (see p. 73). The mother, 
he fears, may die like his uncle, running backward, away from the 
child. The mother plays a double role for the child; she is desired 
and feared at the same time. 

Children live on the threshold of reality and dream. As C. W. 
Xi mmiTi .s observed,^®®®^ * “Young children have a great difficulty in 
separating the dreaming from the waking element.” To children 
dreams are a kind of reality, since they cannot distinguish between 
the world without and the world within themselves. 

Theories of Play 

Playing is the dominant factor in a child’s life; however, the 
meaning of play is different for child and for adult. Many theories 
have heen offered for an interpretation of the origin of play. 

Schiller spoke of the play instinct as a special human gift, which 
he glorified: “Man is only man indeed when he plays.” Here the 
artist identifies play with creative artistic activity, glorifsdng his 
own profession. However, the aesthetic playlike activity of the 
adult seems to be different from the serious identification in the 
play of the young child. Karl Groos^^^^^ explained play as either a 

»P. 36. 
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means of discovery by experimentation or an expression of activities 
and impulses. Psychoanalysts interpret play as a symbolic expres- 
sion of wishes and of actions which are prohibited to the child in 
reality. Alfred Adler sees in the child’s play a satisfaction of a striv- 
ing for power and superiority. 

The main difficulty in interpreting the meaning of children’s 
play seems to be that we cannot speak of the child’s play in general. 
There are as many types of play and as many motivations of play 
activity as there are different actions of adults in their different 
motivations. On the other hand, it does seem to be possible to make 
tentative classifications of various groups of play, each of which, 
however, should be interpreted for each child in an individual way. 

Tools and Imagination in Play Activity 

Among the different groups of play we have to distinguish play 
with given tools from that with imagined tools. Tools range from 
bottle tops, buttons, and sticks to building blocks, toys, dolls, and 
elaborate play material. The importance of elaborate play material 
for young children is often overestimated by adults. Since the young 
child is in a state of continuous projection, it does not make much 
difference whether his toy is a wooden stick or an artistic figure. 
Several studies have been made on the preferences for play mate- 
rial.^®^^ Building materials, especially blocks, modeling and painting 
material, are most popular. This seems to indicate a preference 
for unpattemed raw material upon which the child can easily pro- 
ject his imagery. There app»ear some differences in the preferences 
of boys and of girls: mec h anical toys are more preferred by boys; 
dolls, crayons, and scissors are more preferred by girls. However, 
it is difficult to differentiate here between innate and environmental 
influences. Play activities in which tools are imagined have psycho- 
logically wider implications, since the child is not limited or directed 

the material- This imaginative play has its implication for the 
social, mental, and emotional development of the child. 

The sodal influence of play is the development of leadership or 
subordination characteristics. Introvert or extravert tendencies are 
te-e in the making. Although solitary play is characteristic of the 
naooolc^us stage, the child enjoys his play more if he occasionally 
om interchange ideas with other children. The degree of stimula- 
te cooperation, and discipline is decisive for the formation of 
piscsoBality. 

Tim mental influence of play appears in its exploratory char- 
. Many jflay activities are hmitatioiis of observations and ex- 
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periences, stimulating the process of learning and helping the child 
in his search for facts. Sex play and father and mother play seem 
to be based more upon mental curiosity as to the secrets of the body 
than upon sexual impulses. 

The emotional influence of play is generally disregarded, al- 
though it seems to be most important. The child discharges his 
emotions in play activities, he discharges aggression, fear, and ten- 
sion, and in his make-believe patterns he discharges needs for pro- 
tection, security, and dominance. 

Play is the child’s social, mental, and emotional ventilator; it is 
a bridge between reality and imagination and a rehearsal for the 
role the child wishes to assume in life. 

The Social Influence of Play 

During their play activity children establish social contacts and 
develop social relationships. A common projection of wishes and 
fears forms a bond in a group, out of which a leader gradually 
emerges. 

The recording of collective plays is of special value in diag- 
nosing the personalities of the various children, differentiating, as it 
does, the individual reactions to the same stimulus. One child, for 
instance, uses the whole play to acquire leadership of the group. 
Some children use the play to express their wish for submission; 
another group takes the playing only as play, as a means for enter- 
tainment, for which another might easily be substituted. 

The Mental Influence of Play 

It is characteristic of the play and games of older children that 
they contain, as Piaget remarks, * “an extremely complex system 
of niles, that is to say, a code of laws, a jurisprudence of his own.” 
For the young child just the opposite seems to be true. His game 
seems to be a projection of his dreams, and he uses his comrades as 
actors to play his dream. Characteristic of these play activities is 
the absence of any rules; they may change as rapidly as pictures in 
a dream, and they may involve just as incoherent elements as does a 
dream. While the play of the older child seems to be a training in 
the channeling of emotions by a system of laws, the play of the 
young child seems to be an attempt to seek goals for the discharge 
of emotions. This searching for goals builds up the mental world of 
the child. The play of the older child, for instance the game of 


♦p. 1. 
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marbles, has an abstract character; if a young child plays with 
marbles he may use them for representing persons, animals, or ob- 
jects. The abstract character emphasizes the rule, the concrete 
character emphasizes the content. The play of the young child has 
much more the character of a play in a theater; it is a rehearsal of 
life situations and of experiences to which an adjustment has not 
yet been accomplished. In this way the play of young children is an 
expression of their attempt to overcome the obstacles of reality; as 
a realization of their desires the play is, like a dream, a wish- 
fulfillment; and as a projection of their fears the play serves to 
overcome anxieties (V.C.). 

Ben (in a low coy voice, to Irene) : “Let’s play die.” 

Ieene: “All right.” 

(Both run over to the box. Ben climbs up the inclined board on 
his hands and knees.) 

Ben: “We’re going to die up here.” 

IsENE (following): “Yes.” 

Ben (verbalizing all his movements) : “Now we climb up here, 
down, oyer, up this side, now down here. We want to die up 
here.” 

Irene: “Yes.” 

Ben: “We’te going to die, and we’ll cry.” 

(Ben lay very still on the bed. Irene imitated him, but did not 
enter wholeheartedly into the play. She went off to something else, 
and Ben gave up play too.) 

The child’s play of hiding,, of “disappearing” and “reappear- 
ing,” seems to have its emotional value in experiencing that if some- 
thing disappears, it must not necessarily be lost but will reappear 
soon. 

Ben (when hiding himself) : “I’m disappearing. It’s night; the 
middle of the night. I’m gonna disappear.” 

The fear of going to sleep which most children have seems to 
lave (me origin — an anxiety lest they disappear, since the young 
dald has not yet aaiuired the security of his own self. 

On the whole, the play of the preschool child is very different 
from that of the older child. For the little child the play is a vent to 
^fcdhaige eiargies, while for the older child the play, consisting of 
serves to dbannel energies into a system of fixed values. 
Jte play is also a r^ietition of observations and a rehearsal of be- 
San&jr. The fdltowing is a record of a solitary play (V.C.) : 
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Henry (playing witii dolls and doll carriage) : “Put blankets over 
their heads to keep them warm. Now I’m the mother and I’ll 
take them for a ride in their carriage [pushes doll carriage back 
and forth] . Now I turn around; have to be careful of buildings 
here. Watch out! We don’t need lights on in here ’cause it’s 
daylight. I’ll shut all the doors so Philip can’t get in. Maybe 
he wants to play with me. I s’pose he does. I wonder what he’s 
doing outside. When will he be coming in? We need a nail in 
this wheel. My God, we really do need a nail. Two nails this 
carriage needs. — Philip is calling Harry outdoors. I’m going 
to look out [opens window and shouts:] Hey, Philip! Look 
at poor Philip out there. He probably misses me! He wants 
juice but I don’t. My babies are resting. Now he isn’t outside 
any more and I won’t lose him. I have nothing to look at, have 
I . . . but this dumb little book. Three Bears. That’s no good. 
I’m too hot by this old hot radiator. But I’m not going to move 
anyway.” 

The child re-enacts past observations with his baby brother, 
trying to understand the attitudes of his environment; at the same 
time he rehearses a future attitude toward his friend and imagines 
the friend’s attitude toward him. The play is a complicated train- 
ing of mental processes. 

The Emotional Influence of Play 

The emotional play of young children is somewhat similar to the 
dancing of primitive peoples, a kind of self-intoxication in which 
the creation possesses the creator. During a snake play some of 
the children were so frightened that they tried to escape but were 
unable to do so. One child stayed near the observer, pressing to her 
when danger threatened. Other children cringed and whined but 
were fascinated. Some children jumped up and down, squealing and 
clutching their pants. Others were giggling and leaping about hap- 
pily. For most of the children, carried away by their emotions, 
imagination had become reality. The discharge of anxiety whi ch 
took place in these collective emotions was experienced with greatest 
delight; the leader of the play was partly submerged by his own 
emotions, but partly able to direct the emotions of the group. 

The play that children most prefer is being animals. The yotmg 
child feels himself to be in an interim position. He belongs neither 
to the world of grownups nor to the world of babies. He feels him- 
self to be an outsider, a sp>ecies all by himself, as the animals are. 
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As one of a minority group, he makes friends with another minority 
group, the animals; and, knowing that animals may be dangerous 
and aggressive, he has in them a mighty ally against hostile adults. 
Thus Steve tells the observer: 


Steve: “At home we have elephants and two baby calves and a 
father bull and nineteen baby bulls and kangaroos and Kerns 
[lions] to hurt everybody over here, and goats that would bite 
everybody . . . and another awful thing ... a terrible thing 
that doesn’t like anything but teachers and me, and just hates 
everybody and climb on top of the nursery school and break 
all the windows and eat everybody in the nursery school. The 
animals don’t like anybody but me, I feed them grain. But one 
thing doesn’t like even me. It’s an old burglar; a police dog 
who always wears a hat. The police dog doesn’t like anybody, 
even me. I ought to give him away to a policeman.” 

In order to become familiar with his allies, the child imitates 
their customs. Since the young child is in a continuous state of 
metamorphosis, the sudden change of his identification is very char- 
acteristic. In the following we give some records of am'mgl plav 
(V.C.) : 


Walter (on the climbing apparatus) : “I’m a monkey climbing up.” 

Observer: “\V’hat does the monkey do when he gets to the top?” 

Walter: “This is a coconut tree. The monkey picks a coconut and 
throws it down. Seel [He picks an imaginary nut and drops it, 
then points^ to where it has landed. He picks another coconut 
and drops it also. This action is repeated several times while 
he talks to himself.] The monkey picks another coconut. It 
makes a noise when it drops. [Ira joins him.] The monkey 
drops the coconuts into the farmer’s truck down there. Do you 
see It? The farmer feels the coconuts. Monkeys won’t eat 
coconuts. They eat peanuts. This is a peanut vine [He con- 
tinues dimbing. At the top:] I am a cow in the sky. You are 
a cow, Ira.” 


Ira; **We are two cows.” 

Walter: “Moo moo, I am chasing the chickens.” 

^esEEVEs: “mere are you chasing the chickens, Walter?” 

yo" see them over 
crawls down to help chase the chickens away.] 
chMiens are all gone. Now the cowra can go back ” 

(Ben ccHnes over to join them.) 
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Walter: ‘‘You are a cow, Ben.” 

Ben: “No, I’m not.” 

Ira: “Yes, you’re a cow.” 

Observer: “What are you, Ben?” 

Ben : “I’m a boy.” 

Walter: “Yes, he’s a boy. He came to see the cows in the sky.” 

Ben: “I’m not going to be an elephant.” 

Observer: “You’re not?” 

Ben: “No, I’m going to be a boy.” 

(Some minutes later.) 

Ben: “I’m an elephant.” 

Observer (to Mary, who pretends to be a bear) : “Could you be an 
elephant?” 

Mary: “No.” 

Observer: “Why not?” 

Mary: “Because God didn’t make little girls to have trunks.” 

Donald takes up armfuls of grass and carries them over to Harry, 
thus introducing the “horse play.” 

Donald: “My sister swallows grass!” 

Harry (reacts bossily and turns from a horse into a farmer) : “Hey, 
horsies, want to go for a ride today? Get in there and stay in 
there! And next time don’t do that again. Go to bed, horsy. 
I’m going to bed too [stretching himself out] .” 

Donald: “I’m a cow — they stay out in the field all night, even if 
they get rained on. Don’t they? [To Harry:] Get up on top 
of the farmer’s bed.” 

Harry: “Horsies, don’t do that! Get off my back! ” 

Donald: “I must be the bear and you be the horsies and I come 
and bite you ! Here comes the big tiger ! ” 

Animal play has partly the function of discharging emotions. As 
an animal, Ellen can offer her hated newborn sister as a “fat baby 
to her tigers. Plajdng “wolves to eat people up,” Donald discharges 
his aggressive feelings against the grownups, and Harry suggests 
that other children are “wild bad horsies,” and he is the master with 
the whip. With animals the child can feel superior, thus balancing 
the inferiority feelings he has in the world of adults. 

Play As a Training for Expressiveness and Impressionability 

As indicated by our records, the child’s play is not only amuse- 
ment. It is a main activity of the child and as serious for him as all 
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the adult activities are for the adult. The attitude of the adult who 
belittles the child’s play or considers the child happy because he 
plays most of the time is a fundamental mistahe and shows that the 
child’s structure is for most adults as incomprehensible as the animal 
mind and that the child’s activities are as strange to the adult as 
the ceremonies of the wild savages of the Dark Continent are to 
civilized man. The child’s play activities are as manifold as are the 
adult’s occupations, and they have a similarly wide range of motiva- 
tions. 

For the child reality brings mnnberless frustrations, owing to 
the man y prohibitions set up by the adults. Unsuccessful protests 
made to the world of the adults can successfully be realized in a 
world of their own, established by play. However, the child’s drives 
are frustrated not only by inhibitions, but also by the pattern of life 
in which he is forced to deal with the adults. In this life all activities 
have a purpose. They are channeled by cause and goal. The joy in 
activities themselves, the joy in movements and fantasies which 
are purposeless, can be realized only in dreams or in play. While 
the adults have wide possibilities for self-expression by action and 
by identification (reading, theater, etc.), the child’s self-expression 
is nourished from the outside world only to a limited degree; he 
has to get most of his material for self-expression out of himself, 
and he has to set his own stage to realize it, namely, in play. Specific 
motivations for emotional discharges are the child’s fears, anxieties, 
and feelings of inferiority. While the adult gradually establishes a 
world of security, in which he knows what he can expect, the child, 
who has as yet had few experiences, notices changes, surprises, and 
instabilities in a much higher degree. In his play the child produces 
situations of his own imagining, and it is very characteristic that 
the main contents of children’s plays are sudden changes and men- 
acing situations. Producing and overcoming such changes and men- 
aces, the child in his play trains himself to discharge his emotions 
witlrout danger. Play as a world of his own gives the child the 
possibility of discharging freely his feeling of insecurity and of ac- 
quiring a feeling of security. Since during his early years the child 
is ccBitinuously confronted with new situations, he is in a continuous 
state of emotional tension which becomes manifest in overactivities. 
These overactivities again are mostly misinterpreted as a mere joy 
in movesoent. The accumulation of tension demands an outlet and 
reiaxaticm which the child finds in his play. 

Play as a me n tal discharge may have different motivations. A 
gpeat part of reality is meaningless to the child, and play is an 
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attempt to make the reality meaningful. The thi n king of the adult 
is determined by his associations, which are connected with each 
other by the laws of cause and effect, and which are organized by the 
conceptions of time and space. The child has not yet developed an 
understanding of cause and effect and of time and space; therefore 
his associations are loosely connected with each other. The child 
experiences that certain things appear together, but he does not 
know why. Play appears to be an attempt to fill such gaps; here 
the child tries to establish the most varied connections. These con- 
nections which he makes by himself seem to be a mental discharge 
for the unsatisfying connections of reality. The child’s struggle to 
find out about reality is also realized in his play activities. From the 
confusion between imaginative and realistic play the realistic fea- 
tures emerge more and more. The continuous changes in child play 
seem to be a training in the adjustment of themselves to the con- 
tinuous changes in reality. All the unsatisfied mental needs of 
imagination, speculation, and inquiry find an outlet in play activities. 

Play as social training becomes a reflection of the family rela- 
tionship; the child’s attitudes toward father, mother, and siblings 
are staged, trained, and corrected in play. Play offers freedom of 
responsibility and enables the child to try out his individuality in 
all directions. The feeling of insecurity which necessarily results 
from his lack of power and understanding can easily be compen- 
sated by play activities in which he possesses an imagined or a real 
power over his plajmates. Play is the first attempt to establish 
social contacts and to realize the meaning of leadership and sub- 
ordination. Play becomes a rehearsal for life activities, a pantomime 
of the child’s wishes and duties. 

Rules which gradually appear in the child’s play reflect his first 
attempts at organization in the emotional, mental, and social fields. 
In all the different motivations, of which we have given only a few, 
play is a serious effort of the child to adjust to reality; it is one of 
the main steps in the child’s search for his self. Play is a discharge 
of expression as well zis a training in the understanding of impres- 
sions. It may have the imaginative character of a dream and the 
practical features of reality. Structurally, play is a bridge between 
dream and reality. It is the child’s main contribution to guiding 
himself into the world, a most serious effort which uses up a great 
deal of his energies and which therefore should not be confounded 
with the play of the adult, which is usually a means of relaxation 
and amusement. 
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EXPERIMENTATION 




Chapter V 

THE PRESCHOOL CHH^D AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

The Growth of Individuality 

I N SPEAKING of the behavior of the cMd we must keep in mind 
that we speak only of the average reactions of children. Within 
the range of average reactions, however, there are as many in- 
dividual deviations with children as there are with adults. A. Gesell 
goes so far as to say:^^^^^ * 

It is permissible to speak of the individuality of the fetus, for even newborn 
infants display significant individual differences in their physiological processes, 
in their reactions to internal and extrinsic stimuli, in their patterns of feeding, 
sleeping, and waking activity, and in perceptivity. 

Although the human structure follows in its development certain 
basic patterns which are characteristic of various stages of growth, 
individuality appears as early as the first breath of life. Individu- 
ality is given, but it is only slowly accepted; when it is accepted, the 
preschool age ends. Now it again takes some time until individuality 
is consciously directed. After the search for the self is completed, 
after individuality is recognized, there starts the process of in^vidu- 
ation, ending when the search for the “I” becomes substituted by the 
search for the “You.” Then childhood has ended. 

The various stages in the development toward acceptance of the 
individuality may roughly be divided into the ages of from 1 to 5. 
At 1 year of age the child has his individuality “within” still fused 
with the environment without. At 2 years of age the child rea^- 
nizes himself as being different from Ae environment, but this dif- 
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ference is, so to speak, perceived objectively; it is characteristic that 
the child at this age speaks of himself in the third person — “Tommy 
did it,” or, “That’s mummy’s darling.” At 3 years of age the child 
gets the feeling of personal identity. Now he starts to separate him- 
self from the environment, it is the time of his monologous play , he 
starts mapping and naming the world. At 4 years of age the child 
establishes mental, emotional, and social relationships. It is the time 
of questioning, why and how and for what. At 5 years of age the 
starts accepting his difference, his independence, his unique- 
ness, in short, his individuality. It is the time of self-reliance, self- 
sufficiency, up to resentment and a revolutionary attitude. The 
preschool age has ended. The many individual differences which 
each child has already displayed at birth are now integrated into 
the self. The mental, emotional, and social attitudes are unified. 

There are wide individual differences in children’s reactions 
to failure,^®®^> * to social contacts,'®®^^ ^ to fear-provoking situa- 
tions,^®°^> * and there are also wide individual differences in self- 
expression. 

Types of Adjustment 

The individuality of the yoimg child becomes especially manifest 
if we observe different children in the same situation. Records on 
children’s behavior should be a combination of three kinds : ( 1 ) the 
verbal record, using the child’s own words as much as possible, (2) 
the descriptive record, describing the child’s behavior and activities 
as objectively as possible, and (3) the interpretative record, relating 
different behavioral aspects to each other and explaining them. The 
three records should be made separately. We present in this book 
many verbal records and give a great number of examples of in- 
terpretation. The following are two descriptive records of two chil- 
dren, taken by the same observer, at the same nursery school, at the 
same time (B.C.): 

Time: Jobnny (4 years of age) — Observations: 

10:3S AJi. He enjoys himself, playing alone on see-saw. His attention is 
drawn by children on wagon. He watches for a while and finally 
decides to take a ride. When children start to kick and fight, he 
gets off and watches quietly. When the children tumble off into a 
heap, he dimhs on excitedly, yelling, “Fire! Fire!” 
lQ;45AJf. He secures aa unoccupied ladder and climbs on a fence con- 

t I3P. 
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10:55 A.M. 

11:05 A.M. 

11:10 A.M. 

11:15 A.M. 

11:20 A.M. 


tentedly. Is agreeable to the teacher’s suggestion that he get down. 
Another boy noisily grasps the ladder, and Johnny disgustedly 
gives up; but he fights back when a boy unreasonably strikes him. 
He then plays in the sand, making “a cherry pie"' for the teacher. 
Gets in a big box to cry quietly at learning that there is no time 
for him to ride a bicycle. He says he wants to go home. Finally 
he takes the teacher's hand and goes submissively inside. 

He stands quietly in the bathroom imtil every^one is through, then 
he washes. He regards the children placidly. He spends a long 
time washing and drying in order to do it well. 

Goes into the dining room and takes a seat at a sparsely occupied 
table. Drinks all his juice quietly and sings his request for more. 
In the same manner he asks for another cracker. 

Goes in to get his mat, dances around with it, and lays it down. 
Goes over to the piano and bangs contentedly until he is forced to 
stop. Hops around on one foot, smiling happily. 

At the teacher’s request he goes to the mat and lies down and 
placidly watches other children. 


Johnny has a great deal of fun playdng by himself. He does not give the 
appearance of being afraid of the other children; he seems to think them not 
worth bothering with. He appears continually happy and carefree. 


There are other types of children who will participate in group 
activities only if they are leaders. Four-year-old Claire was one of 
these, as shown by the following observations of her. 


Time: 
10:35 A.M. 


10:45 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


11:10 A3£. 


Claire — O bservations : 

Outside in playground : Climbing on everything in sight. Picks up 
all the sticks and stones, etc., on the ground. Watches all the chil- 
dren intently. Does not mix, but imitates children’s actions. 

Tries to draw attention to herself by standing in conspicuous and 
precarious places; obviously feels superior. Continuously moves 
away from the crowd and climbs along a narrow beam. Picks 
different objects off the ground and throws them aggressively into 
the sand box. Screams delightedly at herself. Returns to the 
group of children at the play bars. G^ts bored. 

Refuses to follow children to the house and also refuses to help 
put the playthings away. She regards the children intently and 
scowls. Sits down, talking pleasantly to herself. Sees other chil- 
dren going into the house, runs past them and hurries to the most 
comfortable rhafr and sits down to read aloud to herself. 

Refuses to take off her coat and to wash as all other children are 
doing* Pretends that she is reading the words in the book in an 
endeavor to impress the children. She imitates the noi^ss of the 
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animals in the story. At this point she is very pleased with herself. 
The teacher forcibly assists her in taking off her coat. She enters 
the washroom and, in an aggressive manner, shoves the others 
away from the washbowl. Refuses to let a little girl share the 
bowl with her until the teacher makes her do it. Dries her 
hands and throws towel into the basket, angrily. Runs into the 
dining room and looks around sullenly. Picks out the most com- 
fortable chair, sits down, and proceeds to make faces at the boy 
next to her. Eats crackers and orange juice. Demands another 
cracker. Teacher, talking to another girl, tells her that she has 
sand in her hair. Claire hits the teacher and in a loud voice ex- 
claims, ‘T have too, I have too!” She gets up quickly, noticing 
that the children have gone into the other room. Rushes to the 
rocking chair. She rocks contentedly and, when no one pays any 
attention to her, goes to another chair. Teacher tells everyone 
that it is time to rest. 

11:20 A.M. She gets her rug and jumps aroimd while trying to decide where to 
put it. Finally decides on a spot next to a quiet little boy. Man- 
ages to hit him, while putting the rug down. She decides that she 
will lie on part of the boy’s rug. She imitates the teacher, who is 
requesting the children to be quiet. Pesters the little boy again. 
11:25 A.M. Begins to quiet down, but soon starts to imitate the voices of the 
other children. Takes off her shoes and socks. Sits quietly, playing 
with her toes. Grows bored and plays with near-by blocks. 
Teacher gives her a red ball so she won’t bang the blocks around. 
She puts it in her mouth. Will not remove it when teacher says 
it is dirty. Pla 3 ^ with her foot again. 

Claire is happy only when she is the center of attention. Her expression is 
one either of great self-contentment or of sulkiness. She seems to be inquisitive 
about objects and people. She is quite satisfied with herself, and very aggressive 
and impetuous in her actions. After talking with her parents, the observer 
learned that all her actions at home were tightly reined. It can be presumed 
that all her pent-up energy and desires for recognition are expressed at the 
nursery school. 

TTie above records show two different types of children and their 
problems of social adjustment. Both of these children have been us- 
lE^ ^fantasy” play in the endeavor to get along with the other chil- 
fben in their own way. It is when these ‘‘fantasies” overlap that 
l^onp activily begins. When children get to know each other and 
tip a ‘‘common history,” then the mutual adoption of fantasies 
O0WS, Tl^ gain experience in doing things together and discover 
of mutual support^ both in imaginative play and in real 
It is; when misfits occur in this environment that the 
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child is stirred to a realization of the reality of other people as per- 
sons. In the beginning the child assumes that others will play their 
assigned roles in his play; but when this assumption is proved false 
the child learns to try different measures to gain recognition and 
self-esteem. 


Consistency and Types 

In regard to the mental development of the preschool child, it 
is of chief importance to study whether children of this age already 
show individual characteristics of expression, and if so, whether they 
are conscious of such characteristics. Individual characteristics of 
a child appear in certain preferred forms of action, of reaction, and 
of expression by means of language, drawings, etc. 

Let us first consider children’s drawings. There are three main 
factors which may influence a child’s graphic expression. The first 
is that the child with a pencil in his hand draws lines, forms, and 
even representations of objects and figures just as they come into his 
mind. This means, without considering the degree of graphic de- 
velopment, that the resulting picture is completely determined either 
by chance or by transient impulses and moods. A second possibility 
is that the child has learned how to draw certain forms and figures 
and that he copies or imitates such learned or trained patterns. A 
third possibility is that, without deciding whether the picture is 
determined by transient moods or by learned patterns, the child 
always expresses his individual style, similarly as an artist does, 
whatever object he is drawing. 

The general opinion of child psychologists has been that the pre- 
school child’s drawing is determined either by chance or by imita- 
tion, and not by the child’s personality. Since the development of 
ego-consciousness occurs at a later age, they believe — confounding 
ego-consciousness with personality — that the personality of the 
child acquires an individual pattern after his preschool years. If, 
however, we compare nursery children’s drawings of the same object, 
for instance, the drawing of a man, we readily observe that each 
child shows definite characteristics. Asking a child to repeat the 
same drawing at different times, and shuffling such repeated draw- 
ings by different children, a neutral observer may be asked to match 
the drawings done by the same child. We performed this experi- 
ment, using three drawings made by the same child at different 
times and shuffling these with the drawings of two other children, 
so that the observer had to match out of nine drawings. The matchr 
ings were successful from 80 to 100 per cent. 
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In order to judge the individual style of a child’s drawings we 
have to know some average characteristics of drawings made by 
diildren at a certain age. Some exploratory studies were made at 
a Bard College summer camp. Points of investigation were; to study 
the average drawing in terms of (a) size, (b) elaboration, (c) con- 
creteness or abstractness. For a fuller imderstanding of character- 
istics of expression in the preschool child, corresponding observa- 
tions were made with four groups of different ages. Ten children 
were observed in each group. 

Size was studied in drawings of a man. The degree of elaboration 
as well as of concreteness was studied by presenting a child with 
fragmentary forms, such as a half circle, half a triangle, a wavy line, 
a horizontal line, and a vertical line. The child was asked to make 
something out of this form. The responses were classified into 
categories of continuation of the given pattern and of change of the 
given pattern by additions, and, furthermore, into a prevalence of 
realistic and of imaginative patterns. We give the results in the 
following table. 


Prevalence of Patterns in Percentages 


Ages 

Large 

size 

Continu- 
ation of 
given 
pattern 

Change of 
given 
pattern 

Realistic 

pattern 

Imagina- 

tive 

pattern 

S 

80 

10 

90 

SO 

50 

6-10 

70 

20 

80 

80 

20 

11-13 

30 

30 

70 

40 

60 

14-16 

30 

1 60 

40 

90 

10 


From this exploratory study we see that the preschool children 
(5 years of age) preferred large sizes, that they changed a given 
l^ttem rather than continued it. The older the children were, the 
more they preferred small figures and the more they followed the 
il^ven pattern. According to our theory, the reaction of preschool 
children is related not only to their lack of proper control of move- 
m^t but also to their drive toward expansion and domination, 
^raabc^ized by an expansion of figures as well as by an attempt to 
given amditions, while in older children the growing self- 
ccBtroJ and inhibition of expressing their wishes freely goes hand in 
with a tendency toward reduction and submission. There were 
as man y realistic as imaginative patterns in the preschool group. 



Figs. 3 - 10 . The Styxe or Expeession oe There Cboldben 
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whfle the older children, except the group from 11 to 13, showed 
an emphasis on realistic patterns. Besides these general trends 
there were many individual variations. 


The different drawings of a man by various children show the 
individuality of children in the different ways they represent the 
same idea. We distinguished the expression of feeling, realism, will 
power, imagination, security, and insecurity as leading features in 
the conception of a “man.” Many other classifications can be made 
within these groups. Some children emphasize movement, some 
a resting position; some children emphasize the whole, omitting 
parts; some draw “what they see,” some what they imperfectly re- 
member; some what they wish, some what they fear; and for some 
children drawings are abstract S3nnbols. 

-MI these different kinds of expression, and many more which 
may have escaped our attention or were not represented in the draw- 
ings mentioned, appear in combinations with each other, thus fur- 
nishing numberless combinations of numberless personalities. 

One cMd, a 5-year-old girl, when drawing a man, always gives 
him a smile (Figs. 5, 6) and the expressive features of the whole 
figure are well balanced. Dominating are the expressions of rhythm 
and of happiness. We may consider these drawings as examples of 
a feeling type. 


.pother child, a girl aged 5, when asked to draw a man (Figs. 
7, 8) answers: “I can’t make a man but I can make a little girl.” 
She draws a girl with broad forms; the different parts of the body 
have no proportion to one another, and we note an absence of any 
rhythm. She draws four and six fingers, but emphasizes many de- 
tails, such as eyelids, eyelashes, breasts, feet. The child seems to 
Ite co^cious of the differences of sex; dominating is the knowledge 

of de^ of the body, and we might consider these drawings as ex- 
pressions of a realistic type. 

The tMrd child, a 5-year-old boy, emphasizes in his drawings 
^ a man (Figs. 9, 10) vertical and horizontal lines which are made 
^ pr^sure There is an absence of curves, of swing and rhythm; 

position of arms, number of fingers on one hand, and position of 
^are wrong m terms of realism. The child explains: “A sideways 

arms,” and then he makes a man 
the ar^ This is a very active child who cannot have 
for all that he plans to do. Dominating is the deter- 
TOa^^trokes and the pressme exercised, which seem to be 

for the expression of wffl power; thus we consider 
t&ese drawii^ as characteristic of a will type. 
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What we may call the imaginative type appears in drawings 
where the figures are patterned in a highly original way which shows 
neither an imitation of reality nor a lack of understanding of reality, 
but indicates that the child purposely uses certain forms to ex- 
press certain ideas. 

Is a child conscious of his individual characteristics of expres- 
sion? To study this problem we asked twenty preschool children 
to draw a man, and about three weeks later -we showed them, in- 
dividually, the drawings of a man made by three children. One of 
these drawings was their own, the other two those of two other chil- 
dren of the same age and sex. The experimenter asked which of 
the drawings the child liked best. On this occasion the child either 
said spontaneously, “I made this one,” pointing to his own drawing; 
or, if he did not react in that way, the child was asked whether he 
knew the person who drew the picture. The general result was that 
in a majority of cases (80 per cent) children recognized their own 
drawings. This indicates that, although the drawdngs of a man by 
different children may look very similar to an adult, the child usually 
recognizes his own characteristics, his own style. 

When each child was asked which of the three drawings he liked 
best, his own drawing was the most liked in 60 per cent of the cases, 
the most disliked in 30 per cent of the cases, and it was in the middle 
in 10 per cent of the cases. The preference was motivated by the 
fact that the child knew the significance of features in his own draw- 
ing, but not always the significance of features in the pictures of 
the other children. This became dear in showing to the child his 
drawing of his family* as well as the family drawings of two other 
children. The child’s interpretation of each figure in his pictured 
family composition was recorded, and when we now asked for the 
significance of each figure, we usually obtained the same response 
which the child had given three weeks earlier. This indicates that 
the associations coimected with the different features of the figures, 
although sometimes hardly recognizable to the adult observer, were 
well established in the child’s mind; his drawing was already in- 
dividualized. 


Identification and Empathy 

If a child projects his associations upon graphic forms he trans- 
fers his imagination to graphic movements. Now, is a cMld able to 
do the opposite, that is, transfer graphic expression to associations? 
Such a process is called empathy, which means, literally, feeling into. 

* Procedure described on p. 1S4 
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Empathy would appear in a high degree if the child were able to 
substitute one form of expression for another one, since he would 
have to feel completely into the first form of expression in order to 
find an adequate substitute. 

We performed the following experiment. We played recorded 
music for fifteen preschool children in single sessions and asked each 
child to draw how the music sounded. For our experiment we used 
three records: 

(1) a march, (2) a waltz, and (3) a cowboy song. 

Each child was given the following instructions ; “Let’s do a funny 
game. You will hear music, and you make a drawing of how the 
music sotmds.” Five children refused to do this. Ten children, 
however, made their drawings, and when questioned afterwards by 
the experimenter, they gave their explanations of their drawings. 
We give some examples: 


LILIAN 

(1) When hearing the march she starts to draw a large circle with 
a smaller circle inside (Fig. 11). 

Experimenter : “What is this?” 

Lilian : “It is a ball with a tiny ball in it. [She now draws a human 
figure, saying:] This is my mommy singing.” 

(2) When hearing the waltz the child draws a house with four 
windows (Fig. 12). 

Experimenter (pointing to the windows) : “What is this?” 
Lilian: “They are singing inside the house. [Pointing to the cir- 
cles:] These are the singing mouths.” 

(3) When hearing the cowboy song the child draws letters with 
smaU circles and a zigzag line covering them (Fig. 13). 

Experimenter: “What does this mean?” 

Lilian : “The letters are singing. [Pointing to the circles : ] These 
are thdr mouths. [And pointing to the zigzag line:] This is 
the sky.” 

(1) The first form the child draws seems to be a reproduction of 
fte nMsk. with its hole in the middle. She then transforms this shape 
to a feuraan face in which the mouth takes the place of the former 
i*0te irf the ^sk, thus caressing that the disk is sing^g, and, as she 

it Is si ng in g with the voice of her mother. 

(2) Bfcse the chikl transfers the concept of singing, expressed 
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by a circle, to the windows out of which the sound is coming. The 
choice of a house for the waltz, with the comment, “They are singing 
inside the house,” may be explained by the softer sound of the waltz 
as compared with the march. 

( 3 ) The only disk which has words is characterized by letters, 
and the theme of singing again is represented by the hieroglyphic of 
the circle. But it seems that the idea of the singing cowboy is ex- 
pressed by the skyline. 

PETER 

( 1 ) WTien hearing the march he draws a car (Fig. 14). 

Peter: “It sounds like a racer. It rtms so fast, it comes down the 
hill.” 

(2) When hearing the waltz he makes a circle and draws a train at 
the circumference of the circle. Smoke comes out of the locomotive 
(Fig. 15). 

Peter: “It sounds like a train and smoke.” 

(3) When hearing the cowboy song the child explains his drawing 
(Fig. 16) : 

Peter: “It sotmds like a boat. I make the guns. I’m afraid of guns 
and snakes.” 

If we were to characterize the three musical pieces we repro- 
duced for the children, we might say that the main characteristic of 
the march is its fast movement and its sharp and forceful rhythm. 
The characteristic of the waltz is its slow and soft movement and its 
swinging rhythm. The cowboy song is dramatic, and for the children 
it is related to exciting cowboy stories. Comparing the three draw- 
ings by Peter, the accentuated and forceful rhythm in the strokes 
standing for the outline of the racer as well as the association of the 
fast running racer expresses the march, while the soft movements of 
the circle, the running around of the train and its spiral-formed 
smoke stand for the waltz. The dramatic elements of the cowboy 
song are expressed by a drawing of a dramatic scene without em- 
phasizing the rhythm. 

BRITTA* 

( 1 ) When listening to the march she draws “a man plasdng ball.” 

( 2 ) When listening to the waltz she draws “a darling in a rocking 
bedL” 


^ ^ oC iiBS us to osoR & r^roduction of tTifs chiItTs draw- 
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(3) And when listening to the cowboy song she draws “a .sun, a 
little girl, a horse, a pail and grass.” . 

Again there seems to be a relationship between the music and 
the drawn associations. The quick rhythm of baU-pIayer, standing 
for the march, is contrasted with the soft lullaby represented by the 
rocking bed which is associated with the waltz; and the cowboy song 
gets a cowboy landscape. 


BETTY * 

(1) Betty begins her drawing of the march with sharp angular 
lines and explains the w’’hole drawing as “a dress.” 

(2) The waltz is interpreted by starting with curves, the first part 
being explained as “a valentine” and the second part as “'a map.” 

(3) For the cowboy song she draws a man who is singing. 
Regarding the graphic-musical relationship, the march has the 

most accentuated pointed lines ; the swinging curv’es of the waltz are 
graphically represented by emphasizing curves; the cowboy song is 
represented by a singing cowboy. 

After the drawing the children were asked to state their prefer- 
ence. The average scale was: 

Most preferred: Next liked: Least liked: 

Cowboy song March Waltz 

Each child reacted to the musical stimuli in an individual way. 
Although all of them were able to transpose an acoustic impression 
into a graphic expression, the kind of transposition depended on in- 
dividual associations. Comparing these associations with the be- 
havior observation of the children, a unity of pattern frequently 
could be recognized. Lilian, who had the association of singing with 
the three musical pieces, is a happy and musical child. Peter, who 
had the associations of a car, a locomotive, and a gunboat, is techni- 
cal-minded and realistic, Britta, imagining a “darling in a rocking 
bed” and a landscape, is a motherly and nature-loving child. Betty, 
interpreting the music by a dress, a valentine, a map, and a singing 
man, likes to display adult attitudes. Thus, the preschool child’s 
perception of the world and his attitude toward the world are already 
patterned in an individual way. 

Our examples suggest that children in their graphic expression 
are capable of an empathy in two directions : in expressing the form 
and in expressing the content. The rh 3 rthm, the accentuation, and 
the degree of pressure in strokes seem to correspond to the rhythm, 

♦Reproduction of drawii^ is omitted. 
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to the accentuation, and to the loudness of sound. Moreover, the 
general “feeling tone” of forms is related to content associations 
which correspond to them. The choice of a certain content seems 
not to be accidental but actually related to acoustic associations 
evoked in the child. We have therefore an indication that a child 
expressing himself graphically does so under the influence of 
directing associations, and that these associations determine the 
forms, their position, and the content they stand for. These proc- 
esses, however, have nothing to do with the intelligence of the child. 
Children’s drawings are mainly determined by associations and 
emotions, a finding which suggests the necessity of being very care- 
ful in evaluating intelligence from children’s drawings (see p. 167). 

Neurosis in Child and Adult 

Psychoanalytic observations indicate that the neurosis of an 
adult has its origin in childhood experiences and childhood problems 
which he was not able to solve. The main characteristic of these 
early experiences is frustration of the child’s wishes. Freud ( 202 - 204 ) 
(<i. 198-199, 335 ) emphasis on wishes in the sexual sphere, Adler^®"®^ 
on wishes in the sphere of accomplishments (superiority — ^inferior- 
ity) and in the sphere of social relationships. According to psy- 
choanalysis, the memory of early experiences is suppressed because 
of its disturbing unpleasantness; the energy necessary for this con- 
tinuous suppression is drawn from the individual’s total energy 
reservoir, so that he cannot use this energy for valuable purposes. 
In short, the neurotic individual does not integrate his childhood 
personality into his maturation but eliminates it by suppression. 
The structure of a neurosis in an adult is therefore different from a 
neurosis in early childhood, because the adult splits the continuity 
of his personality by eliminating an earlier developmental stage of 
Ms personality, while the young child, not eliminating an earlier 
stage, preserves the unity of Ms personality. A suppression of 
association takes place only if a frame of reference is established 
with wMch certain associations are incompatible. Only when the 
child has developed moral standards, when he has differentiated Ms 
self from Ms environment, can associations be withdrawn from his 
ccmsdousness. Suppression is characteristic of the neurosis of an 
adult, but not of the young child. This structural difference between 
chffd and adult has deep implications for explaining psycMc dis- 
turimnces or so-called neurotic attitudes in both child and adult. 

Tlffi supposed mechanism of suppression implies that the adult 
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develops a dual personality. There are the contents of his conscious 
and, parallel, the suppressed contents which are only withdrawn 
from consciousness but are present in the unconscious. Here in the 
unconscious the associations, charged with emotions, have an 
energetic influence upon the associations in the conscious; they act 
to stimulate or to inhibit. The individual, not aware of these 
dynamics, does not know consciously the deeper roots of his 
motivations. Hence, each activity gets two dimensions: its mani- 
fest meaning in the scheme of consciousness and its latent meaning 
in the scheme of unconsciousness. Since the unconscious motivations 
underlie the conscious ones, the neurotic activities and ideas of the 
adult have a latent significance which is different from the manifest 
one. 

These two dimensions seem not to exist in the yoxmg child. 
Manifest and latent meaning are not yet separated, his conscious 
associations are rarely substitutes or modifications of unconscious 
images. Can we then speak of a neurosis in a young child? What 
is called a neurosis in a young child should better be called a be- 
havior disorder, or an emotional disturbance, or lack of adjustment, 
since those characteristics which make up a neurosis in the adult are 
usually not present in the young child (exceptions are cases of a 
precocious development). The interpreter of a child’s behavior 
can therefore not work with the same processes of symbolization as 
they appear with the adult. 

Expression Analysis 

What the child expresses is real expression and not a hidden, 
symbolic one; or, we might say, what the child expresses is a real- 
istic-symbolical expression. The ssmbols are a full part of the 
child’s reality, and the whole dictionary of s3mibols, derived from 
the adult’s experience, cannot play a role in the child’s structure 
if we exclude a supposition of innate symbols. We should like to 
illustrate this viewpoint by reporting a discussion which the present 
author had with a psychoanalyst about two dreams of a 5-year-oid 
girl. 


FIRST DREAM 

The child dreamed about a fish up in the air, next to a tree. 
Her mother was trying to get it down with a stick when it opened 
its mouth. 

Interpretation of the psychoan^yst: “We can see here the whole 
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conflict. The fish is a phallic symbol ; each phallic sjmabol is a sym- 
bol of power, mental or physical. The fish is high in the air, is nn- 
attainable for her.” 

Objection by the present author: The interpreter presupposes 
either that the little girl is conscious of the sexual difference be- 
tween boys and girls, or that the s3rmbol is innate. If we think, 
however, in terms of the child, the elements of the dream may be 
a realistic-symbolical expression. The child may have been told 
that babies are brought by the stork who fishes them out of the 
water. The child may have heard that birds lay their eggs in nests 
hanging in trees. The condensation of fish and bird may be ex- 
pressed as: fish in the tree. The child may fear that the mother is 
trying to get another baby, namely, the fish down from the tree. 

SECOND DREAM 

“Last night a doggie came and ate me up.” 

Interpretation of the psychoanalyst: “Here she is the dog who 
wants to eat other people and bite. Also here is a castration fear.” 

Objection by the present author: The transformation of the 
dream expression into its opposite sense is completely unjustified; 
in such a way we can transform any material from black to white 
and white to black. If the child dreams of being eaten by a dog 
she is not the dog but has a fear of the dog. In the world of the 
child the dog frequently is a symbol of fear. To be eaten up means 
to disappear. Now we ask: Why does she fear that she may dis- 
af^ar? The preceding dream may give the answer. The possible 
arrival of a new baby makes the child fear that she will lose her 
role, that she will disappear from the interest of her parents. 

This example indicates the first difference between psychoanaly- 
sis and what we call “expression analysis.” Expression analysis is 
a direct interpretation of the expression, within the limits of the 
child's orbit of experiences. We renounce the consideration of the 
presence of innate symbok (even if they should exist), or the com- 
jflicated mechanism of substitutions and repressions. 

The second difference between expression analysis and psycho- 
malpis is that the expressive value should be studied by different 
OMdia™ It is desirable to interpret not only the dreams, but also the 
fe^vior and the graphic movements of the same child. Graphic 
Moveiafiiits are an especially favorable object of investigation, as 
fee the same expression is determined by several coordinates; the 
iorm wMch can be measured, the expr^sion to which an approach 
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can be made by projective techniques, and the content which ap- 
pears through the child’s explanations and associations. 

The Child’s Individual Hieroglyphics 

Scribblings by children and scribblings by adults — their so- 
called doodlings — ^may have a very similar appearance; however, 
structurally they must be very different. Since, according to our 
investigations, all outer movements are reflections of conscious or 
unconscious associations, the graphic movements of young children 
and of adults are expected to have a different significance because 
the associations of child and of adult are of difl'erent kinds. And, 
comparing the manifestly similar scribblings by various young chil- 
dren of the same age, their significance is expected to be different if 
each scribbling is a hieroglyphic for associations. 

If we ask a young child for the meaning of his scribbling we 
might in some cases get no explanation because the lines reflect only 
a movement, the meaning of which cannot be explained by the child 
himself. In other cases the child may try to project images upon 
the movement pattern, like an interpretation of an ink-blot, thus 
giving a rationalization. Such an answer can easily be distinguished 
by the vagueness of response from those answers which give an 
immediate and direct explanation. A repetition of the scribbling 
with the same explanation would give us evidence that the scribbling 
was an intentional representation of images and associations. 

Usually the graphic movement of the child is more like a picture- 
writing about objects than a graphic representation of these objects. 
We give an example: A child draws some unorganized lines and 
scatters dots between the lines (Fig. 17). The apparent graphic 
pattern does not suggest any meaning to the observer. The child, a 
5-year-old boy, when asked for the significance of the lines, answers, 
“A steam shovel — not moving — and ants getting bigger and bigger.” 
These associations are as incoherent and incomprehensible as are 
some dream pictures. What have ants to do with a steam shovel, 
why are the ants getting bigger? The child, when asked to explain 
his picture, gave the following associations: 

First make a big steam shovel — ^and write this: 

The steam shovel’s picking up the dirt 

And throwing it down into the truck. 

The steam shovel’s crawling along 

To get some dirt. 



Kbbs. 17-21. Cat Comtisx of a Ctbt. 
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And letting it down into the gravel bank. 

And when the pile gets big — 

Then it picks it up 

And puts it right dowm into the train. 

It comes along, 

Picks a big load of dirt up 
And puts it dowm too, 

And then it rests. 

Then it gets up — ^and stretches himself — 

Then knocks all around, 

Goes back down to the gravel bank 
And throws it right down into the truck. 

Goes over and goes over — 

Comes along and comes along. 

It throw^s it down into the truck again, 

Comes along, comes along, comes along, 

Gets some dirt and throw’s it over, 

And gets some dirt and throws it over, 

And gets some dirt and throws it over. 

Then he lies down and rests again, 

Gets some more and throws it over. 

The child explains the pattern in his drawing as follows:* 

1. The steam shovel stretches itself; 

2. it picks up dirt; 

3. it lies down and rests; 

4. ants; 

5. truck. 

The child explains the fimction of the steam shovel as picking up 
dirt, ^Vhen the pile gets big — ^then it picks up.’^ The first associa- 
tion, ^^ants getting bigger and bigger/’ now appears as a symboliza- 
tion for the image of growing dirt. The child seems to equalize dirt 
and sand, piled up by the steam shovel, and has the association of 
ants coming out of the sand. 

We now tried to reconstruct the motivation for the child’s as- 
sociations. Inquiring into the child’s recent experiences, we heard 
that during rest hour he took two picture puzzles and enjoyed 
putting them together. The first picture puzzle represented a 
^^steam shovel,” the second a ^^fire engine.” When the child asked 
the significance of both objects, he was told that the shovel is used 
for coal, sand, or dirt and that the fire engine throws jets of water 


♦ We have numbered the ir^pcctive patterns in the reproduction of the drawin®. 
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to extinguish fire and save buildings. The fire engine seems to 
symbolize danger, an association which apparently underlies the 
concept of growing ants. If the shovel did not move, the dangerous 
dirt or sand would become bigger and bigger. The drawing there- 
fore seems to express the child’s fear; if the steam shovel is not 
moving, danger is growing. The child s poem seems to be an attempt 
to oveTcome his fear by explaining why the steam shovel is not 
moving. The steam shovel is only resting, “then it gets up — and 
stretches himself — then knocks all around.” 

Our example indicates that an apparently meaningless scribbling 
may stand for an elaborate context. The scribbling appears to be 
the ’'writing” of the young child, and we have to find the key for 
deciphering his individual hieroglyphics. 

The Graphic Dream. Analysis of Individual Problems 

A main difference between the thinking of preschool children and 
adults is, as we have already discussed (p. 24), the apparent in- 
coherence of children’s associations, which is due to the fact that 
children omit connecting links. The interpreter of children’s associa- 
tions or imaginings should therefore attempt to reconstruct the 
missing links. Such a reconstruction, however, is frequently very 
difficult since a child cannot be questioned like an adult, his atten- 
tion being fluctuating; if the examiner tries to analyze one image, 
the child may already be occupied by new images. It is very help- 
ful, in reconstructing links in associations, to have not only a child’s 
verbal report but at the same time a pictorial report. We can often 
get, from the child’s pictorial representation, the links which are 
missing in verbal representations. 

Examining a child’s drawings and associations, we must first 
study their emotional degree. We distinguish whether pictures and 
associations follow slowly, without an inner urge, or whether the 
child is overflowing with pictures and associations, indicating an 
inner need for these projections. In the latter case the child is 
worried about certain problems which stimulate him to think them 
over and to express them in pictures. If we get a sequence of dif- 
femst associations and of different pictures we may separate such 
SKp^nces into those taken from daily life and those taken from 
ima^hings- The first group, daily-life associations, might be divided 
into tht®e which are a mere reproduction of recent experiences 
{representations of landscapes, toys, etc.) and those which repre- 
sent stable parts of the child’s world (figures of father, mother, 
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sibling, animal, etc.). The second group, referring to the ciiild’s 
imaginings, may be separated into those which represent identifica- 
tions with fairy tales and those which represent the child’s own 
imaginings. Children are not able to perceive anything writhout 
relating it to their personality. When they hear a fairy tale, they 
integrate the details of the story into their own experience. The 
story “Peter Rabbit” made a highly emotional impression upon one 
child. Her pictures are related to this story as a representation of 
her own problems. Describing the pictures, the child mixed up the 
heroes of that story, Mr. McGregor, Mrs. McGregor, and a bunny, 
with her own family situation, substituting her father for Mr. M., 
her mother for Mrs. M., and the baby for the bunny. 

In any case, if we have a sequence of drawings and a sequence 
of associations, our analysis starts in searching for a common 
denominator to which each element can be related; then, by com- 
bining and interrelating all elements writh each other, we may recon- 
struct the sentence which was spoken by the child’s inner personality 
in the language of pictured associations. 

A Little Girl’s Hate against the Newborn Baby, 
Realized in Aggression (V.C.) 

Ellen is a 4-year-old girl. We have already pointed out that a 
child’s art is always a reproduction, verbally as well as pictorially, 
of his own emotional situation. 

The first series of pictures which the child made invariably 
were pictures of a cat. She drew a cat dancing, working, in bed, as 
a bride, etc. The following record is an example of her fantasies 
accompanying the drawing of a cat (Fig. 18) : 

I can’t draw people so well. I can draw animals better. This is a kitty. 

This is her little shoe — all shiny and new. These are the laces. It fits right 
on her foot. 

This is the top of her panties, and part of her other leg. 

This is her puffed sleeve. It has lace on it. Isn’t it beautiful? 

And her thin wrist and sharp claws. 

Her beautiful hat and her veil — she’s old enough to have a veil. It’s all silky. 
And her long, long train. 

This is her shoe. It isn’t new, she’s had it several days. It’s light black. 
Isn’t it nice? And her foot fits right in it. 

This is her apron — ^bow of her apron strings. 

This is her dressing table. This is the drawer. She keeps all her dresses and 
her long, long train, all folded up. Pretty silk dresses. 
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This is her long long bed, it’s even bigger than this. She isn’t a little girl. 
She’s grown up. She’s 16 . But she’s not a mommy yet. She’s just getting 
married. 

This is the cushion. Isn’t it soft? 

All that the child wants to be in the future is projected upon 
the cat, which for the child is the symbol of beauty. The child, 
furthermore, emphasized the words ^^sharp claws and an emotional 
expression came into her face. Ellen, as we shall discuss iii the fol- 
lowing, identified herself with a cat, and one reason for this identi- 
fication was that the cat has sharp claws and is therefore aggressive. 
The child projects upon the cat associations with fairy tales, such 
as images from the story of Cinderella. The cat is an enchanted 
princess, and the child, identifying herself with the cat, is an 
enchanted princess herself. In her drawing she pictures the cat 
family, the mother sitting before the cradle, the father busily going 
away (Fig. 19). In other pictures the child represents the mother 
cat in a domineering attitude (Fig. 20); the child kitten stands 
isolated while the baby kitten plays near the mother (Fig. 21). 

In her first series of drawings the child emphasizes the eyes of 
the cat (Fig. 22,1). This does not seem extraordinary, since for the 
chad the eye is tlae most interesting organ, the key to the world. 
But Ellen, emphasizing the cat’s eyes in a drawing, makes a smaller 
and a larger vertical stroke on the side, calling the smaller stroke 
“Baby-I” (the ego) (Fig. 22,2) and the bigger stroke “Mommy-I” 
(Fig. 22,3). The child combines here two elements, the stroke “I,” 
standing for the expression of the first person, and the word “eye.” 
The eye therefore becomes a symbol for the child’s ego. Since the 
eyes are a predominating feature in the cat, we find another reason 
why our cMld selects the cat for her animal identification. In a 
picture which she titles “A Clown, Eyes, and the Baby” (Fig. 23) 
the child draws a hvunan figure before a cradle, and eyes detached 
from any figure. The eyes are a symbol of observation, directed, as 
we shall discuss later, against the parents and their affection for the 
new baby — an affection which the child ridicules as clownish. 

But the child’s drawings tell us of a fourth motif for her cat 
i^sndfication. In a later series of drawings the emphasis on the eye 
is substituted by emphasis on the ear. With her high degree of 
(^sservatlon, Ellen noted that in a side view only one ear of the cat 
is visihie (Fig. 24). She enlarged this ear more and more tmtil it 
Itad the appeara3ace of a gigantic horn (Fig. 25). When the series of 

*Cf. a. eiiad% of and see p. 24. 
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cat drawings was terminated and the child started to draw human 
beings, one of her first drawings was titled “Mommy and I.” Here 
the child in her drawing of her mother gives her such a horn, repre- 
senting her braid or hair knot (Figs, 26, 27). With this association 
the cat becomes a symbol of the child’s mother, or, better said, of 
motherhood. Actually, Ellen always called the cat “mother kitten.” 
She had a cat at home who had young kittens. The cat is therefore a 
symbol uniting at least three chains of associations: that of danger 
and aggressiveness (sharp claws), that of ego representation (I — 
eye), and that of motherhood (ear — horn — coiffure — smother). We 
gliaP discuss in the following how these associations are inter- 
related; but first we shall report the child’s behavior problems 
related to her animal identification. 

The child played continuously at being “mother kitten.” If 
somebody called her by her real name she fell into tantrums: 

Ellen: “I’m mother kitten.” 

Observer: “Hello, mother kitten.” 

Ellen: “I am mother kitten today, I really am.” 

(Another observer calls her “Ellen.” Burst of tears.) 

Ellen: “But I want to be mother kitten.” 

Observer: “Why?” 

Ellen: “Because she plays with her little kittens and Ellen doesn’t 
have any little kittens.” 

Here the child gives one reason for her animal identification, namely, 
that of being an animal mother who plays with her little children. 
She apparently identifies herself as an animal mother with her real 
mother and the new baby. Her identification leads to great troubles, 
as the adults forget her identification and call her by her real name. 
But just this trouble seems to be an aim of her behavior, because it 
enables her to react to the mistakes of the adults with tantrums. 
With these tantrums the child accomplishes two tasks at the same 
time: to demonstrate that she is misimderstood by the adults and 
to attract attention. The following record is illuminating: 

(Ellen is crying, no one knovre what is the matter.) 

Ellen: “I want the others to ask me what’s the matter.” 

(On another occasion:) 

Ellen : ‘Whan you are good nobody pays attention to you.” 

The feeling; of being misunderstood is the basis for a predomi- 
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Ellen; “I am not happy. I am not happy. Daddy spanks me when 
I cry.” 

Observer: “Do you feel better then?” 

Ellen: “No, I don’t feel better.” 

We now get still another indication of the reasons for the child’s 
cat identification: it is the child’s feeling of isolation. Such an 
isolation appears, for instance, when the child draws herself looking 
out of the top window of a house (Fig. 28). The walls of the house 
are full of locked doors. Smoke coming out of the chimney sur- 
roimds the top of the house and the window from which the child 
is looking. The chimney, as we shall see later, has a special signifi- 
cance. Because of her feeling of isolation the child likes to get 
attention by all means. She escapes to the animal world because 
she observes there what she wants to observe, namely, an animal 
mother playing equally with all her little children. In the child’s 
interpretation, her own mother now only plays with the new baby 
and leaves Ellen alone. This experience prevented the child from 
identifying herself with her mother. 

When Ellen draws the baby she accompanies her picture (Fig. 
29) with the following comment: 

This is going to be cute. Isn’t that a cute baby? Here are her ears. Isn’t 
that a cute little ear? Look at that little baby. Look at her bent legs. [Care- 
fully counts in a -whisper as she draws fingers on baby’s hands.] Look at her 
cute little hands, here are the puffed sleeves on her dress. [Erasing her feet:] 
You can’t see her feet ’cause her dress is long. 

Ellen’s emphasis on the cuteness of the baby is so pronounced that 
we may doubt its sincerity. 

During rest hour the child starts a series of pictured stories. 

FIRST STORY 

Now this story — ^is about a mother and her little girl. This is the stove. 
Once upon a time there was a mother and two little girls — no, one girl; stand- 
ing lii^t be hin d the stove. They had bunnies — all kinds a bunnies — pink — did 
ya ever hear of a pmk bunny? — and black — did ya ever hear of black bunnies? 
— and pnrple — did ya ever hear of a purple bunny? — and gray — did ya ever 
hear of a gray bunny? — and they had purplish red — did ya ever hear of that 
It’s a very funny color for a bunny, it’s almost a skunk. . . . 

(5%. 30) Picture (drawn and explained by the child) 

WK iil ier with the two little g^ls, she was holding one of the girls’ 
"iMaSs’teaoK ^ wanna go where ^e has to go. So she went for a -walk 
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holding her left hand and presently she heard a big noise — a furnace. They 
found it was something bigger than you, bigger than a giant, bigger than the 
stars, bigger than anything. [Pointing to the hgure on the right side:] She^s 
going barefooted, you can’t see her arms. 

If a certain association is accompanied by some kind of emotion 
we get a strong hint that just this association expresses a tension of 
personality which might lead us to the central problem of the 
particular personality. Such an emotion may appear in different 
forms. Psychoanalysis has revealed the diagnostic value of mistakes 
in speaking and acting and could show that a mistake appears if 
two ideas struggle with each other in the individual; one idea be- 
comes eliminated, but the traces of the struggle appear in mutila- 
tions and corrections of words. 

When in our case the child says, ^^Once upon a time there was 
a mother and two little girls — no, one girl/’ we consider this correc- 
tion as an indicator of an emotion. The child continues, . . she 
was holding one of the girls’ hands.” Thus we reconstruct an 
association of the child: There was a mother with two children, but 
only one had any significance, so that one can say just as well: 
There was a mother with one child. 

SECOND STORY 

The second story, which Ellen also illustrates by a drawing 
(Fig. 31), tells us: 

She’s coming to bake the father bunny — ’cause the father bunny wasn’t nice 
to the mother bunny. She’s goin’ to make Mm into a birthday pie and then she’s 
goin’ to eat him. 

A picture (Fig. 31) shows the mother before the house; behind 
it, the pie. The two paws of the father bimny are sticking out of 
the pie. In another picture (Fig. 32) the mother, in the form of a 
cat, is baking the father-pie in an oven. The child kitten sits be- 
fore the mother. 

The idea of the father’s transformation into a pie derived from 
the story of Peter Rabbit. Children’s imaginings are seldom a pure 
play of fantasy; they are mostly projections of their wishes and 
fears. Therefore, when analyzing fantasies, we are led to the ten- 
sions of personality based upon fears, escaping to wishes.^ Why 
does our child wish that the mother may bake the father into a 
birthday pie and eat him, punishing him “ ’cause the father bunny 
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wasn’t nice to the mother bunny”? What was the father’s crime? 
In the thinking of children as well as of primitive peoples, and even 
in the adults of our time, the law of retaliation reigns. Retaliation, 
from the Latin ret alio, means literally: to return {re) like for like 
{tails). One has to pay by an act of the same kind as has been re- 
ceived, to return good for good or evil for evil. But all imagined 
wishes and fears of the little child have to be taken realistically, 
since imagination and reality are mingled with each other, forming 
a homogeneous unity. 

When in our case the father is punished by being transformed 
into a birthday pie, this may be a retaliation because he made a 
birthday pie — ^he has given a baby to the mother, as the child may 
have been told. The idea that children are made like a meal appears 
frequently in young children. Piaget gives some examples : * 

(Four years 10 months) : “I think it’s a meatmaker who makes 
children.” (Five years 7 months) : ‘T know already I should go to 
a butcher and get lots of meat and shape it.” This idea immediately 
leads to the concept that children originate by the way of eating. 
Piaget also gives some examples of this kind if (Seven and one half 
years) : “What do mummies eat to be able to make babies?” (Four 
years 10 months) : '‘Where is the baby now that a lady is going to 
have next summer? Has she eaten it?” In our case, the father was 
eaten in retaliation for his act of forcing the mother to eat an evil 
thing. Questioning the significance of a “birthday pie” (see Fig. 
31), we would define it as a present for the day of birth, related 
to the act of birth. Reconstructing this element in the chain of asso- 
aations, we come a great step further in our interpretation because 
the a^ociation ‘birth” fits exactly into the emotional association 
with the two little girls, of whom only one was significant and a sup- 
port for the mother. The birth of the other one could be declared 
n^ Md void. Thus the birthday pie appears as a retaliation for 
me pie which the father made into a little baby; now he himself 
becomes such an evil pie. 

Still another picture is commented on by the child (Fig. 33): 


She’s in bed. Sire’s just peekin’ out of the window. She has 
hair. She’s goin’ to have braids some time [1]. This is a baby [2] — 

^ ^ tS). She has to cook dinner for the 

This IS the stove (7} and this is the dinner (8). 


fma. 
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The associations might be translated: The mother is in bed be- 
cause the baby is cooked in her womb, baked in the furnace. But 
there is one contradiction here that is significant of the thinking of 
the child, namely: “[The mother] is in bed. She’s . . . peekin’ 
out of the window.” The thinking of children is a symbolic think- 
ing. The word “symbol,” from the Greek symballein (literally, to 
throw together), means: elements thrown together, forming an 
object, animate or inanimate, standing for or calling up something 
intellectual. Children’s associations are not reproductions of real 
facts, but different real facts are thrown together to form a certain 
concept. Whether these different facts fit together in reality is of 
no concern to the child; we may say the child thinks, speaks, and 
expresses himself in the form of a rebus.* The contradiction that 
the mother “is in bed” and at the same time “peekin’ out of the 
window” can be explained in such a way. On the wall of the house 
with the window out of which the mother is peeking, two little babies 
are climbing upwards till, as we might easily realize, they will enter 
through the window and come to the mother. The idea that children 
come through the window, fall from the sky, or are brought by the 
stork is very familiar to children. 

The picture thus represents the three phases of birth, just as 
early medieval art shows different phases of a happening in one 
picture. The three phases are: the baking of the child, the child 
entering through the window, and the child forcing the mother into 
bed. . 

According to children’s concepts, babies come not only through 
the window, but also through the chimney. They are brought as 
presents by Santa Claus, who comes down the chimney. When the 
observer asked our child on another day: “Will you draw a picture 
for me? Of your family?” the child answered (Fig. 35) : 

No, I'm gonna draw a picture of someone else, someone you don’t know. 
^ wfll look awful. No, she will look beautiful. But first I’m gonna draw a 
jacture of a Santa Claus. [Does so.) Now I’ll draw a picture of a lovely queen. 
Slffi will look beautiful. First her eyes and her nose, those are her nostrils, and 
her mouth and her crown. 

The child had used the same expression before: “She will look 
awful, no, she will look beautiful” with reference to her mother. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary (Chicago, 1941) explains: A rebus is a set of 
by figures or picture of objects whose names resemble in sound those 
wmas y syllaUes of wfakh they are composed; thus “I can see you” might be 
figUTia an ^pe, a can, sea, and a ewe; hence a kind of pmcde made 
os figi^es oat pictmes. 
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The pregnant mother looked ; when the baby was born she 

looked beautiful again. Santa Claus is directly connected here with 
the association related to the baby. But the child wishes to throw 
the babies ^^down the chimney head first/’ the way they came to the 
mother. This is the story told by the child: 

Once upon a time the awkward baby things, little bugs and insects were 
crawling around on the old dirty floor. . . , The mother was very unhappy, she 
got so angry she threw out a needle and pricked something and killed them. . . . 
Then she went out on top of the roof and threw them down the chimney head 
flrst. That wasn’t very comfortable, was it? 

The chimney is now identified with the furnace or with the 
stove; they are the containers of the fire in which the baby is pre- 
pared. Again and again the child’s drawings represent the stove, 
out of which comes the fire, and beside the stove the picture of a 
woman, of a mother. The child emphasizes the holes in the stove, 
making small holes, ^^which become bigger and bigger’’ (Fig. 34). 
We may conclude that these holes become bigger and bigger until 
the baby falls out of them. The analyzed significance of chimney, 
stove, or furnace now explains the child’s first associations: the 
mother, walking with her children, ‘heard a big noise — furnace. 
They found it was something bigger than you, bigger than a giant, 
bigger than the stars, bigger than everything.” It seems that the 
mother hears the furnace of birth, which forces a new baby upon her 
because that furnace is “bigger than you,” “bigger than everything.” 

Now, in another picture (Fig. 36) we see the figure of a woman, 
and, at right angles to her, going into the body of a woman is a 
child, encircled by a line which has the shape of an egg. But this 
picture, demonstrating the problem of birth, associates with it the 
expression of anxiety, since the mother has a quite unhappy expres- 
sion. 

The anxiety of a child at getting a new sibling is too well known 
to be discussed here extensively. Every child fears that he may lose 
his position with the birth of another child. Freud demonstrated 
from experiences gained through psychoanalysis and from several 
biographies and recollections of adults that children wish to throw 
a new baby out of the window through which they believe it has 
come. Hence we understand children’s ideas of retaliation in throw- 
ing the baby out of the window through which it came, returning 
evil for evil. 

Actually, the aggression of the child against her own family 
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apj>ears in a drawing (Fig. 37) made some weeks later. She ex- 
plains, “That’s a tiger eating these three: mother, father, and baby.” 
The hate for the newborn baby now reaches its climax. The child 
does not play being a cat any more but becomes a tiger who eats 
babies. In her fantasies her mother hates the new baby: “The 
mother ties a string around that little one’s bed and sat on its face.” 
She sings a rhyme: 


The mother gave him no dinner. 

She put him to bed, 

And sat on the cover, 

On top of his head. 

The child’s attitude toward the newborn is not conditioned by 
rivalry alone; behavioral observations show that the hate is also 
conditioned by envy. The young child who has already experienced 
the difhculties of life, desires to be a little baby which does not have 
to worry about anything. We present a very instructive record 
taken from a 4-year-old boy (V.C.) : 

Do you know what I play to be when I’m in bed at night? I play to be a 
little baby. Do you know why? ’Cause people take good care of little babies. 
Of course they don’t have as much fun as grown-up people ’cause they are so 
little and can’t walk or have knives to eat cake or an 3 ^ 1 iing, but they do get 
taken care of. I used to want to grow up to be big — ^that’s what I used to play 
at night in bed, but I’m going to grow up an37way, so I don’t think about that 
any more if it’s going to be anyway. So I think about if I was a little baby. 
If I was, I wouldn’t have to do some things I don’t like to do, and if I got 
footed by a gun I would be dead but I wouldn’t know why about it, because 
babies are so little, little that they don’t know about things. They are just small 
and eat and sleep and never have to worry. So I play I am a baby and do not 
have to do things for myself or worry. 


Rivalry and envy may lead to the ambivalent attitude of hate 
aind love toward the same pjerson. The polarity of love and hate is 
<mly one expression of a basic dualism in the child’s conceptions. 
In one of her stories our little artist expressed her concept of 
duality: 

Mis. X. liad two stoves, and she lias two wasli basins — and sbe has two 
isoses, and ^le lias two worids. They’re the samel Every one of her things are 
lost aia»— becBMB she has a present that’s as big as her and that looks like her. 
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Our child indicates the reason for her concept of duality. It is the 
present (of Santa Claus) which the mother has in her womb; the 
little baby that looks just like her. The child experiences the duality 
related to birth also in the outer appearance of the mother — “she 
looks awful, no, she looks beautiful.^’ IVTien the child draws the 
mother she makes a caricature of her (Figs. 26, 27), but in her 
drawings of a lovely queen she gives a wish-image of her mother 
(Fig. 35). Birth means to the child that something living grew up 
in the mother, something that was a part of herself and at the same 
time another being. The child experiences this duality very well in 
her own personality. The world of dreams is part of oneself and at 
the same time independent of the dreamer. If a child does some- 
thing by an inner urge which is forbidden, such as masturbating or 
lying, he feels that inner urge as an alter ego. Many children, when 
asked why they did a forbidden thing, answer; “I didn’t do it, it 
happened by itself.” This is not necessarily an act of denying or 
deceiving. The child may honestly have this feeling; Not I did it, 
it did it. It seems that the child, before the development of the 
ego or the subject, has the feeling of being an object, led by some- 
thing in him that is bigger than himself. 

The many apparently imrelated drawings and associations now 
form a whole picture. We imderstand the discouraged child’s iden- 
tification with Cinderella, we understand her escape to the animal 
world. 

EUen’s behavior development, corresponding with her f»ycho- 
logical development, can be divided into five phases. 

FIRST phase 

The child notices the transformation of her mother’s appearance 
and feels that something important is hidden from her. The mother 
has not shown as much love for the girl as before, because she has 
not been able to carry her any more, to allow her to sit on her lap, 
etc. The child, feeling imjustly treated, escapes, disillusioned by the 
world of adults, to the world of animals. Representing her wishes 
of how she would like her mother to be, the girl plays being an ani- 
mal mother. 


SECOND PHASE 

The child tries unsuccessfully to see what the mother hides 
from her. The wish to see becoming the main problem, the chiM 
draws eyes as an expression of her dominant idea. Identifying her- 
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self witli animals for several reasons, that animal whose eyes are 
most expressive is preferred. The child draws cats, emphasizing 
their eyes. Hearing that the word for herself, “I,” sounds equal to 
the word “eye,” the child identifies the eyes of the cat, or the cat, 
with herself. 


THIRD PHASE 

With the birth of the baby the child is relieved of uncertainty. 
But as the mother, occupied with the baby, now has still less time 
for her, the child isolates herself, observing the strange behavior of 
her parents. Anxiety is replaced by critical observation. The cat 
still remains the preferred animal, but now the emphasis on the 
eyes is shifted to the ears. The ears are drawn in the same way as 
the child draws her mother’s hair-knot. The drawings of the cat 
represent a wish-image about herself and about the mother as she 
would like her to be. 


FOURTH PHASE 

The child feels more and more that the baby is a rival whom she 
hates. The child’s isolation increases; she recedes into a private 
world, in which she tries to solve her problems. Material from 
fairy tales is taken to express her problem: how the baby is born, 
why the baby is born. Having heard that the father gave the baby 
to the mother, the child curses the father. The father’s baby pres- 
ent becomes comparable to the presents which are brought by Santa 
Claus; his way through the chimney becomes applied to the baby’s 
supposed arrival; “chimney” becomes identified with “stove”; the 
birth of the baby is imagined like the preparation of a pie in a 
stove, like the preparation of a birthday pie. 

FIFTH PHASE 

The child becomes objective toward her own fantasies. She be- 
comes more secure but dominant. WHle her former attitude was an 
escape, even when playing with other children, she now is asked by 
asiother child: “Will you play with me?” and answers: ‘'Yes, if you 
|4ay what I say.” The following record shows her increased self- 
(SetfOTaination and dominance: 

“I ckm’t like Jane, she knocks me down.” 

“W% d<m’t you try to be friends with Jane?” 
w® try to be friends with Jane, next time I’ll knock her 
dbim fesL*’ 
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Instead of showing her former identifications she now says occa- 
sionally; “Let’s pretend I’m a baby doing this.” She now says of her 
own stories; “That is not a real story, it’s only a fairy story,” or, 
“My story is an old pooh pooh story. WTien you say pooh pooh it 
doesn’t sound interesting, does it?” 

The child in this stage has developed a nucleus of her self. The 
concept of the ego has crystallized, and now she not only becomes 
able to separate reality from imagination, the “'real stories” from 
the “fairy stories,” but also to separate her emotional drives from 
her mental intention. An interesting record illuminates this phase. 
She tells the nursery teacher a stoiy of a little girl who did not obey ; 

She never obeyed till she was very big. She didn’t stop disohejTug even 
when she was as old as you are. Isn't that naughty? You stop disobeying, don’t 
you? Well . . . I'm . . . getting pretty strong so I'm getting to be a pretty 
good girl . . . never disobey very often. ... I should have tried with aU my 
might but I simply don’t know how. 

Differentiating her self from the former diffuse stage, this differen- 
tiation also becomes applied to her environment. Mother and father 
represent two different worlds. The child explained to her father 
that she was lucky that in their family there were two grownups and 
two children, so that she could belong to the father and the new 
baby to the mother. The birth of the baby is no longer a dangerous 
mystery stirring up emotional reactions in the child. She sees the 
birth of babies as a phenomenon of human development. She says; 

. . and the mothers and the mothers and thousands of years 
... to the end of the world. There must be something hard at the 
end of the world because if you could see through it wouldn’t be 
really the end.” Now she no longer imagines herself as an animal 
mother, but as a real mother, and dreams of marriage. She makes a 
drawing, explaining; “These are the pants and the coat that Bobby 
is going to wear when he gets married, this is what men wear [wing 
collar].” And she explains the next drawing; “The person who gets 
married to Bobby is going to wear this [veil, bow, dress].” When 
the observer asked; “Who is going to marry Bobby?” the child 
made a new drawing of a veil, a rose with bobbie pin, and wrote her 
own name in the veil. 

Our case is interesting for the problem of consistency in person- 
ality. On first glance such a consistency is not obvious. Form and 
expression of the child have completely changed during one year, 
but with a bird’s eye view of the different forms of expr^sion we 
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recognize a basic pattern from which the child’s different attitudes 
in all phases can be explained. Thus the focus of observation must 
be wide enough for recognizing identities and relationships of fea- 
tures which become apparent if the total expression is perceived and 
imderstood. 

A Little Boy’s Hate against the Newborn Baby, 
Realized in an Escape from Reality 

In George, a 4-year-old boy, the same stimulus — ^namely, the 
birth of a baby — determines the child’s dreamlike fantasies and 
associations. But in this case the child’s reactions are just the oppo- 
site from those of the preceding case. 

The main motif in George’s first drawings is “chickens coming 
out of eggs.” The child says, “A good chicken is in the middle.” 
This chicken is sitting on white eggs while the other eggs are 
blacked out. The child explains this as “good eggs and bad eggs.” 
One drawing (Fig. 38) shows “my great big chicken; it’s bigger 
than the nursery school.” The great big chicken looks like a totem 
animal. 

All these drawings are birth fantasies. As was shown by inquiry, 
the mother did not tell the child that she was expecting a baby, be- 
lieving that the child was not interested in this problem, as he never 
asked questions about it. The pictures, however, are such questions. 
At the time when the child drew “chickens coming out of eggs,” he 
also drew “a horse and a cow inside a rabbit” and “a fish in a moun- 
tain.” In this case too the rabbit is a symbol of birth, like a prime- 
val mother who has in her womb a horse and a cow. A similarity to 
prhnitive imaginings appears in the child’s concept of birth, repre- 
sented by a mountain which, the child believes, encloses the water 
out of which the fish is bom. As the child does not get an answer 
from his mother, he prays to his totem animal, “My great big 
chicken, it’s bigger than the nursery school,” because this animal, 
laying eggs, should know the answer to the secret of birth. 

A picture series done two months later is accompanied by the 
following associations (Fig. 39) : 

A Bttle doggie [4] — see, a Kttle boy is holdii^ the doggie [6]. Ears and 
Ms tafi. look at his tail. Guess what’s coming now 

TSse man in. the moon. Really isn’t a real man. See the man in the moon. 
M ima ears just for fun. A little hair. See his head. He didn’t have no belly — 
Jtot a hesid. (Makes the ears tagger; adds more hair (3).] 




Figs. 38 - 40 . A Boy’s Aggressive Fakxasy Against the Newhbqt 
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It’s not the lady in the moon— no long hair. [Continues to draw more and 

more hair.] , . , . 

[Starts to draw a little boy, then changes him to a girl by the addition of 

hair.] This is a little girl, ’cause this is long hair. The girl is holding eggs. 

[Saent for a long time after he starts the next picture. Fig. 40.] Look at this 
big animal— with a big nose. He’s in a cage. He’s a bite animal. He bites. See 
these big lines. They’re the cage— so he can’t get out and bite. He sticlm those 
things out. He wants to get people. He’s so big he has to have such a big cage. 
He sticks his tongue out. Oh, here’s water — he drinks. Those are his nostrhs. 
He sticks his tongue out. He eats hay. See all the hay he s eating. He s getting 
bigger and bigger. He spits at the hay at this side— through the lines. 

[Works silently.] 

Look, this is a big motorcar. What a lotta pictures I made you. 

This is all done now [beginning to get tired]. 

Clip them all together like a book. 

In the first picture of the series George draws “a little boy , . . 
holding the doggie.” This seems to be a self-representation which is 
confronted with something very different; “Guess what’s coming 
0OW — the man in the moon.” The man has these characteristics: 
“Really isn’t a real man. ... It has ears just for fun. ... He 
didn’t have no belly, just a head.” 

It seems important that both the man and the boy are, by addi- 
tion of hair, changed into female beings. 

Since the child’s imaginings are rooted in his immediate experi- 
ences, we suppose that the picture of the boy is a self-portrait, the 
picture of the man a representation of the father. The child seems 
to express a grave criticism against the father, which we may inter- 
pret in the following way: 

Just as the man in the moon is not a real man and has no ears 
and no belly, so the father “isn’t a real man” because he is not pres- 
ent for the boy; he “has ears just for fun” because he does not hear 
me; “he has no belly, just a head” because he does not play with 
his boy, and only thinks. 

A family exploration indicated that the father, a very busy man, 
had no time to occupy himself with the boy. He was described 
as easily disturbed by the boy, to whom the mother frequently said, 
“Don’t disturb daddy, daddy tos to work, daddy has to think.” The 
father did not play with the child, nor hear what the child told him. 

The next important representation is the change of father and 
boy into ^rls. The association of eggs, which the girl holds in her 
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hand, relates this picture to the child’s birth fantasies which he had 
expressed before in his drawings of chickens and eggs. Substituting 
a girl for himself, the child seems to feel himself displaced by a new 
girl baby. Actually, the birth of a girl, just a few months before the 
drawing was made, worried the child ver\* much; especially during 
the time before the birth, great anxieties and disturbances were ob- 
seiwed in him. He did not receive any satisfactory explanation of 
the physical and psychic transformation of the mother, who was, 
for instance, not able to carr\' the boy any more. Now the birth of 
the girl seemed to give a satisfactory explanation in the terms of a 
child : ily parents wanted a girl. I’m a boy, thus they have to have 
another child. If I had been a girl they would not have had to have 
another child, and I would have been the only child. 

If we relate the different associations to each other, the picture- 
writing seems to say, "See, a little boy,” myself, and far away the 
father, “the man in the moon”; he is never present, “isn’t a real 
man,” he does not hear what I am telling, “has ears just for fun.” 
I am replaced by a girl. 

The next picture (Fig. 40) and the associations to it support and 
enlarge our interpretation. Persons and animals, and even objects, 
which a child draws always stand for the child’s inner problems. 
If the child draws an animal in a cage, he identifies himself with 
such an animal and feels caged. Now the “child animal” says of 
himself; “He’s in a cage — ^so he can’t get out and bite. He wants 
to get people. He sticks his tongue out. He’s getting bigger and 
bigger.” 

The simple translation of this text is: I am in a cage; I cannot 
get out and bite and get people. I can only stick out my tongue. 
But I am getting bigger and bigger, I am growing — ^and then 

The child feels that he is in a cage. Thus he begins to hate 
people; but all his aggressions still are only fantasies. He is wait- 
ing for the time when he wiU be big enough for a retaliation. 

Now we may also understand the final associations of motor- 
cars running on rails, which he draws on his picture of the man in 
the moon. The motorcars and trucks are limited to going a pre- 
scribed way, they cannot move as they would like to, but anyway 
they are moving forward. With this concept the cliild comforts 
himself; I am limited and inhibited from moving and acting as I 
would like to, but anyway I am going forward, I am growing Tip, 
and finally I will reach my goal. 
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Interpretation of the Child’s Individual Associations 

The child’s pictured associations are one form of his behavioral 
language. We demonstrated that this behavioral language cannot 
be understood by the adult without a translation, and in order to 
make such a translation the adult has to think in the child’s terms. 
Accordingly, we must analyze the child’s language of behavior for 
its roots, that is, for its constituent elements and its motivation. 
But just as the behavioristic aspect does not lead us toward an 
imderstanding of the child, so an analytic procedure is not adequate 
if the analysis is guided by adult standards. This is to a large ex- 
tent the case in the psychoanalytic interpretation. Psychoanalysis 
has grown out of an interpretation of adult behavior, and most 
psychoanalysts have applied their observations directly to analysis 
of the child without considering that adult and child have different 
mental structures. There is no basis on which to assume that mani- 
festations which have, for instance, a sexual connotation in the 
adult, have the same sexual motivation in the child even if they 
appear to be similar. What would be termed as aggression or sadism 
in adults need not have this meaning in the child. Behavior which 
is definitely neurotic in an adult may be perfectly normal for a child 
of a certain age. The behavioristic and the psychoanalytic approach 
are both methods which consider the child not as a child but as a 
small adult. However, both methods combined — that is, careful 
observation of behavior and the attempt to interpret it — ^lead to an 
approach which the author calls “expression analysis.” The child’s 
various forms of expression, such as his play activities, dreams, 
drawings, associations, etc., should be observed and compared with 
each other, and from such a comparison the observer may recon- 
struct the missing links, which will lead him to an interpretation 
from the viewpoint of the child. 

An analysis of children’s drawings appears to be similar to an 
analysis of dreams, since children’s drawings are pictured associa- 
tions. The drawings show characteristics similar to those of dreams: 
strange relationships, condensations, transformations, etc. We there- 
fore interpret children’s drawings as graphic dreams. The basic 
motivations for these graphic dreams are also similar to those of real 
dreams, namely, wishes and fears. The child draws what he wishes 
to have and what he fears may happen. Both wish and fear in the 
|^a|dnc as well as in the real dream have their origin in a lack of 
adjttsbnent, and a lack of adjustment is based largely upon a lack 
ai being tmdrastood. This lack of being understood seems to have 
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its roots in the fact that the child is surroimded by persons who have 
developed a self and live in a world with established relationships, 
while the child, unstable in his relationships, searches for himself in 
every manifestation. 
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Chapter VI 

THE CHILD’S FEELING OF SECURITY 

O F MAIN importance in the preschool child’s personality is his 
degree of security and balance. The feeling of security is 
largely determined from without; it is an environmental factor. 
Balance, as we shall discuss later, is largely determined from within 
and seems to be a structural factor. A child’s feeling of security or 
insecurity indicates whether he feels happy or unhappy, whether 
he is isolated or sociable, whether he behaves actively or passively. 
The child’s feeling of security is connected with his emotional sta- 
bility or instability.^*®' 

Evaluation of the Home Situation from 
Children’s Drawings 

The child’s feeling of security is to a large degree dependent on 
his home situation. Since the preschool child cannot be easily ap- 
proached by methods of questionnaires and of associations, and 
since spontaneous reactions appear more freely in graphic expres- 
sion, we used the following test for evaluating the child’s home sit- 
uation from his drawings. The child was aSked to draw his family. 
The characteristic points of observation in the child’s drawing of 
his family were; 

1. The order in which the child draws the members of his fam- 
ily, the spatial arrangement of the figures, and whether the child 
omits a certain member of his family. 

2. The difference of proportions and of forms used for the 
representations. 

Concerning the order and arrangement of figures, it is signifi- 
cant whether the child starts to draw father or mother, whether he 
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draws himself as part of the family or omits himself , and whether he 
places himself as the first or the last figure or between father and 
mother. The position of siblings, too, is significant. 

In order to get some general information as to how children of 
different ages would react to this experiment of drawing their fam- 
ily, an exploratory study was made Tvith twenty children in a sum- 
mer camp at Bard College, in 1944.''' The children, "who ranged 
from the ages of S to 14, were divided into two groups, the preschool 
age group (P-Groupj and the school age group (S-Group), each 
comprising ten children. The points of investigation were; 

1. whether the children would draw their family complete or 
leave out a member ; 

2. the sequence in the representation of father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, and the child himself; 

3. the relative size of the figures. 

Searching for psychological factors which might have influenced 
the omission of a family member or his position in the sequence of 
the figures and the relative size of the figure, the following ques- 
tions were asked : 

4. Who punishes more, father or mother? 

5. With whom do you agree more, father or mother? 

6. Do you look more like father or mother? 

The following observ^ations were made: 

1. Only two preschool children left out a member of their 
family. 

2. Concerning the sequence in the family composition, the 
father ranked first in both groups in a majority of cases; siblings 
took mostly the last place in both groups. The cases where the 
mother ranked first were more frequent in the P-Group than in the 
S-Group. The child himself was put last more frequently in the 
P-Group, and less frequently in the S-Group. 

3. Concerning the size of figures, in the P-Group the biggest 
figure was the father; in the S-Group the child himself. The smallest 
figure in the P-Group was a sibling or the child himself; in the 
S-Group the distribution was almost equal. 

4. The mother was reported as punishing more in both groups. 

5. The agreement with father or mother was almost equal in 
both groups. 

6. The similarity to father or mother was almost equal in both 
groups. 

These observations indicate that an omission of a family mem- 

* The experiment was directed by Arnold I>avis, one of my students. 
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ber appears very rarely; if, therefore, an individual child makes such 
an omission, we have a special case and we have to look for the 
motivation. 

Repetitions of the same arrangement of figures in later drawings 
of the family made by the same child may decide whether the dis- 
tribution of figures is to be considered as an accidental one or as 
based upon the child’s fixed concept of a range of values. 

The difference of proportions in the size of figures also has to be 
checked by repetitions, and furthermore the actual height of each 
member of the family has to be compared with his height in the 
child’s drawings. If, for example, the child draws his father much 
bigger than his mother in spite of the fact that in reality both are of 
the same height, the emphasis on the father in the child’s drawings 
appears to be a psychological and not a realistic factor. The differ- 
ences in patterning the various members of the family become a 
valid clue in diagnosing the child’s personality if the child himself 
states the reasons for these differences. In many cases, however, the 
young child, not being aware of the differences, is not able to do so. 
The differences of patterning are in these cases only a basis for the 
observer’s projective interpretation. The value of such an interpre- 
tation can be checked only by experience. 

We give in the following some examples obtained in a nursery 
school, demonstrating the children’s different patterning of their 
families. The conclusions drawn from these differences coincide 
with observations of the actual family situation. 

One child draws a house and “papa,” “mama,” and himself. The 
family is considered as a complete xmity protected by the house. 
The figures have no arms, but they are, like some African sculpture, 
rammed into the ground (Fig. 41). 

A S-year-old boy draws the family (1-6) with “house” (9) and 
“cars” (8) (Fig. 42). The “daddy” (1) is much bigger than all the 
other persons; then follows the “mother” (2), about half as big as 
the father, but slightly bigger than the child’s two siblings (3, 4), 
and himself (5). After this family group, in which the child puts 
hi m self at the end, the child draws himself again (6) with his 
teadter (7). The drawing suggests that the father dominates at 
Imme (largest size), that the child feels that he himself plays the 
least important role in the family composition (position at the end 
©f the family). After the drawing of the home situation the child 
Araws the nursery school situation. Here the child feels just the 
«|^osite; i^nce the teacher has not the prohibiting role, she is drawn 
'^ule the child f^Is himself big. 




Figs. 41-46. Svmboiizatiok ot the Family 
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A 5-year-old boy draws first “mummy” (1), then “daddy” (2) 
and “baby” (3), and then puts himself before all (4), drawing him- 
self as the biggest (Fig. 43). 

A 4-year-old boy was at first unwilling to draw pictures of his 
family, but he showed no reluctance in drawing the teachers in the 
nursery school. Later, when drawing his family, he omitted drawing 
his older brother. The child’s remarks as he made his drawings were 
recorded as follows: 

Observer: “Can you make your family?” 

Child: “I’ll do the best I can. I’ll make my family. I don’t know 
how to make my family. I’ll try.” 

Now it is striking that the child makes the faces of the members of 
his family with big ears (his mother, Fig. 44, his father with beard, 
Fig. 45), while he draws the faces of four people in the nursery 
school without ears but with big eyes (Fig. 46). The child’s further 
remarks were recorded as follows (V.C.): 

I tMnk it will be Humpty Dumpty. Here’s my family. Here’s my daddy. 
I’ll make his eyes and his ears. See — here’s his ears. I know how to make ears. 
I’ll make my whole family. I’ll make my mommy. I’ll make her eyes. See? I’ll 
make her mouth. She’s smiling ! I’ll make her ears. There’s one — there’s her 
other ear. See? I know how to make ears. I gotta draw Evel 3 m, my maid. 
Sure, I do. Here’s Evelyn’s eyes. This is gonna be Evelyn’s eyes. Now I’m 
gonna make Evelyn’s ears. I know how to make ears very well. There’s Evelyn. 

Now can I make my family of the nursery school? I’m gonna make Miss X. 
But I don’t think I can make people’s hair. I’m making your ball in the back of 
your head. That’s not very good. I’m making a better head. There it is. Now 
I’m making your eyes. They’re gonna be very funny. Look. Now I’m gonna 
draw Miss Y. Here she is. ’Cause she is in your ofl&ce, too. Here she is. Now 
I’m gonna draw Miss Z. There’s Miss Z. Now I’m gonna draw Miss U. ’Cause 
1 only can draw the heads, you know. 

I drawed my family, didn’t I? 

The chad emphasizes, in his drawing and in his explanation, the 
mother (“she’s s m i lin g”) and not the father. The extreme emphasis 
on ears cannot, because of its repetition, be considered as accidental. 
It cannot be a representation of physical reality; it can only be an 
espression of psychological reality. The child seems to think: “Oh, 
that my family had ears big enough to hear me!” He wishes he 
■were more noticed at home, 'while the omission of his older brother 
ia the family picture probably means that the brother should be 
tesxmtked at term. 
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A 2 -year-old, when asked to draw her family, drew for ‘^mother’’ 
a horizontal line (Fig. 47) crossed by a vertical stroke. For ^"father” 
she drew a closed figure with a beautiful curve (Fig, 4S). While 
the representations for father and mother were small, definite forms, 
she represented her grandmother by covering the whole paper with 
confused lines, aimed in all directions (Fig. 49 J. These representa- 
tions are purely abstract, and here we see a different t\^e of expres- 
sion, where the representation of a person has no longer the slight- 
est similarity to naturalistic features. The child, as is typical for 
this age, does not attempt to draw a person, but draws her idea 
about a person, the outstanding characteristic of the person con- 
cerned. The mother is given a crossed line. The concept of a line 
as a limit or as a route is a basic concept. A crossed or blocked line 
seems to represent a prohibition. In comparison with the negative 
significance of a prohibition, the surrounding line, representing 
‘ffather/^ seems to express the opposite, a ^"protection,'’ the positive 
value of which becomes even clearer if we consider the beautiful 
swing of this curve. We might easily conclude that the mother is 
seen as the forbidding person, the father as the protective and agree- 
able one, with whom the idea of rhythm and swing is related. The 
grandmother is given uncontrolled and confused lines, and we may 
believe that the child’s grandmother does not know what she wants, 
but probably she wants a lot and brings noise and movement to the 
child. Actually, this was the case. 

A 5-year-old boy accompanies his family Gffawings (Fig, 50) 
with the following remarks; 

(1) ^^There’s me — I’m five years old. 

(2) ^^And here’s little mum. Mummy’s there. She’s got pants 
on and a smile on her face. She’s got arms, little ears and 
hair — and a bracelet and hair.” 

(3) “Now I’m gonna make a big man; he’s smilin’. He’s got a 
great big eye. Has a nose and ears. He’s bald-headed. 

As simple as the figures are, the expressive value is completely 
different for each figure. The father is represented only by his big 
face, with each feature differentiated from the others. The mother is 
drawn as a complete figure, with head, trunk, arms, hands, and legs 
all differentiated. The child draws himself without differentiation; 
the features of the face are confounded, legs are immediately at- 
tached to the head, arms are without hands. 

We see here clearly that the defective representation of a human 
figure in the self-portrait is not an indication of a low xinderstanding 
of reality, or of an imderdeveloped faculty of observation^ or of a 
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low intelligence. The drawing of the mother shows that the child 
knows how to draw a person. The defective representation in the 
self-portrait seems to be intentional, expressing the child’s feeling 
of himself as small and imdifferentiated. Verbally he differentiates 
the features of father and mother, but he states of himself only his 
age: 

“There’s me — I’m five years old.” 

“Now I’m gonna make a big man. . . 

“And here’s little mum.” 

Mother is “little,” father is “big,” but he himself is not yet any- 
thing. The child’s remarks indicate a happy family situation; father 
and mother are smiling. 

This is not the case in our following example of a 4-year-old boy 
(Fig. 51), of whom we present the following record: 

Observer: “Draw your family.” 

Child: “Oh, ya — mean my daddy?” 

Observer: “Yes, your whole family.” 

Child: “Oh, my sister [begins drawing]. 

“He’s not very big, not a very sensible man. See his nose. 
See his mouth. That’s a silly daddy. See his stomach [1]. 

[Drawing a smaller figure beside the bigger one.] “This is 
me [2] . I can’t make any mouth for me. Am I a funny squint? 
I don’t want to draw my maid. She’s too funny-looking. I’m 
gonna draw my mother [3]. [He draws a figure beside the self- 
representation.] This is my sister [4] . See those funny little 
holes in my sister’s nose? See dad’s hands — ^see my two little 
hands? There’s my sister, isn’t she a dummy? My sister isn’t 
gonna have two arms, I don’t wanna make her two arms. Now 
I’m gonna make my mother. See my mother’s teeth?” 

In the child’s own psychological interpretation the first figure is 
the daddy, toward whom the child seems to have some negative 
feelings. He says (and this is astonishing for such a little boy) that 
daddy is “not a very sensible man.” If the child, drawing Mmself, 
remarks, “I can’t make any mouth for me,” we may infer from the 
preceding figure of the “silly daddy,” who is “not a very sensible 
man,” that the father is the prohibiting person wbo doses the child’s 
mouth and does not allow him to say what he wants. There seems 
to be a good deal of aggression against bis sister. The child tries to 
devaluate her features: “Isn’t she a dummy?” 'T don’t wanna make 
her two arms.” He does not want her to do anything. The m<kher 
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seems to play an especial role. The chUd tries to suppress the idea of 
his mother and separates her from the family situation. 

Generalizing our observationSj we may conclude that the draw- 
ing of the family reveals the child’s specific attitude toward each 
member of the family as well as his wishes and fears concerning 
them. 

Evaluation of the Home Situation from 
Children’s Spatial Concepts 

A variation of the family-drawing experiment was made in using 
paper dolls of different sizes. The children usually used for mother 
and father dolls of the largest size, and both of an equal size, even if 
there was actually a considerable difference between the size of 
father and of mother. The baby brother or sister was invariably the 
smallest; the self-doll was in many cases the same size as that of the 
parents. Thus, the child’s concept of size was mostly determined by 
psychological, not by realistic, motivations. Deviations from the 
average were significant; one child, selecting a doll of the smallest 
size for his father, actually had an extreme lack of respect for him. 

The psychological motivation of size also appears in the child’s 
spatial concepts. An analysis of children’s drawings, which we shall 
discuss later (see p. 148), reveals how children express their wishes 
and fears, their need for protection and aggression by two-dimen- 
sional spatial patterns. We designed a special experiment which 
gave the child the possibility of handling his spatial concepts in a 
three-dimensional way. We made 50 panels of heavy cardboard, 
each of them 5x8 inches, each panel with a wooden foot on which 
it stood upright. These panels were used as walls for “the movable 
house,” with which the child, joining the panels to each other, could 
make large or small rooms. Dolls and doll furniture were provided 
in different sizes (small, medium, big), leaving the choice to the 
child. “Wallpaper,” “rugs,” and “covers” for the tables and chairs 
were made from different colored papers, to be attached to the pan- 
els and the furniture. “Doors,” “windows,” and “pictures” were 
painted on {>aper and could also be attached to the walls. The child 
was asked to build a room for father, mother, brother or sister, and 
Maiself. The aim of this experiment was to study the child’s con- 
of space in its relationship to his family situation. We give 
record of a 4-year-old as an example (B.C.) : 

remarks: Eddie’s reactions: 

^plwwvar gives direcdcHB.) Okay, I’m going to make a house for you. 

I’m going to make it way big. 
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Obserzer^s remarks: 

(Uses four panels for each 
side, tries also to put a second 
row of panels on top of the 
hrst.) 

No. 

Yes, 


Do you want wallpaper? 
What color? 


(He takes up a floor lamp.) 
(Whispering:) 


(Chooses crib and two beds.) 

(Places cabinet near crib.) 

(Chooses child’s potty.) 
(Picks up metal box.) 

(Chooses fireplace.) 

(Suddenly;) 


Eddie^s reactions: 

Oh boy, now I can make a roof. I’m going 
to build it again. Have you got any ladders? 


Can I have all the panels I want? 

Ail I want, you know, boy, I can make a 
big house, this is going to be fun. AH the 
little chairs, yeah, and a fireplace, and there 
is the toilet. Let's see if it opens. 

Blue and orange and red and green. This 
is going to be your house. Here's the bath- 
room. We need paste for the wallpaper. 
Here’s the "wash basin and here's going to be 
the pipes. I’m making your house pretty cute, 
aren’t I? — Oh, yeah, I want orange and blue 
together on this waU. 

This is going to be the chimney, ail right? 

Oh, the opening can be the door. It’s dark 
there. — want blue and red on that wall, and 
I want green on the other two sides. That’s 
your house and mother’s and dadd^^’s and 
Freddy’s [brother] and yours and mother’s 
and daddy’s and mine. 

Here’s the bed. Oh, suppose, I have a little 
baby and this is the baby’s bed. Here’s the 
daddy’s bed and here’s the mommy’s. 

I w^ant the chair behind the baby’s bed. 
She’s sick and that’s for the mommy. She 
isn’t sick now. 

Hey, this could be the baby’s sink or — it’s 
her high chair. 

Wliat’s this? This can be — ^ah — the garbage, 
huh? Well put it behind daddy’s bed. 

Hey, we can make another house for me. 

Here’s the chimney and here’s where the 
smoke comes out. I can build my fire. Well 
put in the mommy bed and she can sleep with 
daddy. — ^Here is where the smoke comes cmt. 

Bing, I hit that bad man coming in. Efe 
can’t take these out of the school, can he. Yw 
spank hi m and kick him in the pants. fee 
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Observer’s remarks: Eddie’s reactions: 

comes again. Bang, he is dead. 1 shot him 
■with a bebe gun. 

Hey, we need a roof. It’s dark here. We 
need the lights on. It’s dark out. I know, I’m 
the monamy and you are the kids. It’s dark 
out and we have to go inside. I have work to 
(He turns and says to the do. 
observer, writing the record:) That’s enough now. 

The child has a large and organized spatial concept. He has a 
social feeling in making the house immediately for somebody else, 
and only later for himself. He shows good observation and has 
definite preferences. His imagination is not stereotyped, but he likes 
new combinations of colors and objects. There seems to be some 
aggression against the father, putting the garbage behind his bed 
and associating in this context the “bad man coming in,” whom he 
shoots. He identifies himself with the mother. A later experiment 
with the same child (see p. 255) supports our deduction of an 
aggression against the father and an identification -with the mother. 

Another child, for instance, has a small and disorganized spatial 
concept. She chooses a door and tacks a window overlapping the 
door. She asks: “Where’s the door knob? What holds the door 
up?” She chooses all the colors mixed. The house is first made for 
herself, and mommy and daddy are not allowed to go in. We see that 
several inferences on the child’s personality can be dmwn from his 
choice of size, space, arrangement of objects, and from his mental 
projections upon them. 

Expression of Security in Children’s Drawings 

Children’s drawings can be classified according to the degree of 
security expressed by the handling of forms, lines, and features. 

In the picture of Cinderella (Fig. 2) security appears in the 
symmetry and balance of graphic elements. However, the strokes 
themselves are not very determined; they are wavy and sometimes 
iHPE&eii, as in the left arm. Contrasting with the balance and pro- 
pecticMi of all other graphic elements, the feet are not in proportion 
blirt are made insecurely in several attempts. The discrepancy be- 
the security in drawing imaginative forms and the insecurity 
in drawing realistm patterns seems to indicate that the child does 
fedl (m a ^scnre ground of reality and therefore escapes to the 
eeaha of hm&mJdoa. This was actually the case. 
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As an example of the expression of a high degree of security, we 
have chosen the drawing of a 4-year-old boy (Fig. 52). The four 
elements in the representation of the flower are centered and bal- 
anced. All movements reach forward and upward, expressing ac- 
tivity. The strokes are determined and secure, and the grouping of 
flower and sun in the distribution of the weight of elements is made 
with security in composing forms. 

The expression of security is not related to a correct representa- 
tion of objects or features. A further example is the drawing of an 
“Indian” by a 5-year-old girl (Fig. 53). Eyes and nose appear as 
six spots. Mouth and teeth are emphasized. The hair, as well as 
the sky over the head, is represented by zigzag lines. But although 
the representation is poor, all features are made in a determined 
manner and the weight of elements is distributed with security. 

The following group of drawings exemplifies expressions of a low 
degree of security. This is shown in the representations of a man, 
made by a 5-year-old boy, with interrupted lines and weak pres- 
sure (Fig. 54). In the drawing of a 5-year-old girl a low feeling of 
security is demonstrated by a lack of proportions, a soft outline, and 
a continuous change in the direction of movement (Fig. 55). An 
extremely high degree of insecurity appears when all natural fea- 
tures of an object are indistinct and the natural position of features 
is confused. A 5-year-oId boy, when asked to draw a man, makes 
the form of a fork (Fig. 56). When asked to indicate the single 
elements, the child confuses them, drawing the features isolated 
and not in their actual order. The concept of the body is not real- 
ized; its relationships are undifferentiated and confused. In another 
case of a S-year-old boy, the drawing of a man shows nothing more 
than several wavy lines (Fig. 57). WTien asked for the significance 
of each line, the child determined them in the following order: 
mouth, nose, eyes and eyebrows, forehead and hair, tummy and 
hands. Thus the figure of the man is reduced to several layers, one 
placed over the other and in a strange reversed position. The ex- 
pression of insecurity as manifested by the complete dissolution of 
forms is here again accentuated by an extremely weak pressure. The 
reversed order of facial features might be explained by the child's 
looking at grownups, where he sees first the man’s mouth, then his 
B<^e, his eyes, and fi nall y his forehead and hair, although such a 
cff expressing the perception is rather unusual in children. The 
^ine diild, drawing “my daddy in his office,” * surrounds the ab- 
Steact figure of the daddy with a circular line behind a wall, which is 

oC o€ tiws i^hzstisitloxi iiAd to onMtt^L 
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emphasized by a kind of fence with which it is covered. According 
to our experiences, the emphasis on surrounding lines, walls, etc., 
seems to be a symbol of protection. C. Biihier made a correspond- 
ing observation with the play technique of children; she found that 
insecure children prefer to build surroundings and fences. 

In extreme cases of insecuriU' the child’s drawing is exclusively 
determined by surrounding lines. We give an example of this kind 
of schematism, made by a 5-year-old boy (Fig. 5S). The drawing 
is called ^‘sailing boat” and it was frequently repeated; the schema- 
tism appears in a similar way at different times, let us suppose 
during emotional disorders. Here the insecurity is so high that the 
representation of each idea has to be protected. 

We finally give an example of insecurity as revealed by the con- 
tent of pictures. If a child draws himself in a defending position 
with a gun in his hand and shooting at his environment, as in our 
example of a 5-year-old boy (Fig. 59), this is not only an expres- 
sion of aggression: it also indicates feelings of insecurity. Such a 
diagnosis is supported if the child draws not only aggressive but also 
defensive symbols. In our example the child draws a black wall of 
defense. This is the same child who, when drawing his family, drew 
his father twice as big as the other members of the family (Fig. 42). 
We may assume that the feeling of insecurity is related to the domi- 
nant position of the father in the family. 

Fantasies of destruction are not necessarily directed against 
other persons. We have the case of a child who draws other persons 
with arms and hands, but herself without arms and hands. This 
5-year-old girl had developed the habit of masturbation. The mother 
punished the child, demanding that she keep her hands away from 
her body; but the impulse was so strong that the child may have 
wished to lose her hands. 

We summarize the most expressive trends in the manifestation 
of security and insecurity. 


High Security 

1. Realistic or imaginative forms 

2. Balance of graphic elements 

3. Centering graphic elements 

4. determination of strokes 

5. Continuity of strokes 

6. Sharp outlines 


Low Security 

1. Indistinct and confused 
forms 

2. Lack of balance 

3. Scattering of graphic forms 

4. Continuous change of direc- 
tion of strokes 

5. Interruption of strokes 

6. Wobbly lines 
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High Security Low Security 

7. Width 7. Narrowness 

8. Shape 8. Shapelessness 

9. Enclosures, walls, etc. 

10. Symbols of defense and ag- 
gression 

The Child’s Adjustment to Space 

In a study made at a Bard College summer camp (see p. 135) 
we compared the average size in the drawings of a man made by ten 
preschool children with the average size in the drawings of ten 
school children. In 70 per cent of the cases the size of the man 
drawn by preschool children was larger than that made by the 
school children. According to our general observations preschool 
children draw big figures rather than small ones, so that a child’s 
expression in small movement patterns needs special investigation. 

The child’s attitude toward space and size seems to be related 
to his feeling of security, and it is probable that the child’s adjust- 
ment to space largely depends on his living conditions. A child who 
lives in a very crowded home may not have the freedom of move- 
ment he needs, although in some cases the close contact with his 
family may give him an intense feeling of protection. A child who 
lives in a very big house may have the feeling of being lost and 
retreat into corners in order to feel safe, although in some cases he 
may enjoy such vast surroimdings. 

Since children project their ideas and wishes upon their activi- 
ties, we may inquire into the child’s attitude toward space as shown 
in his handling of play material and specifically in his use of the 
paper upon which he draws. The paper on which the child “plays” 
with his pencil has for him a value similar to that of a playground. 
If in his drawing the child uses a small area on the paper we infer 
that he desires a reduced space; if he uses a large area we infer that 
he desires a large space. 

Just as the child identifies the space on the paper with the area 
of environment into which he puts the figures of his drawing, so he 
expresi^ himself in the average size of his figures. Big figures sug- 
gest a need of self-expansion, small figures a need of self -reduction. 
The r^tion^p between space and figures may appear in a foxur- 
Md way: 

1. Large large figure 

2. Oxtail ^»ce — small figure 
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3. Large space — ^small figure 

4. Small space — large figure 
These relationships seem to indicate the child’s feeling of security. 
In the first case the child’s need of expansion seems not to be limited 
by the environment. In the second case the child has adjusted him- 
self to the limitations given by the environment. In the third case 
the child withdraws from the environment. And in the fourth case 
the child wants to break through the limitations set by the environ- 
ment. 

Our observations coincided largely with those made from the 
daily-life behavior of children: however, the specific handling of the 
space, the specific structure of the figures, and the content of the 
drawing had to be taken into consideration (see p. 220). 

WTien giving children paper of different sizes for their graphic 
expression, we can observe what space is adequate for the child’s 
movement. Paper of small size inhibits the graphic movements of 
an expansive child, and the movements become cramped. Paper of 
large size inhibits a child with reduced mov'ements, discouraging him 
by too big a task. Through a repeated procedure the relationship 
of movement to the space at disposal gives us a hint of the environ- 
mental conditions of the child. If a child with reduced graphic 
movements is able to adapt himself to a large space, we may con- 
clude that the reduction of movements is not a structural but an 
environmental factor, that the child has not enough freedom for 
development in his life situation. If a child with overexpansive 
graphic movements is able to adapt himself to a small size, we may 
similarly conclude that the expansion of movements is not a struc- 
tural but an environmental factor, that the child is overstimulated 
or not guided according to his structure. 

Three sizes may be used for exploring the child’s reactions 
toward space: 

(A) small size (5x8 inches), 

(B) medium size (8.5 x 11 inches), 

(C) large size (18 x 24 inches). 

The reactions of the child may be: 

(a) reduced movements, 

(b) adapted movements, 

(c) expansive movements. 

Thus we have nine possible relationships between A, B, C and a, b, c. 

The spacing of figures generally goes with a specific handling of 
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the size of paper. Big and broad figures (Fig. 53) usually go with 
expansive movements; small and narrow figures (Fig. 54) usually 
go with restricted movements. A child’s extreme reaction in either 
direction is indicative of his degree of security. If he withdraws too 
much he needs encouragement, because this is a manifestation of a 
feeling of inferiority; if he expands too much he needs some guid- 
ance because of his lack of adjustment. The child’s reaction to 
space indicates the kind of “living space” he needs in his environ- 
ment. 


Secueity Test 

Appealing to the child’s faculty of imagination and identification, 
we designed a test in which pictures of opposite situations, related 
to feelings of security and insecurity, were shown to a child, and 
we asked Mm for his preference for one situation. The first test was 
based upon photographs of children’s activities, showing opposite 
behavior attitudes which expressed a feeling of security or inse- 
curity. One week later, the second test was given as follows : Cor- 
responding to the photographs, three pairs of pictures were designed 
for three concepts, the “high-low unit,” the “protection-alone unit,” 
and the “gay-serious unit.” Perspective was purposely omitted, so 
that the pictures were similar to those made by children. 

The three pairs of pictures in the group “high-low unit” were 
stimuli, eliciting as response the wish to be “high,” far from the 
ground, therefore being courageous and unprotected, or to be “low,” 
close to the ground, therefore being timid and protected (Figs. 
60-65). 

The three pairs of pictures in the group “protection-alone unit” 
were stimuli, eliciting as response the wish to be “protected,” there- 
fore being dependent on other people, or to be “alone,” therefore 
being self-sufficient (Figs. 66-71). 

The three pairs of pictures in the group “gay-serious unit” were 
stimuli, eliciting as response an identification with happiness, move- 
naent, love, or with seriousness, rest, fight (Figs. 72-77). 

It was assumed that characteristics of a courageous and inde- 
pendent behavior are related to a feeling of security, while the char- 
acteristics of a timid and protection-seeking behavior are related to 
a feeling of insecurity . It was furthermore assumed that a feeling of 
s^ainty in children leads more to an expression of happiness, move- 
ment (motor activities), and positive social contacts (love), while 
a le^t^ of insecunty in children leads more to an expression of 
semuamss, lna«:tivity (r^t), and negative social contacts (fights). 
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Each child, sitting at a table alone with the experimenter, saw 
successively a pair of pictures supposedly related to security or in- 
security. The child was asked to select one of the pictures, imagin- 
ing himself as being in the situations presented. After a week’s 
interval a third test, referring to the same units, was given to the 
same children, investigating whether their reactions showed any 
constancy. This test was made as follows; 

I. “high-low unit” 

1. Swinging: Five converging lines were drawn the same dis- 
tance from each other, each one higher than the other. The child 
was told: “This is a swing. Show me how high you would like to 
swing.” He was given a small wooden doll to put on the place he 
desired. (In a repetition we asked the child to draw a figure on the 
spot he chose.) (Fig. 78.) 

2. Climbing: A ladder was drawn on graph paper, five steps in 
equal distance from each other. The child was asked to put the doll 
on the place where he would like to climb on the ladder (Figs. 
79, 80). 

3. Jumping: A staircase with five steps in equal distance from 
each other was drawn on graph paper. The child was asked to indi- 
cate from where he would like to jump (Fig. 81). 

II. “protection-alone unit” 

1. Jumping: A table was drawn on plain paper. On the left 
side near the table was a schematic figure, explained as the mother; 
on the right side there were drawn two trees stancfing for a garden. 
The child was asked: “If you were to jump from this table, would 
you jump to the left side where your mother stands, or to the right 
side where you can rim into the garden?” (Fig. 82.) 

2. Crying: Two squares were drawn on plain paper. In one 
square there was a schematic figure; the other square was empty. 
The child was told: “A child is crying and imhappy. Is he going to 
the room where Ms mother is or into the empty room?” (Fig. 83.) 

3. Dressing: Presents the same room and the same tjTpe of 
direction (cf. Fig. 83). 

III. “gay-seeious unit” 

1. Pace: A full face is drawn, and the part where the mouth 
would be is cut out. A concave and a convex mouth are drawn tm 
a separate sheet; first the concave and then the convex mouth is |Hit 
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below tbe hole in the paper. The child is asked which mouth the 
face should have (Fig. 84). 

2. Profile: Same procedure as with full face. 

3. Mood in bed: A horizontal line is drawn covering two verti- 
cal lines, representing a bed. The child is asked to put a figure into 
the bed: “Does he lie down or sit up?” (Fig. 85.) 

We give some examples of children’s reactions to our diagrams: 

LOIS 

Lois chooses the highest step (V) for jumping. 

Lois: “I’ll draw a man here.” 

Experimenter: “Is that where he jumps?” 

Lois: “Yes.” 

Experimenter: “Is that where you jump?” 

Lois; “Yes.” 

The experimenter asked the child how high she would climb on 
a ladder. 

Lois: “I haven’t a ladder; they won’t let me climb on one. I had a 
ladder from a bed, but they got that too.” 

Experimenter: “If you had this ladder how high would you go?” 
Lois: “Who’s going to make the house for it to be on?” (Draws 
the man below the ladder.) (Fig. 80.) 

The child’s last remark indicates a certain fear ; but it also may 
be a refusal to use the ladder as an expression of protest against 
the removal of the ladder from her room. This child’s reaction 
again shows how children’s expressions are determined by associa- 
tions vrith experiences. 


BRITTA 

Regarding the first group, the child used for swinging step IV 
(Fig. 78), for climbing step IV (Fig. 79), and for jumping step III. 
She indicated the steps of swinging and climbing by making the 
drawn figures touch the steps mentioned. It is interesting to note 
that this child, as well as other children later on, designated as the 
for climbing on the ladder not that upon which the feet were 
placed, but the one which was touched by the head or by the fingers. 
Britta did not give a face to her figure. When asked by the experi- 
whare the face of the figure was, she answered: “The face 
is at the other side” (Fig. 79). While the drawing itself shovre a 
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rather low level of intelligence, the child’s remarks indicate a high 
degree of observation, thus again pointing to a discrepancy between 
drawing and imagination. Here as well as in other cases appears a 
certain consistency between the steps chosen in all diagrams. All 
the steps chosen are in the middle. 

Regarding the second group, the child selects jumping without 
help (Fig. 82), crying and running to her mother, and dressing 
alone (Fig. 83). Here too we have neither a high security nor a high 
insecurity. 

In the third group Britta selects a drawn-down mouth for the 
full face and a straight mouth for the profile. When the experi- 
menter asks why she has selected the drawn-down mouth, she an- 
swers: “Because it goes down. Mommy says it’s the only kind she 
likes because it is cute.” She explains the straight line of the pro- 
file: “Because it has one number, it has one straight line. He goes to 
the bathroom.” The child has not yet realized the position of the 
mouth within the profile, representing it by a vertical line in the 
middle of the profile. 

Drawing “Mood in bed,” she first makes a circle, explaining it as 
a ball, and two figures, saying: “She plays around with the ball,” the 
two figures indicating the different movements. As a third move- 
ment she draws herself lying in bed; she covers the figure by zigzag 
lines, explaining; “She covers herself” (Fig. 85). 

We see again that a drawing which on first glance appears as an 
uncoordinated scribbling, actually is a picture-writing for coordi- 
nated associations. 

Correlating the data obtained by the different approaches, we 
found that each child had a significant predominance (two to three 
times above chance) of reactions supposedly expressing a feeling 
of security or insecurity. There were, for instance, children who, 
in the photograph, in the drawing, and in the graph, chose to jump 
alone; and there were others who chose, in all situations experi- 
mented with, to climb high, etc. There were in the case of each 
child some items in which consistency did not appear. These items 
se(ma to be^ those which were missing in the life of the child. One 
cMd, for instance, showed inconsistency regarding her choice of 
dimbing; exploration revealed that she had never done any climb- 
ing because her mother had forbidden her to do so. Considering 
the consistent items, the children’s reactions were classified into 
tiwee grouj®; (1) a majority of positive reactions; (2) a majority 
reacticHis; (3) number of positive reactions approxi- 
niatefy equ^ to number of negative reactions. Prevalence of nega- 
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live reactions was considered to be characteristic of insecurity; 
prevalence of positive reactions, however, could not, as we shall 
discuss later, be used as an indication of security. If a nearly equal 
number of positive and of negative reactions appeared, such a lack 
of decisiveness appeared as a trend toward insecurity. Using a five- 
step scale: very secure — secure — ^middle — insecure — ^\"ery insecure, 
the children’s consistent reactions to the tests can be compared with 
the behavior observations made by the workers, especially in ex- 
treme cases, where the tests give an indication of a very high or a 
very low degree of security. 

However, before such tests can be of diagnostic value in indi- 
vidual cases, we must know the average reaction of children of a 
certain age to the different situations, distinguishing between the 
average reactions of boys and of girls. Since our studies, made with 
ten boys and ten girls 4 years of age, are not sufficient for a stand- 
ardization, we only report some observations. It was found that a 
majority of the boys selected pictures representing security in the 
situations of ^^climbing” and ^^jumping,” while a higher percentage 
of girls selected pictures representing security in the situations of 
^‘dressing alone” and ^^crying alone.” (Both boys and girls pre- 
ferred high swinging.) This seems to indicate that the boys identi- 
fied themselves more with body activities expressing independence 
and courage but, on the other hand, with situations appealing for 
help and social contact. The girls identified themselves more with 
body activities expressing a need of safety and protection but, on 
the other hand, with situations of independence from help and social 
contact. 

The general reaction pattern of children must be investigated 
first and then be taken into consideration when the evaluation of an 
individual case is attempted. The security test seems to have a 
promising diagnostic value in cases of children with low scores, 
which seem to be a definite sign of high insecurity. In the case of 
children with partly high and partly low scores, the appearance of 
low scores at all suggests a certain degree of insecurity. When, how- 
ever, children score high, the high score cannot be taken as an indi- 
cator of security since the high scores may not represent real be- 
havior but the child’s wishes based upon an insecure behavior. Such 
a lack of evidence seems not to hold true for the low scores because 
the low items generally do not represent wish-images. Within such 
a limitation — ^that is, using only the low scores as personality indi- 
cators— the test furnishes an instrument for diagnosing prev ailii^ 
insecurity. 
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Experiments in Aggression 

The problem of security and insecurity is closely linked up with 
the child's emotional social reactions of cooperation and mischie- 
vousness, timidity and aggression. The feeling of insecurity fre- 
quently is the effect of frustration and may find its outlet in sudden 
aggression. Aggressive behavior in the form of competition is a nor- 
mal outlet of the child’s emotions. However, a child who lacks the 
feeling of security exhibits an indirect form of aggressive behavior. 
He tries to gain attention by sudden outbursts of temper; he has no 
feeling for cooperation; he grabs the objects of other children and 
provokes hostility. Projective experiments may indicate the amount 
and the structure of aggressive tendencies. E. Lerner’s*^®®®^ train 
experiment gives some indication of a child’s degree of cooperative- 
ness. We performed the experiment in the following way; A long 
wooden block represented a train track; cubic blocks put at each 
end of the track were the trains. Child and experimenter sit oppo- 
site each other at both ends of the track. The experimenter says: 
“Let’s play train,” and he moves his block along the track. The 
child moves his block. When both blocks meet the aggressive child 
tries to push the obstacle out of his way, the submissive child with- 
draws, and the cooperative child tries to go around the opposite 
train. Julius (4 years and a half), one of our children, said: “I can 
go right past you . . . see, there’s room enough for us both.” 

Another provocative experiment brought about a similar reaction 
with the same child. Using building blocks, the experimenter says: 
“Let’s each build a tower and see whose tower is the highest.” The 
aggressive child tries to throw over the tower of the experimenter if 
his tower is higher than or as high as the child’s own. The submis- 
sive child gives up his efforts if he sees that he cannot equal the 
experimenter’s accomplishment. Julius, the child just referred to, 
slowly began to take one block at a time from the floor, saying to 
the experimenter; “I’ll take one, then you take one.” The experi- 
menter, following the child’s suggestion, built a tower of four blocks. 
The child remarked : “They^re both the same, you have a big tower 
and so do I.” 

A, new experiment in our series showed that aggressive actions 
cannot easily be provoked in this child. The experimenter took a 
picture of a yellow lion standing against a black background; he 
gave the child a pin and said: “This is a lion, pretend you are a 
hnater and are going to kill the lion; your weapon is your pin. How 
WMid you Mil the lion?” 
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Julius took the pin and said timidly: “111 kill the lion by putting 
this pin in his eye.” 

Expertmenter: “But that wouldn’t kill the lion.” 

Julius (sticking the pin slowly in the lion’s leg) : “HI poke him 
in the legs and then he won’t have any more left.” 

Experimenter: “But he still is not dead.” 

Julius: “I don’t want to kill him if he is a good lion.” 

A new experiment indicated that Julius, not having active aggres- 
sive tendencies, enjoys passively aggressive situations. We used two 
pictures : one of a blond little girl wearing a blue dress playing with 
a brown-haired boy wearing a white shirt and red short pants; they 
are both looking affectionately at a little white kitten. The expres- 
sive value of this picture is a submissive one. The other picture 
shows a brown fox, colorfully dressed in red pants and a yellow 
polka-dot shirt with a white collar and a blue bow tie. The fox is 
ferociously eating a brown gingerbread boy, who in fright holds his 
hands over his head. The expressive value of this picture is an ag- 
gressive one. The experimenter, placing the two pictures in front of 
the child, says : “This picture is of a little boy and girl who love each 
other very much and who are playing with a sweet kitten. This other 
picture is of a naughty fox who is eating the gingerbread boy. 
Which picture do you like better?” 

Julius immediately replied to the question, “This one,” pointing 
to the aggressive picture, saying, “See, the fox has eaten both the 
gingerbread boy’s legs off.” 

Experimenter: “Why do you like this picture better?” 

Julius: “I don’t know, I just like it.” 

Julius, who grew up in an institution, was continuously inhibited 
in showing any kind of aggression. Aggression which could not be 
expressed in overt activities was realized in imagination, and our 
experiment seems to illustrate this process. 
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Chapter VII 

INTELLIGENCE IN THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
Intelligence and Perception 

O DR preceding investigation indicated a structural difference be- 
tween child and adult. The child’s mental, emotional, and so- 
cial expressions follow a pattern of his own so that we cannot meas- 
ure or evaluate them from the standards of the adult. The child’s 
mental expression is more similar to the structure of an adult’s 
dream than to the structure of his thinking, since children’s thought 
is characterized by symbolization, condensation, transposition, and 
omission of associative links. The child’s emotional expression is not 
necessarily directed toward an object, but frequently is a mere dis- 
charge of energies. His social expression need not be manifest in 
contacts with other human beings but, because of the child’s animis- 
tic stage, may appear in bis relationship to animals or objects. 

What then is the main criterion in evaluating the personality of 
the preschool child? Or, let us ask first, what is the main criterion 
in evaluating the personality of an adult? 

The most important of all factors in an adult’s personality is 
considered to be intelligence. Some intelligence determines all our 
achievements and activities in life and since man’s whole education 
is based upon it, the factor of intelligence has seemed a main prob- 
lem in personality. 

Some psychologists believe that intelligence is a product of mem- 
ory. However, it is often found that imbeciles have an exceptional 
ca|mdty for memorizing numbers, names, and complicated prob- 
fems, as, for instance, chess problems. 

There is another theory that intelligence is based upon an accu- 
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mulation of facts. But we know that children who learn a great deal 
at an early age may show a low intelligence at a later time, and that 
those who appear rather dull occasionally develop into geniuses. In 
any case we are far from able to construct an artificial genius by 
merely forcing a child to learn. 

According to a third theory, intelligence is a product of an in- 
born brain structure. This does not imply that intelligence is pre- 
determined, because environment may hamper given potentialities, 
whereas proper education may stimulate them. 

Intelligence is based upon the capacity for discrimination which 
enables us to establish relationships according to which we react 
properly. Discrimination, however, is a matter of perception. We 
made four tjnpes of experiments in order to investigate young chil- 
dren’s ability to discriminate. 

1. The descriptive approach. The child is shown pictures of 
increasing complexity and is asked to describe the representation. 
When shown complex pictures containing unfamiliar material, the 
child merely enumerates all the familiar objects. Julius, for in- 
stance, when shown a detailed picture, picked out clouds, birds, 
trees, but did not mention a canoe, although this object was in the 
foreground of the picture. The child simply failed to notice an un- 
familiar object. When we had explained the unfamiliar objects and 
had made sure that the child understood them, we took the picture 
away and asked him to remember the observed objects. The chil- 
dren remembered more of the previously familiar objects. We ob- 
served a wide range of individual differences at the same age level. 

2. The reconstructive approach. A house was drawn with all the 
lines disconnected and shown to a child for approximately 50 sec- 
onds. When the children were asked what they had seen, some re- 
plied “funny things,” some said “some letters.” Yet, upon showing 
them the picture for a longer period of time, all children recognized 
it as a house. When the same picture was shown to college students 
they all recognized the house immediately. Thus, the adult’s ability 
at reconstruction works much more quickly than that of the yoimg 
child. 

3. The imitative approach. The child had to rearrange colored 
paper cups in a certain order, which was demonstrated to him first. 
When the child simply got the instruction to rearrange the cups he 
did it far worse than when we told him to compare his ability with 
the p>erformance of another child. In one experiment the child was 
ask^ to remember under which cup an object had been placed. The 
experimenter here followed a definite system: There were always. 
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five cups of different colors, but a sixth cup had always the same 
color as the preceding one, and it was under this cup that the exper- 
imenter placed the object. After a series of experiments in which 
the same-colored pair of cups had various positions within the row, 
the child discovered the principle that the object searched for was 
always under the second cup of the same-colored pair. In one series 
of experiments the hidden object was a wooden chip, in another se- 
ries a little toy which the child could keep. We observed that chil- 
dren discriminated better with this incentive. 

4. The insight approach. The child’s discovery of relationships 
was the aim of this procedure, related to the concept of number. 
Colored chips were set up in varying configurations with increas- 
ing difficulty. Example: 

A. Orange Red Orange 

ooo oo oo 

Experimenter: “Conny, which two groups do you think belong to- 
gether?” Conny looked for a moment and then moved the two 
orange chips over in front of the two red ones. 


B. 


Yellow 

Yellow 

Blue 




oo 

ooo 

oo 


C. 

Green 

Yellow 

Orange 

Purple 

Blue 


oooo 

ooo 

o 

oo 

ooooo 


oo 

o 

ooooo 

ooo 

oooo 


Yellow 

Blue 

Orange 

Red 

Green 


With this group the children were slower, but all were again able to 
group the chips according to number, moving the two yellow chips 
under the two purple ones, and so forth. 

Not all the children had yet “learned” to count, but they recog- 
nized by themselves the number scheme underlying the grouping. 
When the experimenter asked : “Why should those two groups be to- 
gether?” most children answered first: “I don’t know,” some said, 
“They look better that way,” one remarked, “They keep company,” 
Oise, “They fit.” Only after several trials did the children rmder- 
stand tbat they grouped according to number concepts: 

Expeei&cektee: “Why did you do that?” 

Tommv: “Th^ look nice.” 

Experim ek t3er: “Why do thqr look nice?” 

Tommit: “There are both three— tMt’s why they look nice.” 

It was only after several trials that the child understood what be 
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was doing, his activities developing from a spontaneous insight to an 
act of awareness. We observed that many children could handle only 
lower number groups, getting confused with configurations of groups 
over four. The intelligent reaction is here closely related to percep- 
tual abilities. The perceptual ability is increased if the object per- 
ceived becomes meaningful, either by familiarity (experiment 1), 
or by adaptation (experiment 2), or by an incentive (experiment 
3), or by practice (experiment 4). 

The fact that young children show an inability to distinguish 
small differences in sensory qualities has been explained by an im- 
maturity of their intelligence. Binet measured the child’s ability to 
discriminate by his intelligence tests. Discrimination of size (length 
of two lines) appears normally with the 4-year-old, discrimination 
of color and weight with the S-year-old. However, our experiments 
indicate that the ability to discriminate may appear at a much ear- 
lier time but only with a concrete frame of reference. The child’s 
abilities must be measured and evaluated in terms of the child’s per- 
spective. Young children usually are not interested in the discrimi- 
nation of sensory qualities. It is therefore hard to decide whether 
they cannot perceive because they wdll not, or they will not because 
they cannot. In one of our experiments on color perception by means 
of a tachistoscope where the child perceives a color for a fraction of 
a second, the child’s responses to different colors frequently were al- 
ways the same. Even when the exi>erimenter explained that there 
were other colors present, the child insisted that he always saw the 
same color. This may be due to the child’s tendency toward repeti- 
tion and perseveration, to a lack of interest and cooperation, or to an 
emotional interest in one specific color, and not to an actual inability 
to discriminate. 

The Shortcomings of Intelligence Tests 

In an attempt to predict a person’s intelligence certain intelli- 
gence tests have been constructed. The most famous was origi- 
nated by Alfred Binet. In 1904, the school authorities of Paris were 
concerned about an epidemic of failures in school achievemeits, 
which were always explained by teachers as due to mischievousness 
and inattention, so that psychologists were asked to investigate this 
matter. Binet’s main finding was that one cannot judge the mental 
structure of the child from the level of the adult, but that one has 
rather to explore the child’s own level which is characteristic of his 
particular age. Binet, together with Simon, explored what abilities 
a child generally has at the ages of 3, 4, 5 years, etc. During limg 
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years of experimentation Binet and Simon explored the standard of 
aptitudes. No single performance of a child could serve as a fan- 
test for indicating his intelligence, but a whole set of performances 
■was indicative if the performance of a single child was compared 
with the average performance of his age group. In this country the 
tests were revised after Binet’s death. 

An intelligence test cannot approach the whole personality but 
only specific attitudes. However, since an indi-vidual needs certain 
aptitudes in order to be judged as “intelligent” by the average group 
with which he is living, the intelligence test may give an indication 
whether the child may be expected to cooperate according to certain 
group standards. 

The limitations in the usefulness of intelligence tests for pre- 
school children are considerably greater than they are for older chil- 
dren. Although in 1925,^-^^^ A. Gesell proposed a mental scale for 
the first years of life, he warned later, in 1940;^^^^^ 

It would be a misfortune if in an uncritical way we attempted to apply to 
him the same short-cut psychometric methods which have proven none too ade- 
quate for the educational classification and guidance of children of school age. 
Oversimplified methods of mental measurement rest too heavily on a concept of 
general intelligence. They cannot do justice to the rich variety of individualities 
and the diverse growth characteristics of children from 1 to 5 years of age. 

The many tests which have been devised to measure intelligent 
behavior in babies and preschool children^®®’ 

do not fulfill their main purpose, that is, to predict the child’s future 
behavior and achievements. P. H. Furfey and J. Muehlenbein^®**®^ 
found that the predictive value of tests given during the first year is 
very slight. G. P. Driscoll, investigating the reliability of tests 
of preschool children in foretelling the I.Q.’s of later years, found an 
accuracy of 66 per cent. A repetition of the Buhler test gave a vari- 
ation of scores from — 19 to +46 points. What are the reasons 
that intelligence tests made with preschool children have such a low 
reliability, as shown by the fact that different observers, using the 
same method, get different results? Why have these tests such a low 
validity in predicting a child’s behavior? 

Our study emphasizes that the child’s personality, not being cen- 
tered, is in a state of fluctuation, although certain consistent pat- 
term in a child’s mental, emotional, and social reactions do appear 
at an early age. For similar reasons psychological tests given to 
preschocd children are frequently imreliable. For instance, a t^t 
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supposed to measure the same attitude at different times does not 
measure the same attitude. A child’s attitude is not a fixed entity but 
changes in different configurations. At preschool age a child faced 
with a strange examiner seems to be more inhibited in his reactions 
than at school age, when he is accustomed to an examiner. The in- 
fluence of the environment upon test scores was demonstrated by 
Updegraff,^®^®’ who tested nursery school children under vary- 
ing conditions. A student of the present author gave intelligence 
tests to school children, 10 years of age, under three different atti- 
tudes of the examiner: (a) a neutral attitude; (b) a negative, dis- 
couraging attitude (authoritarian and skeptical) ; (c) a positive, en- 
couraging attitude (including the oSering of candy). The attitude of 
the examiner was visibly reflected in the test scores. 

But tests with preschool children are also unreliable if they do 
not measure what they pretend to measure. If the examiner meas- 
ures motor coordination at a child’s early age as a sign of the child’s 
intelligent behavior and compares this score with that of the child’s 
intelligence at a later age, he traces both reactions back to the same 
root although the significance of motor coordination for the intel- 
lectual development is not at all established. 

The gravest mistake, however, seems to be that the examiner 
projects the adult’s concept of intelligence upon the behavior of the 
preschool child without considering that the child, in each different 
stage of his development, has a standard of his own. The child’s in- 
telligence is, as we shall discuss in the following, modified by three 
basic factors: his emotion, his imagination, and his adjustment. 

Intelligence and Emotion 

The most decisive factor influencing any evaluation of intelli- 
gence is the emotional response which underlies or even substitutes 
for a reaction which is supposed to indicate intelligence. We shall 
give two examples of the Stanford-Binet test to demonstrate the 
meaning of a reaction which is supposed to indicate intelligence, 
but actually only indicates an emotion. In Terman and Mer- 
rill’s handbook of this test^®*^^ * we find the following question: 
‘‘What’s the thing for you to do when you are on your way to school 
and see that you are in danger of being late?” 

The answer of an 8-year-old child tested by a student of Bard 
CoHegef was: “I would go home.” 

♦P.98. 

f M. Kjpgtnan, foi liis B. A. Tlieas, Bard Coll^, iinpublished. 
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Terman and Merrill state:* “Only those responses which sug- 
gest hurrying are acceptable.” 

According to the test, this child would get a minus in the evalua- 
tion of intelligence. The test assumes that each reaction of man is 
a simple response to an insight into conditions given objectively. 
Modern psychology shows that this is almost never the case. Man 
answers to conditions not as they are but as he sees them. The child 
in question might know that if she came too late, she had to expect 
punishment. Well, it is a natural and intelligent reaction to evade 
disagreeable consequences, and the degree of evasion can only give 
us a hint at possible psychic tensions, discouragement of the child, 
and possible negative influences of environment (school, family, 
etc.) but nothing about intelligence. 

The next question of the test is: “What’s the thing to do when 
you have broken something which belongs to someone else?” 

The same child answered: “I would shoot him.” 

The correct response according to the test is described as fol- 
lows:! “Restitution or apology or both must be suggested: mere 
confession is not satisfactory.” 

The answer of the child is either an aggressive response which 
would only indicate the child’s emotional structure, or it is an indi- 
cation of the child’s lack of moral judgment, thus hinting at her 
moral standards, or it is simply a “fresh” answer directed against 
the questioner. The statement of the test, “mere confession is not 
satisfactory,” wotdd be untrue for a child educated along religious 
lines where confession is the most satisfactory response. Thus be- 
havior which is supposed to indicate intelligence may only indicate 
a projection or discharge of emotions. 

Intelligence and Imagination 

If we test the intelligence of a preschool child, we have also to 
consider the intensity of imagination in the child, influencing the 
response which is supposed to show his intelligence. F. L. Good- 
enough^®®^^ standardized children’s drawings of a man, evaluating 
the number of features drawn and the degree of their correctness ac- 
cording to reality. Goodenough’s measurement of intelligence by 
drawings is based upon the assumption “that the nature and content 
of children’s drawings are dependent primarily upon intellectual de- 

* Ol>. dt, p. 252. 

<it, p. 252. 
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velopment.^' Because children's drawings of objects deviate so 
completely from our view of objects, it was believed that children 
draw not what they see, but what they remember of objects, i.e., 
what they know. If the child’s drawing is determined only by what 
he has seen or by what he knows, it would be determined solely by 
his memory. However, the child’s expression is determined not only 
by facts but also by his imagination, which is centered around wishes 
and fears, that is, what he likes or fears to see and what he likes or 
fears to know. These wishes and fears determine his actions and ex- 
pression even against his better knowledge. 

On the other hand, intelligence cannot be measured in terms of 
adequateness to reality. Goodenough remarks :t ^^Knowledge of a 
fact does not in itself guarantee that this fact shall be shown in a 
drawing; its importance must also have been evaluated.” 

Since we do not know whether the child’s deviation from reality 
is due to a lack of knowledge or to an artistic principle of diminish- 
ing the unimportant, or whether it is due to an emotional principle 
of depriving the ^^animated” figure of certain parts, it is difficult to 
score the child’s product in terms of genuine intelligence. However, 
a general classification of “high,” “low,” and “average” intelligence 
on the basis of all data taken together seems to be very useful for 
purposes of comparison. 

In order to understand the child’s motivation for his drawing we 
have to investigate the associations connected with his expression. 
In the following experiment the present author studied children’s 
imaginings accompanying their drawings of a man. 

Imagination vs. Intelligence 

Fifteen children, 3 to 4 years of age, were asked to draw a man. 
In single sessions, the experimenter watched each child’s drawing 
and asked him to explain the different elements. We present in the 
following some records of the dialogue between experimenter and 
child while the child was drawing. These records reveal why the 
child deviates from a realistic reproduction in drawing a man. 

BETTY (Fig. 86) 

Betty: “I can draw a little girl. She has her mouth open because 
she eats some food.” 

Experimenter: “What kind of food?” 

=* Ibid, p. 14- 

tOp- dt,, p. 76. 
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Betty: “Oh, meat. These are her trousers; these are her feet.” 
Experimenter: “Her legs are not straight.” 

Betty: “Because she is running. These are her trousers, her legs 
are inside her trousers, it is the wind in her trousers.” 
Experimenter : “She has arms, too.” 

Betty (drawing hands) : “Here it is — thumb, first finger, and other 
fingers.” 

Experimenter : “Here she has only four fingers, and here she has 
five.” 

Betty: “Oh, she can’t have two thumbs!” [Counts the fingers on 
herself and adds another one.] 

Experimenter: “What is she doing?” 

Betty: “She is running and laughing.” 

ExpERiiiENTER: “Why is she running?” 

Betty: “To get to the swing so that no one else will get it.” 

The record of Betty shows that most of the elements are not 
made by chance, since they are immediately explained. This im- 
mediacy of response strongly suggests that the child’s interpreta- 
tion is not a rationalization of graphic elements made by chance. 
Proof of a necessary relationship between elements and their inter- 
pretation, however, is not possible. Without the child’s interpreta- 
tion the wavy lines of the legs would be considered as a deficiency 
of representation. Since, however, the child represents the arms by 
straight lines, one sees immediately that the waved legs are made 
purposely. If we were to consider this drawing by objective criteria 
— for instance, by measuring the I.Q. — the child would be ranted 
very low. The exploration, however, indicates that the representa- 
tion k far over average, for the child represents a very detailed ob- 
servation, namely, the wavy shape of trousers during the act of run- 
ning. The child’s associations change as in a dream. The open 
mouth stands for eating and for laughing at the same time. 

RICHARD (Fig. 87) 

Richard (drawing a man) : “That’s an unk.” 

Experimenter: “What is an xmk?” 

Richard: “Unk is an al. This is a big unk; this is his head, the 
eyes, nose; this is the mouth.” 

Experimenter: “What’s an unk?” 

Richard: “I don’t know.” [He draws arms.] 

Expeeekenter: “What does an unk do?” 

“He runs.” 



ooo 
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Experimenter: “Have you seen an unk?” 

Richard: “Yes.” 

Experimenter: “Where did you see it?” 

Richard: [No answer.] 

Experimenter: “Is an unk a good man?” 

Richard: “Yes. Look at it! That’s an unglu. Unglu is a soldier.” 

This child is much less determined by intentions than the preced- 
ing one. His drawing is more in the scribbling stage, without delin- 
eating the single features of the body, such as arms and legs. The 
drawing is an expression of his floating fantasies, which are in an 
unconscious stage. 


britta (Fig. 88) 

Britta: “I like to draw a man [says so while drawing]. His head, 
his nose [laughs] , he is smiling. His legs. He is going to go in 
the bathtub. I like him.” 

Experimenter: “Why is he going in the bathtub?” 

Britta: “It’s, um, my mummy says, it’s, bathtub is far away, and 
his name is Jack. He is thinking what to do. He has to go to 
the bathtub. He is three years.” 

Experimenter: “Have you a little brother?” 

Britta: “I don’t. I’d like to have a little girl. [Points to the fig- 
ure.] That is the thumb and his big finger and the little finger.” 

Experimenter: “How many fingers have you?” 

Britta: “I have those many: one, two, three, four, five.” 

Experimenter : “He doesn’t have five.” 

Britta: “I can make two more; I like better when he has only 
three.” 

Experimenter: “Why?” 

Britta: “ ’Cause I like it that way.” 

Experimenter: “How many toes has he?” 

Britta: “He has three toes.” 

Experimenter: “How many toes have you?” 

Britta: “My munamy says I got six.” 

Experimenter: “Why does he have three toes?” 

Britta; “I like him to have three toes, my mummy says she likes 
it that way too.” 

Ekperimenter: “Doesn’t he have any tummy?” 

Britta: “ ’Cause my mummy says she don’t like, so I don’t either. 
[Starts to draw a little girl.] She is just sitting up on a high 
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The drawing seems to be determined by wish-images, especially to 
have a little baby sister. The record shows that the child intention- 
ally draws three fingers because she prefers it that way. Also this 
record indicates that an “objective” evaluation of the drawing would 
lead to a wrong interpretation of faculties. L. M. Terman^®®®^ re- 
ports that 69 per cent of unselected 7-year-old children did not give 
the correct number of fingers in their drawings although they knew 
the number of their fingers when they were asked. 

JIM (Fig. 89) 

Jim; [Draws a man and makes a big square around it.] “This is a 
man in a square. [Mentions each part when drawing it : ] These 
are the feet, the legs, the body, the head, the hands. I must 
draw the hands out of the square. These are the fingers 
[coimts to five] . These are the eyes, the nose, the teeth. The 
belly-button. This is what he peepies with. Now another man. 
The feet, the legs, the body, the head, the hands. The fingers, 
the hand, the mouth, the teeth. See, the mouth is open.” 
Experimenter (pointing to the figures) : “What are their names?” 
Jim: “This is Joe, and the other, this is Moe.” 

Experimenter: “Which do you like better?” 

Jim: “Joe.” 

Experimenter; “Why?” 

Jim: “Because I do [as he adds penis and navel to Moe]. He has a 
littler belly-button. Now, shall I make a boat? There is a 
house in the boat.” 

Experimenter: “What is it for? For Joe or for Moe?” 

Jim: “Only for Moe, not for Joe. There is not enough room. This 
is a truck, a sail for the boat, a little tent. He comes out of the 
tent.” 

Experimenter: “Who comes out of the tent?” 

Jim: “A little man with big hands-^ow I will make a bomber. I 
will draw it very light so I can erase it oS easily. I don’t want 
to see it then.” 

Experimenter; [In order to verify, asks again who the figures 
are.] 

Jim (pointing to the larger one) : “This is pappy and this is baby.” 

Here it is characteristic that the child, before drawing his figures, 
puts them into a limited space. He draws from bottom to top, be- 
ginning with the feet and ending with the head. Since he repeats 
this procedure in both drawings we can see that this suocessimi is an 
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intentional one. It seems to be explained by the child’s way of see- 
ing the adults — namely, first their legs, which are on the same 
height as his eyes (see pp. 8, 146). The child projects upon the 
figures himself and his father, giving them first fantasy names. The 
distinguishing characteristics in both are the size of navel and penis. 
The child likes the figure of the father better than that of himself, 
because regarding navel and penis the father seems to represent a 
TOsh-image. In contrast to this he draws a boat fit only for himself. 
We may explain this contrast by the dynamics of the child’s attitude 
toward his father, who is loved as a wish-image but disliked in real- 
ity. We made the same observ^ation on the occasion of another series 
of drawings made by the same child. In the present drawing it 
seems to be characteristic that the child makes himself as big as his 
father, except for the penis and naval. Furthermore, it seems to be 
characteristic that the father stands on the boy’s head. 

Since, as our records suggest, children’s drawings are diagrams 
of associations rather than copies of objects, measurements of in- 
telligence regarding the objectively given data should be confirmed 
by other approaches. During the act of drawing the child is much 
more determined by his associations than an adult, who follows a 
stereotyped, learned pattern If an adult draws a man, he draws 
first the head, then the eyes, nose, and mouth, or, in similar succes- 
.sion, first the eyes, etc., and then the head; but anyway he would 
accomplish first a group of features which appear together. Chil- 
dren may proceed differently, as we saw in the case of Jim, and 
sometimes one can observe a completely scattered way of drawing 
the details. One child, Ellen, starts by drawing the neck, which she 
emphasizes extremely. Her record rims as follows: 

ELLEN (Fig. 90) 

Ellen : “This is a baby, his neck, he has a big neck, his head, his 
body, his legs, he wears shoes and socks, these are the toes of 
his shoes and heels too, now his other sock and other shoe and 
his eyes and his nose and his mouth. He has little teeth, not 
much, and his arms and his fingers.” 

The child draws first those features in which she is emotionally 
interested; perhaps those features are linked up with aggressive 
emotions, or they may be items which attract especial attention, 
such as shoes and socks. That means that the child’s drawing is 
emotiosnally subjective and not intellectually objective. If we con- 
sidrar this difference between the yoimg child and the adult, we may 
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understand that the child easily omits details in which he is not emo- 
tionally interested. Also, a drawing furnishes no basis for making 
objective judgments from its appearance without considering the 
process of drawing. Therefore we should like to make a general 
statement that it is difficult to criticize a picture made by a young 
child in terms of intelligence or aesthetics without taking a record 
of how the child made the drawing and what his associations were 
during his accomplishment. 

Intelligence and Adjustment. I.Q. .and R.Q. 

(Intelligence Quotient and Rhythmic Quotient) 

We have already discussed the phenomenon that a child’s intel- 
ligent behavior is not an absolute, unchangeable unit, but depends 
on the situation in which it becomes manifest. The intelligent re- 
action may vary in the same type of test, depending on whether the 
examiner is liked or disliked. The intelligent reaction may vary with 
different tests given by the same examiner, depending on whether 
the test evokes associations which are pleasant or unpleasant to the 
child. The intelligent reaction may vary with the same test and the 
same examiner at different times, depending on various uncontrol- 
lable factors such as the child’s balance or tension, his previous ex- 
periences, etc. In short, intelligence depends on the configuration of 
stimuli in the child’s personality within and in the environment with- 
out. This configuration depends on the child’s adjustment to a given 
situation. But the child’s adjustment to reality is different from 
ours. 

If the child’s drawings reflect his adjustment, what is the 
reason for a child’s drawing the head of a figure just as big as the 
belly? It may be no more a lack of observation than in the case of 
the child who represented only three fingers on one hand. But how 
can we prove that patterning forces are here at work? If, for in- 
stance, the size of the belly did not have approximately the size of 
the head but exactly its size, and if such identities of length, or 
simple projmrtions, appeared frequently, we had to suppose that 
the child replaced the dispropKortions of nature with proportions 
determined by an aesthetic standard. A. Gesell speaks of aesthetic 
reactions and expressions of the preschool child as follows ; * 

Appireciatioii of aesthetic experiences is established well before artistic eac- 
pressioa. By time tbe child is 18 months old he has l^eo respCH^d iB^ to 
pictures and rhymes for many mouths, but Ms creative experieruM ftre 


* P- 2S8. 
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still very limited, with the exception of rhythmic expression and sound play 
which may come in the hrst year of life. 

When later the preschool child is able to express himself graphically 
he projects his first artistic experience, namely, that of rhythm, upon 
his expression. Rhythm appears in repetitions of the same unit, 
later in alterations of the same unit, and finally in elaborations of 
the basic pattern. If the child repeats exactly the same size for 
head and belly he expresses a rhythm, the rhythm of the same unit. 

The ability to configure and integrate is at least as important in 
the development of the self as the ability to observe and retain. A 
pattern which suggests a deficiency of intelligence to the tester may 
suggest a high value of personality to the explorer. The drawing 
of a man as a medium for diagnosing a child’s intelligence has its 
limitations. If, besides, we use the drawing of a man in order to 
measure the unifying and integrating principle in the child’s ex- 
pression, the principle of intelligence may become more meaningful. 
The pattern in the drawing of a man would be the result of a child’s 
conscious reaction (knowledge) transformed by his unconscious 
reaction (configuration). 

A measurement of graphic expression in order to investigate the 
principle of configuration and integration is part of a special volume 
which the present author has in preparation* and in which he dis- 
cusses methodological and statistical problems related to this sub- 
ject. Within the frame of our present investigation we shall demon- 
strate briefly the principle of measuring the child’s degree of 
configuration or rhythmization, his rhythmic quotient, or R.Q. 

Testing the Child’s Rhythmic Organization 

Using our standard object, a picture of a man, we first measure 
the general proportions of its three main parts: head, trunk, and 
legs. The length of the head is measured in its vertical diameter 
from the chin to the upper limit- The trunk is measured in its 
largest extension between upper and lower limits. The length of the 
legs is either given by the length of the vertical stroke representing 
the leg, or measured from the belt, which is very often drawn by 
children as a horizontal line separating trunk and legs. In such a 
case the middle of the belt is taken as the starting point for the 
measurement. But since each drawing has many graphic elements, 
a different number of proportions is possible in each single case. 
To detenmne such ^^proportions” we proceed as follows: 

ike Uncemscwus* 




Fm. 91- RjgYTHMICAJL QXXOXIENT oy 91 (H3H3H), iKTEIXKmfCE QUOCTEHT 141 

(High). 
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A. We measure the vertical as well as the horizontal length of 
the different parts of the figure, such as hat, face, trunk, arms, hands, 
legs, feet. If the length of one item is equal or in a simple propor- 
tion (double, three times, etc.) to the length of another item a 
credit of one point is given to each coincidence. 

B. We measure distances between “significant” points of the 
drawing. Significant are the edges of the figure, its upper, lower, 
right, and left limits, and the starting points of limbs. If the distance 
between two significant points is equal or in a simple proportion to 
the distance between two other significant points a credit of one 
point is given to each coincidence. 

C. We measure distances from the main features of the figure, 
such as eyes, nose, mouth, and hands, to the limits of the main parts 
of the drawing, such as limits of the face, head, trunk, legs, feet. If 
the distance between one feature and a limit is equal or in a simple 
proportion to the distance between another feature and a limit, a 
credit of one point is given to each coincidence. 

The rhythmic quotient would appear in the relationship of 
proportions to given elements. Thus we divide the achievement, 

i.e., the number of proportions, P, by the given elements in the 
drawing, E. The division P/E, in which we omit the decimal point, 
gives the R.Q., the rhythmic quotient. We give the following 
several examples to illustrate this procedure. 

Fig. 91 * is a drawing made by a Chinese boy, aged 6.7, with an 
I.Q. of 141. The drawing consists of 12 basic elements: hat, face, 
eye, nose, mouth, belly, arm, hand, right leg, left leg, right foot, 
left foot. Comparing the proportions of these basic elements, the 
following regularities appear: 


A 

1. The vertical length of the hat is equal to the vertical length 
of the face. 

2. The horizontal length of the hat is double the vertical length 
of the face. 

3. The length of the head (including the hat) is equal to the 
length of the legs. 

4. The length of the trunk and the legs is double the length of 
the head (including the hat). 

5. The length of the brim of the hat is equal to the length of 
the arm. 

31 ill Goode&oug^, Steasuremettt of IttielUgetux Drawings (courtesy of 
W«»W Cotapany). 



Fig. 92. Rhythmicai. Quotient of 18 (Low). Inteli.igen<^ Quoteent of 70 

(Low). 

Fig, 93. Rhythmical, Quotient of 35 (Medium). Intelligence Quotient of 

116 (Medium), 

177 
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6. The length of the brim of the hat is equal to the length of the 
legs. 

B 

7. The distance from the shoulder to the upper limit of the 
figure is equal to the distance from the shoulder to the left limit of 
the figure (fingers). 

8. The distance from the left edge of the hat’s brim to the ex- 
treme point of the right foot is double the length of the brim of the 
hat. 

C 

9. The eye is one center of the figure, demonstrable in the fol- 
lowing way. Constructing a horizontal line on the basis of the left 
foot and constructing on this horizontal a vertical in a right angle 
which goes through the eye up to the limit of the hat, the length 
from the eye to the lower limit of the figure (basic horizontal)* is 
four times the distance from the eye to the upper limit of the figure 
(limit of the hat). 

10. The mouth is equally distant from the upper and the lower 
limits of the face. 

11. The hand is another center of the figure, demonstrable in 
the following way: Constructing a vertical line through the limits 
of the hand and the edge of the right foot and extending this verti- 
cal up to the upper limit of the figure, the distance from the hand 
to the upper limit of the figure is double the distance from the hand 
to the edge of the right foot. 

Thus, with regular proportions in relation to 12 basic elements 
we get an R.Q. of P/E = 11/12 = 91. 

Fig. 92* is a drawing made by a 6-year-old girl with an I.Q. of 
70. The figure has the following 11 elements: head, hair at right, 
hair at left, two arms attached to the head, two eyes, nose, mouth’ 
two legs attached to the head. The only proportion and regularity 
to be found are in the length of both legs, which are equal, and in 
the nose, which is in the center of the drawing; a larger circle 
this point embraces legs and left arm. Here the R.O. is: 
P/E = 2/11 = 18. 

« 1 ^ ® drawing made by a 5-year-old boy with an I.Q. of 

1 16. The^ are 17 elements: hat, head, right eye, left eye, nose, 
month, right ear, left ear, right arm, left arm, right hand, left hand, 

t 14 M Goodmough, 
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Hg. 95 


Fhs. 94. RHYTHmcAi Quotient of 61 (High). Inteixigence Quotient of 

91 (Low). 

Fig. 9S. Rhythmical Quotient of 26.6 (Medium). Intelligence Quotiehto*' 

129 (EbGH) 
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belly, right leg, left leg, right foot, and left foot. The following 
proportions are obtained: 

1. The length of the head (plus the hat) is equal to the length 
of the trunk. 

2. The length of the head (plus the hat) is equal to the length 
of the legs. 

3. The length of the right leg is equal to the length of the left 

leg. 

4. The length of the right foot is equal to the length of the left 
foot. 

5. The length of the right arm is equal to the length of the left 
arm. 

6. The nose is in the center of the face, equally distant from 
the fingertips of the right and the left hand. 

The formula is: R.Q. = P/E = 6/17 = 35. 

In our three examples just mentioned the highest R.Q. was 91, 
corresponding to the highest I.Q. (within these three examples) of 
141. The lowest R.Q. was 18, corresponding to the lowest I.Q. of 
70. The medium R.Q. was 35, corresponding to the medium I.Q. of 
116. In these cases the R.Q. corresponds to the I.Q., in so far as 
the drawing with a high I.Q. also has a high R.Q., and the drawing 
with a low I.Q. also has a low R.Q. 

I.Q. and R.Q. are not in all instances in agreement. There are 
cases where the I.Q. is high and the R.Q. medium or low, and vice 
versa. We give an example of a comparatively low I.Q. together with 
a high R.Q. and one of a high I.Q. with a medium R.Q. 

Fig. 94* is a drawing made by a girl, aged 5.4; I.Q., 94. The 
drawing has 13 elements: head, two eyes, nose, mouth, two arms, 
two hands, two legs, two feet. The following proportions appear; 

1. The nose is the center of the head. 

2. The nose is the center of the upper part of the figure (head 
with arms). 

3. The nose is the proportional center of the total figure. 

4. The length of both arms is equal. 

5. The length of both legs is equal. 

6. The extension of both arms together equals the length of the 

le^. 

7. The length of the right hand equals the length of the left 
band. 

8. The length of the left foot equals the length of the hand. 

*Flg. 71 in Goodenoi^. 
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R.Q. =: P/E = 8/13 = 61 (high); I.Q. = 91 (low). 

Fig. 95 * is a drawing made by a Japanese girl, aged 4.10; I.Q., 
129. The drawing has 15 elements: head, two eyes, two eyebrows, 
two ears, nose, mouth, belly, three buttons on the belly, two legs. 
The following proportions appear: 

1. The middle button is the center of the belly. 

2. Both legs are of equal length. 

3. The distance between the middle and the upp>er button equals 
the distance between the middle and the lower button. 

4. The extension of the eyebrows equals the extension of the 
eyes. 

R.Q. = P/E = 4/15 = 26.6 (medium); I.Q. = 129 (high). 

If the degree of I.Q. is similar to that of R.Q., this seems to 
indicate a unified pattern of personality. A discrepancy between 

I.Q. and R.Q. needs an explanation in terms of the dynamics of 
personality. But before offering a theory we must know more about 
the significance of the R.Q. 

Natitee -AND Nurture in Graphic Proportions 

RHYTHM OF AFRICAN CHILDREN 

There are three main problems which are related to the concept 
of the R.Q., namely: 

1. Is the rhythmical organization a factor of learning and 
training? 

2. Is the rhythmical organization a factor of our visual ex- 
perience? 

3. Is the graphically manifested rhythm due to an innate 
factor? 

As an approach to the first question, whether the rhythmical 
qualities are developed by training and experience, we studied some 
drawings by children of primitive peoples who never had an artistic 
training. A publication made before we had started our studies 
grants us an objective procedure, since the drawings presented had 
originally not been selected with regard to rhythmical manifesta- 
tions. We refer to the publication of W. Probst: “Les dessins des 
enfants Cabyles.” In the following we give some examples of 
regularities in these drawings by African children. 

In Fig. 96 the following proportions are manifest: 

45 in Goodenon^. 
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The Animal 

1. The total length is double that of the man (-nithout hat). 

2. The total length is three times that of the head. 

3. The trunk is double the length of the head. 

4. The trunk is five times the length of the snout. 

5. The four legs are of equal length. 

6. The length of the leg is double that of the bom. 

7. The total length is four times that of the tail. 

8, 9. The eye is the center of the head as well as of the belly. 

The Man 

10. The length of the head plus the hat is equal to the length of 
the trimk. 

11. The length of the trunk is equal to the length of the legs. 

12. The length of the head is equal to that of the hat. 

13. The length of the bowl is equal to the length of the arm (the 
hand is center). 

14. The middle of the belly is the center for the whole figure. 

15. The eye is the center for the head and the trunk. 

In the following examples, Figs. 97, 98, the eye also appears as 
a graphic center, which is very significant because the drawing 
shows the wrong number of human and animal features, which 
might indicate a negative factor of intelligence. If, however, such a 
wrong number appears with a certain regularity, e.g., as shown in 
Fig. 97, where the man has four arms and four legs, and the animal 
four ears, four legs, and four tails, then such a deviation from reality 
need not indicate a low intelligence but might express a certain 
idea of the child. Our observation of the drawings of these African 
children suggests that the factor of learning and training, which 
plays a very subordinate role in these children, cannot be considered 
a basic factor for rhythmic qualities. 

The Conscious A2n> Unconscious Sensing of Relationships 

A main definition of intelligence is a person’s ability to recognize 
relationships. The recognition of relationships has been considered 
to be a manifestation of the reasoning pjower of man’s conscious- 
ness. Our observation now indicates the presence of relationships 
which do not depend on a reasoning power but whicli seem to be the 
product of an unconscious sensing of relationships. Thus, the 
power to recognize relationships may become manifest not only in 
a conscious but in an unconscious way. The observation that a 
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genius may have a low I.Q. indicates the danger of identifying the 
richness of personality with the degree of intelligence. The con- 
scious recognition of relationships depends on a knowledge coining 
from without, while the unconscious recognition of relationships 
depends on a knowdedge coming from within. The drawings of pre- 
school children demonstrate the discrepancy between the recog- 
nition of outer and that of inner relationships. 

THE GRAPHIC EXPRESSION OF THE BEIND 

The recognition of relationships through experiences perceived 
from without is necessarily very limited in persons born blind. 
Although they notice some relationships by tactile sensations, their 
area of perceiving relationships is limited and they have no control 
in the graphic expression of such relationships. We have not been 
able to study graphic expressions in preschool children who were 
born blind, but we have made some studies of drawings of an 11- 
year-old boy* who since birth has been almost totally blind. Draw- 
ing with a colored crayon, the child feels the lines with his finger, 
saying, ^^The crayon marks feel rough.” WTien asked to draw 
^^something,” he makes a horizontal stroke which ends in an oblique 
stroke, directed upwards; then he makes a spiral below the hori- 
zontal stroke (Fig. 99). The beautiful swing of the spiral is re- 
markable, as is the fact that one curve does not cross another but 
runs parallel to it, and that the end of the spiral stops at the curve, 
closing the spiral in a perfect ellipse. The length of the horizontal 
stroke is three times the length of the oblique stroke; the diameter 
of the spiral is double the length of the horizontal stroke. The same 
child was able to make a simple drawing of a dog (Fig. 100), of 
which he remarked: make a long-legged animal.” The eyes are 

outside of the body. The drawing, however, shows proportions, 
such as equal length of the two legs (cd = ef ), and the length of the 
total animal is double the length of die legs (ab = cd = ef ). 

The next drawing by this child (Fig. 101) was that of a 
but here the child asked for suggestions. He made the head, stopped, 
and asked what to do next. The observer suggested eyes, nose, and 
mouth. The child drew one eye outside the head ( 1 ) ; repeated verti- 
cal lines, put into the surrounding line of the head, served to indicate 
mouth (3) and nose (2); two short verticals (4) indicated the 
neck, and two circular dots the shoulders (the child said they were 
round) (5); two long vertical lines represented the legs (6) ending 

* C^taiiied througli tEe courtesy of ihe: Potighfeec^psie Day Sdiool. Hie 
firt ginalTy with ciayon, Ead to be reproduced Ei Eik. 
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in two horizontal lines for the feet ( 7 ) ; he drew a small vertical line 
parallel to the first leg, saying that these were the knees, which 
were flat (8). The whole drawing is much less organized than the 
two preceding ones. The child seems to have especial difficulty in 
imagining the form of the human body; he probably has had more 
occasion to experience body forms by touching a dog than by doing 
so with a human being, and he found his full expression when 
drawing an abstract form that he imagined himself (Fig. 99). The 
figure of the “man” is devoid of proportions. The different degrees 
of proportion in the different drawings seem to depend on the child’s 
feeling into relationships. The emotional participation is highest 
for abstract forms and lowest for the human body with which the 
child is less familiar than with the body of a dog, whose total form 
he was able to experience by touch. 

A similar observation was made with drawings by a 19-year-old 
blind boy.* His drawing of a man (Fig. 102) is similar to drawings 
by a preschool child and does not show proportions, but a drawing 
of a rider on a horse, stimulated by an experience, real or imaginary 
(Fig. 103), shows rhythm and proportions, the seat of the rider (a) 
being the center of the drawing (ab = ac and ad = ae). Our ob- 
servation suggests that the sense of proportions which appear 
graphically is not a factor of visual experience, but seems to be 
deeply rooted in the organism. This inner sense of proportions seems 
to depend on emotional factors. 

Changes in Personality and the Change of Graphic 

Proportions 

the graphic expression of the epileptic 

The hypothesis that the unconscious sensing of relationships and 
the R.Q. are an expression and an index of emotional factors in 
the personality would find support if rhythmical proportions under- 
went changes corresponding to emotional changes in the personality. 
It is very difficult systematically to observe changes in personality, 
e^)ecially similar changes in a number of persons. One common 
change of personality, however, happens in persons afflicted by 
epileptic attacks. The emotional changes before and after the 
seizure are, for instance, described by Dostoevski, who himself was 
an epileptic- He, as well as other authors, describes the feeling of 
an enormous extension of the ego as a psychological characteristic 

' * OI>tamed ttmaagb the courtesy of the New York Institute for the Education of 
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of the seizure; everything appears in greater dimensions, time and 
space are enlarged. Psychological changes occurring during the 
seizure can be observed by brain waves. The observed correlation 
between mental processes and wave patterns and the change of the 
wave pattern before and after the seizure suggests a change of 
inner personal dynamics caused by an epileptic attack. In pursuit 
of our problem of whether graphic proportions and their pattern 
are affected by inner personal changes, w’e studied the drawings of 
a man done by epileptic children before and after seizures. Miss 
Florentine Hackbush, psychologist with the Bureau of Mental 
Health in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Welfare, Harrisburg, was kind enough to conduct our experiment. 
In her letter of June 12, 1944, Miss Hackbush gives a report of her 
procedure: 

On the date I went to Salinsgrove, April 25, I had all the school children do 
a drawing of a man. These are not the cases at Salinsgrove, naturally, w^hich 
have the most frequent attacks, but it was a supervised group in charge of in- 
teliigent persons and it seemed advisable to see what could be done with this 
group. I left the dravting with the teachers, who had seen the Goodenough 
procedure and learned it, with instructions to watch each child that had seizures, 
and as soon as he or she got back into the seat to give him a pencil and piece 
of paper and ask him to draw a man. 

From my examination of the two drawings of a man, made by 
seven children before and after seizure, two cases are selected. The 
other cases will be discussed elsewhere.* The following are some 
biographical data: 

Case S. A. is diagnosed as a case of idiopathic epilepsy. A great- 
great uncle, on the maternal side, is said to have had epilepsy; the 
maternal grandmother died of Bright’s disease; the mother and a 
great-aunt died of tuberculosis; a great grandfather and a second 
cousin died of diabetes. S. A. is 12 years of age. He is said to have 
had his first attack at 2 years. The cause of the attack is given as 
falling on the floor and hitting his head, although there would be 
a question of cause or result- The second attack occurred within 
six weeks and lasted three days. Attacks were said to be less fre- 
quent but more severe at the time of commitment, and he had be- 
come more temperamental, according to the parents. Most attacks 
begin in the evening and he has an aura. He has had as many as 
fourteen attacks in one day. His left arm was amputated at 
shoulder Joint as the r^ult of an accident* 

♦ Brngiwa. of tMe Unconscious, 
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Case R. T. suffers from petit mal attacks. He is 14 years of age; 
his mental age is between 6 and 7 years (I.Q. below 50). There is 
no school achievement. 

Simple proportions could be observed in all the cases studied, 
and it therefore seems that the R.Q. is not considerably affected by 
the disease. Comparing the size of features in the drawings made 
before and in those made after the seizure, we made the startling 
observation that in all but one case the length of features in the 
drawing made after the seizure increased to double or to one-and- 
a-half times the length they had in the drawing before the seizure. 
This finding, confirmed by a great number of obser\^ations, to be 
reported else where, indicates that the structure of the R.Q. remains 
rather consistent, but that the rhythmic proportions change accord- 
ing to laws of expansion and reduction. 

In the drawing by S. A.f made immediately after the seizure, 
the length of the head, as well as the length of the arms, remains 
almost exactly the same as it was before the seizure, while the entire 
figure is extended to double the former length (Figs. 104, 105). 

In the drawing by R. T.f made immediately after the seizure, 
the size of the head (without the hat) remains the same as it was 
before the seizure, wMle the hand on the right side of the picture 
increases one-and-a-half times, the foot on the left side of the 
picture increases twofold, and the total figure increases to one-and- 
a-half times. The other features show either a constancy or an in- 
crease in simple proportions (Figs. 106, 107). 

Our observations lead us to the following conclusions : Drawings 
demonstrate relationships of graphic movements; graphic move- 
ments are a projection of bodily movements upon paper; the bodily 
movements depend on inner personal dynamics or inner personal 
movements, which seem to follow definite patterns of relationships 
according to the law of the consistent personality. The individual 
expresses and perceives relationships not only by means of his 
intelligence, but also by means of inner movements which seem to 
depend on emotional factors. The individual cannot, therefore, be 
evaluated only in terms of his conscious sensing of relationships; 
he must also be evaluated in terms of his unconscious sensing of 
relationships. This seems to be especially important for the pre- 
school child, whose life pattern is more determined by Ms uncon- 
scious than by his conscious life. 

cit-, in pireparation. 

t Reprodui^ direcUy after tlie or fg l i ial 
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The Unconscious Sensing of Relationships as a Possibly 
Innate Factor of Personality 

Regarding the problem of whether rhythmical organization ma y 
be considered to be an innate factor, we studied the graphic move- 
ments of a child from 10 months up to 8 years of age. To exclude 
subjectivity in the selection of such material we again referred to 
drawings by a child which had already been published without ref- 
erence to their proportions (Pigs- 108-12). Here we are for- 
tunate in having the child’s first two strokes, made at the age of 10 
months (Fig. 108). We have the surprising result that the child, 
just able to hold the pencil, and making only two strokes, a shorter 
and a longer one, already manifests perfect proportions. 

1. The short stroke is exactly half the length of the long one. 

2. The most astonishing fact is that this simple proportion, 1:2, 
appears not only in the size but also in the position of these strokes. 
The distance between the upper ends of both strokes is exactly the 
same length as that of the shorter stroke. 

3. The distance between the lower ends of both strokes is ex- 
actly the same length as that of the longer stroke. 

Measuring other drawings by the same child, we observe that the 
length and the same proportions reappear again and again in draw- 
ings made at later ages (Figs. 109-11). The present author found 
the same unit of length (Fig. 112) and its proportions in 35 per 
cent of about 100 drawings by the same child, made between the 
ages of 10 months and 8 years. 

Our observation suggests that the rhythmic manifestation seems 
to be largely determined by innate factors. 

Our method of measurement indicates that graphic movement 
can be used as an object for scientific investigation. 

Up to now, anyone attempting to diagnose personality from 
graphic expressions could not refute the objection that graphic 
forms are conditioned either by imitation, learning, and tr ainin g, or 
by chance or external conditions of writing or drawing (material 
used, environmental factors, etc.). The finding of unconscious pro- 
portions, however, indicates that organizing factors are at work 
which have nothing to do with the artist’s observation or learning, 
and which could not have originated by chance or in accidental con- 
ditkms of writing and drawing. The fact that the organization of 
^^jliic movement appears in the earliest years of an individual’s 
Me also refutes the general objection that children’s graphic expres- 
mms result from a mere play of movement. 



108-112. Consistency of Rhythm feom 10 Months to 8 Yeaiss of Am 

(Repxxioced by courtesy of Harcourt, Brace from The Psychology of CMMrmfs 

Drawings, by Eag.) 
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We have frequently mentioned differences in the structure of 
personality of child and of adult. Such differences seem not to exist 
concerning the R.Q., the organizing principle of movements. Our 
investigations, which we shall present in a special study,* indicate 
that the R.Q. is a factor of personality which changes according to 
the changes in the personality. Since the R.Q. is not related to learn- 
ing and training, we may assxime that the basic structure of person- 
ality, that nucleus which exists independently of experiences, is 
common in both child and adult, and it may be only the difference 
of experiences which produces the two worlds. 

Dynamics of Intelligence 

How can we now explain the difference between I.Q. and R.Q.? 
Although we are not yet able to specify which spheres of personality 
are represented by the R.Q., it appears that the rhythmic propor- 
tions are made unconsciously and that they are neither learned nor 
trained. Intelligence, which largely depends on factors of learning 
and training, seems to be paralleled by innate potentialities. Con- 
scious and unconscious organization, logical and artistic abilities 
seem to have these two channels of expression, intelligence and 
rh3rthm. If a child’s R.Q. is higher than his I.Q., this phenomenon 
would seem to be due to an incomplete development of the child 
from the unconscious rhythmical stage to the conscious intellectual 
stage. If the I.Q. is higher than the R.Q., the intelligence mani- 
fested may be due to factors of training, learning, or imitative abili- 
ties more than to the development of the total personality, or we 
may have to do with a precocious development due to the child’s 
ambition to be adult at the expense of an integration of personality. 
Only in the case where R.Q. as well as I.Q. is highly developed in 
ratio to the age level can we speak of a highly developed, integrated 
personality. And only in the case where R.Q. as well as I.Q. is 
imderdeveloped in ratio to the age level can we speak of a subnormal 
personality organization. A discrepancy between I.Q. and R.Q. 
indicates an instability of personality which may originate either in 
an overstraining of intellectual fimctions (self-consciousness, sophis- 
tication) or in a chaos of emotional drives. In the majority of cases 
I.Q. and R.Q. are interrelated, but it is the degree of interrelation 
that counts, and that can be estimated only by considering the value 
of all oanstitnent elements. Supposing that I.Q. and R.Q. can be 
validated, it would seem that the dynamics of personality may be 
formulate as the proportion between I.Q. and R.Q. 

* Op. dt, ia {o^^iaiation. 
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Personality is a unity. Since the child's emotions, his thoughts, 
his social relationships, and all his activities are structurally difier- 
ent from corresponding manifestations of the adult, we must assume 
that the child’s intelligence also has a different structure, a different 
frame of reference, and a different value from that of the adult. 
Intelligence is based upon the functions of accumulating knowledge 
and of using knowledge in terms of establishing relationships. The 
child has not the stimulus to accumulate knowledge for the sake of 
its practical use but only within the frame of his search for his self. 
Here practical knowledge, imaginings, and fair^- tales play the same 
role. This means that a child may have a low factual knowledge, 
which would give him a low score in that part of an intelligence test 
that checks upon his knowledge. The intelligence of the child 
might, however, rank very^ high if we were to consider his imag- 
inings. 

Memory is not a static function which works with any kind of 
material; it is a dynamic process, effective with material that inter- 
ests the child, and ineffective with other material. For instance, 
telling a child a certain number of digits and asking hi m to repeat 
them does not arouse the child's interest and is useless for testing 
his structural memory. 

Concerning the child’s ability to recognize relationships, we have 
to bear in mind that the child’s relationships differ from those of the 
adult. The child sees relationships between things the adult does not 
see, and vice versa. All the test questions such as “'W'hat would you 
do if a certain thing happened?” demand adult standards which, if 
the child has them, may even be a negative sign — the sign not of a 
genuine but of an artificial development. Hence, many of the ques- 
tions in intelligence tests do not test the structure of the child; 
rather, they test what the adult expects of an artificial child. What 
we vaguely call the child’s intelligence, namely, his mental response 
to outside stimuli, is not determined by the objective quality of such 
stimuli, as is the case with the adult, but by the child’s subjective 
projections upon them. Since these projections are subjective, we 
cannot find a common denominator for them and therefore cannot 
evaluate the child’s so-called intelligence in an objective way. Hence 
the child’s intelligence, even in a higher degree than that of the 
adult, is a dynamic and not a static phenomenon ; it cannot be sepa- 
rated from its relationship to the child’s emotional world and to Ms 
environmental situation. While the adult’s intelligence is mostly 
based upon a large series of experiences which condition certain 
reactions, the child’s intelligence is in a statu nascendi, a state of 
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development. His intelligence cannot be considered from a fixed 
level but only as a part of the dynamic process related to the search 
for his self. 
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Chapter VIII 


PROJECTIVE METHODS FOR JUDGING EXPRESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Diagnosis of the Child’s Personality from his 
Everyday Behavior 

T o DIAGNOSE an indixTdual child we must know how the average 
child behaves in a certain situation. For that purpose child 
psychology has been especially interested in observing what the 
general abilities of a child are at certain age levels. The greatest 
part of literature in child study is devoted to such general behavioral 
observations. However, the manifestations of certain characteristics 
depend on environmental factors, on the child’s moods, and on the 
quickness or slowness of his development. If the child shows a very 
high development at a certain age, we have no indication whether 
his later development will follow at a corresponding rate; and if he 
is slow in his development, this slowness may be a temporary phase 
conditioned by transient biological or environmental factors. This 
drawback of single observations decreases if we focus upon the 
total personality of the chOd. Here observations of his most differ- 
ent behavioral attitudes should be interrelated. Although each be- 
havioral attitude of a child is significant for his personality, it is 
difficult for the observer to detach certain activities from the imin- 
terrupted behavioral pattern in order to compare one child with 
another one. The second difficulty is to isolate the observations, i.e., 
to focus upon certain significant trends of personality- In the foJ- 
lowing we shall make an approach to both of these probleins,^ 
namely, to select a group of traits which are important in the cii^- 
acterization of the personality of a single preschool chOd and to 

105 
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select situations in which the manifestations of these trends can be 
observed. The following expressions were chosen with regard to 
preschool children, especially for the years from 3 to 5. 

1. Is a child a static or a dynamic type: Does the child prefer 
to stay in one place or to run around? Is he responsive or unrespon- 
sive, rigid or impulsive in his reactions? 

2. Has a child a stable or an unstable personality: Has he an 
even temper or changing moods? Is he persevering in his occupa- 
tion or does he change it from one instant to the other? Is he con- 
sistent or inconsistent in his affections? 

3. Is a child active or passive: Is he spontaneous in starting his 
activities or must he get suggestions? Is he a leader or is he a 
follower? 

4. Is a child adaptive or non-adaptive : Does he show coopera- 
tion or is he isolated? Does he show an insight or empathy into the 
structure of objects or not? Does he show an insight into the exi- 
gencies of situations or is he rather blind to them? 

5. Does a child show security or insecurity: Has he more cour- 
age or fear, self-determination or indecisiveness? Is he free in his 
movements or inhibited, spontaneous in his attempts or very cau- 
tious? 

6. Does a child show tension or relaxation: Are his movements 
strained and rigid or balanced and fluent? Are his activities abrupt 
or do they form a homogeneous unit? Does he show resistance 
against or adaptation to given conditions? Does he show aggression 
and temper tantrums or a balanced behavior? 

7. What is a child’s attitude toward the sexes: Does a boy pre- 
fer boys or girls or does he not show any difference in his attitude 
toward them? Does a girl prefer girls or boys or does she show any 
difference in her attitude toward them? Is there a preference for 
mother or father, female or male teacher? Is the child satisfied with 
his own sex or would he like to be different? 

After this selection of viewpoints for observation we now give 
a selection of situations in which these reactions can be studied. 

1. Children’s routine activities, such as dressing and eating: 
Children who are unable to dress alone show trends of insecurity, 
and those who are unwilling to accept any help have probably trends 
toward activity and domination. It is characteristic whether the 
child while dressing himself makes a postural adjustment to this 
fK’OMi^dure, for instance, using a bench when putting on his shoes. 
This shows the child’s capacity for insight into given conditions. 
Slow or hasty eating indicates a child’s tempter, vitality, or dream!- 
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ness. Uncleanliness and aggressiveness also may appear in his eat- 
ing habits. 

2. I\Iotor activities, such as jumping, climbing, and running, may 
indicate security or insecurity in children. \^Tien jumping from a 
board the child may do this hesitatingly, fearfully, asking for help, 
or he may show initiative and courage. The climbing child may 
anxiously look for support or climb without concern, looking around 
freehx The running child may show balance in his movements or 
awkwardness and an interruption of movement. A child may engage 
in motor activiU^ of different kinds or he may prefer to rest and 
relax, thus indicating trends toward activity or passivity. The motor 
activity may have as its aim the movement itself or it may be condi- 
tioned by the desire to be on top, to be higher than other children, to 
be the first, thus revealing the expression of a desire for dominance. 

3. In the child’s relationship to objects there appears his feeling 
into another structure. The way a little girl holds her doll — whether 
she carries it in her arm or carries it around by the hair — indicates 
whether the child identifies the object with a human being or not. 
Boys’ preferences for technical games or for imaginative ones, for 
realistic objects or for something upon which they can project any- 
thing are characteristic of the total personality. It is significant 
whether the child moves toward an object or brings the object 
toward himself, or whether he asks other people to bring the object 
to him. This shows activity or passivity, dominance or submission, 
and there are also children who are dominant fay their very passivity 
in forcing other people to do the work for them. 

4. The child’s mind may appear in his creative activities. He 
may prefer realistic or imaginative play. He may prefer to play with 
given objects or to create. Such creative activities appear in finger 
painting, brush painting, drawing, clay work, etc. 

Finger painting reveals whether the cliild is the sensual or the 
tactual type, whether he uses colors for patterning or as an outlet 
for expansive or aggressive trends. 

Brush painting indicates more clearly than finger painting the 
degree of ^fferentiation in the child’s personality. 

Clay may be used as a meditim for formative qualities or as an 
outlet for aggression. 

Block-building shows the child’s relationship to space, and Hs 
handling reveals not only security and insecurity but also adapta- 
bility. 

5. In the child’s emotional expression it is not only characteristM: 
what kind of emotion is dominant but also how the child expre^se^ 
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his emotion. Happiness may be shown by an emphasis of move- 
ments, but it may also appear in a restrictive way. Similarly, un- 
happiness may appear in tantrums or in withdrawal. An absence of 
overt emotion may be an emotional state turned inward; this may 
appear as dreaminess or boredom. 

Each of these attitudes must be considered in relation to other 
attitudes. Boredom in an isolated child may appear in a child’s 
remaining alone in one spot. In a communicative child it ma y appear 
in teasing and attacking other children. 

The foregoing examples might easily be expanded. The ob- 
server in a group of children evaluates any activity for comparative 
studies, but he should always base his comparisons upon the fol- 
lowing data: 

1. Does a child show a certain kind of behavior in a similar way 
on different occasions? 

2. Is this behavior different from the average behavior of the 
group? 

3. Does the behavior in one activity, for instance eating, cor- 
respond to the behavior in another activity, for instance playing? 

4. The observer collecting all these data and comparing them 
should never consider them as isolated items but integrate them 
into a picture of the whole personality of the child. 

Expressive Behavior 

The child projects his mental attitude, his drives and emotions, 
his social trends — in short, his personality — ^upon his attitudes 
toward the environment, but these projections also appear in the 
child's expressive movements themselves. Although even the new- 
born child reacts to many stimuli coming from without, most of his 
reactions are to stimuli coming from within his organism. The first 
environment of the child is his own biological world. When, as we 
have already discussed (p. 76), the child later develops his own 
mental world and lives to a great part in this make-believe environ- 
ment, the second environment of the child is his own mental world. 
Thus, the young child reacts to inner biological and mental stimuli, 
which we might call the child’s “inner environment,” and these 
reactions appear in his facial expressions, in his postures and move- 
ments. If we know the meaning of reactions, their patterns are like 
hieroglyphics with which we may decipher the inner processes of 
personahty. In other words, expressive movements are reflectors of 
Ini^ processes which are projected upon thpm 
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Several methods have been developed to “read,” or, better, to 
interpret these projections. We must bear in mind the fact that 
“accurate” reading, comparable to reading from measuring instru- 
ments, is nearly impossible for all manifestations of personality. 
Even if we knew the “exact” meaning of each hieroglyphic, their 
combination would furnish a text which could not be translated 
more accurately than a Chinese text; and we know how many inter- 
pretations and variations such texts permit. The best we can expect 
is to grasp the general meaning. The good translator has rather to 
use his imagination and ability to identify himself with the situation 
which he tries to understand than to translate literally sign by sign; 
he must consider the relationship of images, the background of 
scenery, the context, in short, the total expression. Of course, the 
translator must first learn the vocabulary, but its use is a matter of 
training, of gradual understanding. 

After twenty years of studying patterns of expressive movement 
by a method which the author helped to introduce into modem 
psychology', he compiled a dictionary of expressive mov'ement 
signs. Special books would be necessary to deal adequately with 
each group of signs, such as the bodily reflectors of personality, be- 
havior patterns, graphic movement, color and form as signs of pro- 
jection, etc. In the following we merely give some hints about the 
use of the hieroglyphics of expression, conscious of the fact that we 
only discuss some elementary signs, that we simply give their dic- 
tionary value, which becomes useful only in the hands of a good 
translator. But we are convinced that with a proper training, gained 
by observing expressions of personality in other people as well as in 
oneself, everybody may learn to diagnose personality. 

The child’s first projections are made upon his body; it is with 
his body that he talks and expresses himself. In order to under- 
stand the individual meaning of bodily expression we need a frame 
of reference, which is given in two ways : { 1 ) the average of bodily 
activity at a certain age; (2) the desirability of certain activities 
according to educational standards. There are many available 
studio on the average of bodily activity at certain age levels. Thus, 
we have a frame of reference for diagnosis of a child’s pos- 
ture^*“' as weU as his motor development and his motor 

skills, and some tests have been developed to measure the degiw 
of the child’s motor ability. However, it is not the degree of bodily 
controls, as such, but their relation to mental characteristics that is 
important in the study of personality. Bodily balance and motor 
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coordination seem to be related to the child^s sense of rhythm, to his 
ability to express and perceive rhythmical qualities, and also to his 
constructive abilities. 

Expressive movements are closely related to bodily changes dur- 
ing emotions. Everybody knows that inner balance creates a tend- 
ency to relax rather than to grow tense, while inner disturbances 
tend to provoke tenseness. Muscular reactions to satisfaction have 
been observed in the acts of throwing^^^^^ and writing, indicating 
that movements increase in a state of satisfaction. The present 
author observed an increase of graphic movements in a state of ela- 
tion, a decrease in a state of depression. Inner and outer bodily 
movements change in emotions such as pain.^^^“^ Thus, inner proc- 
esses are reflected in bodily movements and partly discharged from 
inside to outside. 

Analysis of Static Postures of the Body 

Patterns of movement are determined by several factors, which 
may be classified roughly as ^^objective^^ and ^^subjective’^ factors. 
Objective factors influence personality from without; here we have 
to consider the structure of the object being handled and the envi- 
ronmental conditions under which ^e act is performed. Let us take 
handwriting as an example. All persons writing the letter ^^A” have 
movement patterns in common, demanded by the structure of this 
letter. The writing of this letter in a standing or a sitting position 
and the use of a smooth or a hard pen are environmental conditions 
modifying the act of writing. 

Subjective factors influence personality from within; here we 
have to distinguish between temporary conditions and enduring 
qualities of personality. A temporary state of nervousness or ex- 
citement will be reflected in a person’s movements and thus influence 
the pattern of his wuriting. If a person writes the letter “A” under 
varying environmental conditions, a comparison with the standard- 
ized form may show the influence of the different environmental 
factors. If he writes the same letter in different psychological states 
of mind, the influence of inner psychological factors will be shown 
in deviations. If we compare the same letters made under different 
inner and outer conditions we will find certain characteristics which 
do not change in all expressions of the same individual but which 
deviate characteristically from the standardized form; these con- 
^tent deviations are considered as reflections of the individual’s 
imduring qualities of personality- Training allows us to distinguish 
Imtween objective factors (structural and environmental), deter- 
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mining the movement from without, and subjective factors (tem- 
porary and enduring qualities of personality) ^ determining the move- 
ment from within. The study of expressive movement is mainly 
concerned with the enduring qualities of personality^ subtracting 
the influence of temporary conditions from the pattern of expressive 
behavior. Thus^ we call only those patterns indicators of personal- 
ity which seem to be an individual deviation from a standardized or 
average pattern. The study of expressive behavior from the present 
author’s viewpoint and according to G. W. Allport is “concerned 
with individual differences in the manner of performing adaptive 
actSj considered as dependent less upon external and teniporaiy^ 
conditions than upon enduring qualities of personality.’^ 

In interpreting expressive behavdor we must distinguish be- 
tween static postures and dynamic movements. WTiile movements 
usually appear in relation to objects from without or stimuli from 
within, postures more frequently show stereotyped patterns. Bodily 
postures can best be studied if the body is nude. We observed that 
a child’s posture shows certain characteristics which appear in all 
his various bodily positions.* The great variety of individual dif- 
ferences may be classified into three main characteristics, which we 
call the expressions of ^indifference/’ of “balance,” and of “tension.” 

Tension can easily be recognized; the limbs are strained, their 
position frequently is ims3nnmetrical, the posture is awkward. The 
bodily tension reflects a psychological tension which may also appear 
in nervousness, restlessness, aggression, emotional instability, rigid- 
ity, inhibitions, etc. 

The expression of balance is the opposite of the expression of 
tension. The limbs are relaxed, and their position is symmetrical or 
balanced gracefully. The bodily balance reflects a psychological 
balance which is characterized by adaptability, a feeling for 
rhythm, calmness, free behavior, stability. 

Indifference is characterized by a lack of concern about the 
bodily posture; there is neither unconscious balance nor the self- 
conscious expression of tension. The bodily posture of indifference 
may indicate an indifference to the environment, shjmess in social 
relationships, a submissive attitude and discouragement. A few 
individuals belong to one extreme type, but most individuals show 
degrees of each t5rpe in a mixture. The relationship of bodily and 
psychological features which is characteristic of personality, is ex- 
emplified in the following three cases.f 

^•‘Our studies were based upon pbotograjfc taken durii^ a routii^ medkal est- 
amfnation in Sarah I-awxence College; see 614. 
fKiotograpbs i^produced in 614, 
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CALVIN 

He shows in all positions of the body disinterestedness in his own body, 
lack of self-control, and indifference to his environment. The child seems to be 
submissive, shy in his social relationships, probably discouraged by his environ- 
ment, 

CAMILLE 

She shows in all positions of the body a high degree of balance and rhythm; 
that is to say, tension and relaxation both are present and in a harmonious rela- 
tionship. Symmetr>^ of bodily expression is to be found in all attitudes, and rela- 
tion to the ground also show^s this harmony between tension and relaxation. The 
child seems to have a well-balanced personality. These pictures suggest that the 
child is sensitive, rhythmical (perhaps musical), internally stable, not dependent 
on environment; mild, not aggressive, dreamy, and without fear. 

JOYCE 

She shows, more or less in all attitudes, an emphasis on tension. Symmetry 
is not always pronounced. Bodily expression is not well balanced. The dis- 
crepancy between a high degree of tension and a certain security in relation to 
the ground (firm stance) indicates that her tension does not depend so much on 
difficulties in relation to the actual environment as on internal strains. This 
child seems to be individualistic and affected, compensating for insecurity with 
a demonstrative behavior. 

Analysis or Bodily Movements 

The expression in static postures may be compared with the 
expression in dynamic bodily movements, that is, movements related 
to a certain activity. 

When observing children’s behavior in different activities, we 
see that their reactions to the same task are very different and are 
accompanied by a different behavior, as shown in their handling of 
the object, in their facial expressions, in their postures, and in their 
gestures. There are no two persons who handle the same task in 
the same way. However, partial similarities allow the grouping of 
individuals into certain types, depending upon their reactions. It is 
possible to make many different groupings according to various 
viewpoints, and in the following we present some examples of such 
a grouping. The choice of certain types seems to be valid if the 
same type of reaction appears in the same person on different occa- 
skms. Studies made by the author permitted the demonstration of 
a consistency of expression in different types. We had at our dis- 
posal moving picture which had been taken by Dr. L. J. Stone 
wfam children were engaged in the same activity."^ 

in 614^ p|>. 309-30. 
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The Child’s Approach to an Object 

One of the moving pictures was taken when children were play- 
ing with a balloon. For our following example we selected three 
pictures, sho%ving the child before punching the balloon (1), when 
starting his action (2), and after the action (3). Focusing upon the 
expressive behavior, we could first compare the child’s attitude to 
the task in general. We could compare the dynamics of behavior 
while the given object was handled. Since the top of the balloon 
was fixed, we could focus upon the degree of intensity in pushing. 
Indifference, impetuosity^, inhibition, concentration, and attentive- 
ness could be distinguished. The picture showed whether the move- 
ments were abrupt or fluent, expansive or restricted, aggressive or 
mild, strong or weak, rhythmical or arhythmical, whether the child 
showed secure, insecure, curious, or annoyed behavior. 

If, for example, a child’s bodily movements in approaching an 
object show hesitation or withdrawal — closing the eyes, placing the 
hands behind the back, etc. — the child’s personality may be de- 
scribed as passive, cautious, timid, inhibited, etc. Inner tensions 
find their outlet in violent movements. But the child’s bodily move- 
ments may show an adequate approach to the object, the movements 
may be secure and balanced, indicating security and adjustment. 

In our study three different attitudes were especially significant. 
One type was characterized by a predominance of intellectual activ- 
ity. Such a cMld was more observant than active, more stimulated 
by intellectual constructions than by emotional spontaneity. .^- 
other type was characterized by emotional activity. He was im- 
mediately attracted by the object, more stimulated by spontaneous 
reaction than by meditation. The third type was that of an inhibited 
activity. Here the cMld seemed to be frightened of the object or of 
his task. He showed neither an interest by observation nor an em^ 
tionai interest by action, but the attitude was restricted or automatic 
or monotonous. 

For a general classification the observer may note three degrees 
of response In a child’s approach to an object: a M|^ degree (+), 
a low degree (— ), and an adequate response (a); he may dis- 
tinguish between the degree of expressiveness (E) and of impr®- 
sionability (I). In the case of punching the balloon a high degree 
of expressiveness may appear as aggression, a low degree of mr- 
pressiveness as fear, an adequate r^ponse as emotional balance. 
A high degree of impressionability indicates that the ohj^ is not 
merely considered as a means to dischar^ ener^es, but is a 

value of its own, thus suggesting interest; a low <3^tse of xes^emR 
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suggests indifference. From the relationships mentioned above 
— E, aEy +1, — I, al) various personality features may be 
deduced. 


The Child’s Handling of Material 

In the case of punching the balloon the relationship between 
child and object is limited^ so that the observer is able to focus his 
attention exclusively upon the factors of expressiveness and im- 
pressionability. If the object may be handled in various ways new 
factors enter into consideration, namely, the child’s handling of ma- 
terial and his relationship to his environment. 

Another moving picture was taken of children in the so-called 
^^cold cream experiment.” * The children received a jar of cold 
cream, and they were told: “You can do whatever you want with 
this.” The children had never played with this material before. 
Indicative of the child’s personality were his movements when ap- 
proaching the jar of cold cream, while handling the content of the 
jar, and when he had finished with the jar. Here again we could 
compare the child’s relationship to the task in general, and again 
we focused upon the predominance of intellectual, emotional, or 
inhibited activity. 

Next, we could again study the dynamics while the child was 
handling the object: We could observe whether the child was more 
interested in the jar itself or in its content and whether the content, 
the cream, was used in relation to the child’s body or in transferring 
it to objects outside. It was observed whether the child reacted 
with indifference, cautiously, with interest, with enthusiasm, or 
carelessly. Persistence in handling the object, aggressiveness in 
throwing the cream around, creative fantasy in its application, 
and many other traits seemed to appear in the child’s reactions. 
We give some examples: 

One little girl f touches the cold cream cautiously, timidly puts 
some cream on the tip of her finger, and looks at the cream in awe 
and amazement. This child’s behavior seems to indicate that she is 
passive, hesitant, timid, and apparently lacks the capacity of crea- 
tive imagination. 

A little boy fearlessly dips his right hand deep into the jar. 
He critically studies the exterior of the jar and explores to find what 

could do with it or its content. He discovers a stick and brings 
it in relation to the jar; he puts the jar upon the stick. His interest 

was devised by L. B. Murpby; see 353. 

tSee istores ia 614, pp. 314-17 
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in objects extends to the object in relationship to other tilings. The 
child's expressive movements indicate activity, courage^ an ex- 
ploratory spirit, imagination, and a sense of relationships. 

Finger Paintings 

A projection of expressive movements upon paper appears in a 
child’s finger paintings, brush paintings, and drawings; the move- 
ments, transferred to the paper, give us a ^^diagram” of the child’s 
movement pattern. The act of finger painting reveals the child’s 
characteristic movement patterns. We see large sweeping move- 
ments, moderate, limited, or hesitant ones. We observe the child’s 
attitude toward a new situation in handling the color cautiousty, 
aggressively, or as if with premeditation. The child's handling of 
the object appears in his respect for the limits of paper and table, 
in carelessness, or in his deliberate attempt to go over boundaries. 
The finger paint evokes an emotional, visual, or tactual response 
from the child. Some children enjoy the messiness, some anxiously 
withdraw from it; some children observe the color, some apply it 
to their own bodies, some ^^bathe’’ in color. Whether the child uses 
colors separately or mixes them, his handling of color to create a 
design or as a meaningless material, gives indications of personality 
patterns. 

WTien a child carefully observed the effect which was evoked 
by the color in his finger paintings, we noticed an ‘^intellectuar’ 
attitude. In such a case the lines were regular, one put after the 
other, and the paper was carefully patterned with S3rmmetrical fig- 
ures or ornaments. An “emotional” attitude was characterized by 
pushing the fingers, covered with color, forward on the paper, re- 
sulting in impetuous lines and uncoordinated strokes. The “inhib- 
ited” child was hesitant about using the color at all; he hesitated 
to cover the whole paper, and he neither obser\’ed the effect of pat- 
terning nor was he emotionally stimulated to spontaneous move- 
ments. The child’s rhythm appears in the pattern of lines, in the 
expanse of movements, in the degree the sheets are covered with 
color; the choice of colors may also give some diagnostic hint. 
Bright colors often appear to be a reflection of liveliness and gaiety, 
while dark colors seem to correspond to sensations which a child 
may have during the night and while dreaming. 

The graphic reflection of expressive movements, being a trai^- 
lation into another medium of expression, offers an especially valu- 
able tool for analyzing the child’s personality. However, the tech- 
* Cf, tlje Vassar College movie: Fm^er 
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nique of interpretation demands a special training, as we shall 
discuss in the following. 

The ^^Blind’^ Analysis of Graphic Expression 

The significance of proportions, which can be determined by 
the author^s method of measurement, illuminates only one element 
in children’s drawings. The expressive value in drawings cannot be 
stated as objectively as the value of proportions. With the aim of 
formulating some objective criteria for interpreting graphic ex- 
pression in children’s drawings, the author made himself familiar 
with different types of expressiveness in graphic movements of 
young children; he has developed several methods to explore the 
expressive value of drawings. After a preliminary classification of 
types of graphic expression, the specimens were divided into two 
groups. The author then got photographs of the children belonging 
to each group, photographs of ordinary play situations and of the 
nude body, taken during a medical examination, in different posi- 
tions. Not knowing which graphic specimen belonged to which 
child, the author tried to match the photographs and the graphic 
specimens in each group. This matching was 100 per cent success- 
ful in some groups; in others it did not succeed at all. In the suc- 
cessful cases the author searched both kinds of expression for the 
common denominator which made the correct matching possible, 
assigning a specific meaning to each of the specific characteristics of 
graphic expression. The unsuccessful cases were equally important, 
for, by analyzing the mistakes, training in the understanding of 
the language of graphic expression was acquired. The comparison 
between graphic expression and body postures was correlated with 
a comparison between graphic movement and bodily actions and 
movements as studied in movies of the children. 

After a study of the expressive movement of bodily activity and 
the expressive movement as it appeared in graphic lines, and the 
expressive value of forms in body postures as well as in graphic 
forms, similar traces were seen in these different forms of expres- 
sion, but it was still very doubtful whether it would be possible to 
make a personality diagnosis from these primitive manifestations 
in graphic expression. 

Next, the author tried to give a “blind” analysis from the scrib- 
blings and drawings of these children, that is, wdthout having had 
any contact with the children, or consulting other forms of their 
expressive behavior, such as photographs or movies, or obtaining 
any other information except the age and sex of each child. ThB 
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blind analysis was compared with associations which the children 
themselves gave for the object of their scribblingSj and with the ob- 
servations and opinions which the guidance workers gave on each 
child. 

The author himself was very surprised that the blind analysis 
coincided in most cases with the records and obser^-ations made by 
the workers for the individual children. It is difficult to giv^e statis- 
tical information about the degree of congruence and deviation 
between the author’s blind analysis and the guidance worker’s obser- 
vations ^ because although in several cases the blind analysis re- 
ferred to environmental conditions of the child which could easily 
be checkedj in other cases it gave a personality picture which coin- 
cided with the worker’s records in the main but not on specific 
points j and again in other cases reference was made to traits which 
had not been actually observed by the worker but which became 
manifest some time later, so that the blind analysis became effective 
as prognosis. In one analysis it was stated that the child showed a 
dangerous introversion leading to a complete withdrawal from 
social activities, based on an obsession with fantasies that was 
revealed in his drawings. At the time of the analysis the child had 
a leading position in the group, and the diagnosis seemed not to 
correspond to his actual behavior. Two months later the child with- 
drew completely from all outer activities, became obsessed with Ms 
fantasies, which he continually tried to realize in drawings, and he 
developed grave emotional disturbances, which the blind analysis 
had indicated before they became manifest. 

On the basis of these observations, a classification of the most 
indicative traces in graphic expression was attempted, thus develop- 
ing a rough scheme for personality diagnosis from grapMc expres- 
sion. This scheme and some methodological problems will be dis- 
cussed in the following pages. 

Graphic Movements a Reflex of Bodily Movements 

If we see a person thrusting his arm forward, and if we ask an 
observer to describe tMs movement and its possible meaning, we 
will probably be told that this movement leads away from the 
person and its significance might be expanding or aggressive. 

If we see a person with his arm inclined toward his own body 
and ask an observer to describe this movement and its possible 
meaning, we will probably hear that this movement leads toward 
the person, possibly meaning reserve, withdrawal, or protection. 

I-et us imagine putting a pencil into the hand of the 
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person, so that these movements are made over a blank paper; the 
result in the first case will be a stroke directed away from the per- 
son and in the second case a stroke directed toward the person. 

Thus, such lines seem to correspond to certain attitudes, and the 
attitudes to certain psychic conditions, so that we may say that each 
graphic stroke reflects a certain psychic condition. Such movements 
are spontaneous, like reflexes. They do not have to be learned. 
They are not only valid for persons of a certain cultural level or of 
a certain age; any person, in attacking another, will necessarily 
execute pushing movements, and any person in sudden bodily dan- 
ger will execute movements of protection. From the fact that a 
person exerts a strong pressure upon an object we conclude that 
he has a vigorous impulse, while a person exerting a slight pres- 
sure makes us conclude that he has a weak impulse. In the same 
way, the pressure of a graphic stroke may lead to similar con- 
clusions. 

If one person goes directly to an object, and another person stops 
several times on his way or deviates in different directions, we con- 
sider the first person decisive and the second person indecisive. If 
we make a graphic stroke quickly this stroke will not show any 
interruption, but if we make such a stroke very slowly we will get 
a somewhat wavy line, or if we stop during the process the pauses 
will appear graphically. Thus a graphic stroke may indicate quick- 
ness or slowness. If we compare the movements made with hands 
and arms by a dancer and by a peasant we will get a unanimous 
agreement that the movements of the dancer show a greater rhythm 
and swing. It will be said that the movements of the dancer are 
more artistic, that they have more musical swing, while those of the 
peasant are clumsy. If we have persons draw curves on paper we 
will immediately distinguish between those who have a higher 
swing and those who have a lower swing, and we might conclude a 
higher or lower degree of rhythm. A person who is always stimu- 
lated to expansion will also expand himself on paper, covering it 
with letters or lines, and a reserved person will limit his expressive 
movements in attitudes as well as on paper. If a person has diffi- 
culty in moving his body freely, we feel that he is inhibited; re- 
flecting such movements in a graphic form on paper, his lines will be 
unbalanced. With free movements, on the contrary, well-balanced 
lines will result. 

These examples are intended to show how graphic movements 
reflect bodily movements^ and how bodily movements are influenced 
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by personality. Since these basic movements have the character of 
reflex mechanismj we may expect to find them and their graphic 
replicas in all persons at all ages, including children who have never 
learned to draw or to write. 

Bodily movements can be reinforced by actions, of which cer- 
tain basic ones also are common to all people. A person, in protect- 
ing himself, holds his arm before his body so that an attack directed 
against his body may be stopped by the arm, which forms a barrier. 
If this person reinforces such protection he will surround himself 
with a barricade, with an enclosure. We also find a representation 
of such principles in graphic movements; for instance, a word be- 
comes enforced if it is underlined. These principles, too, do not 
seem to be learned, but seem to be spontaneous reactions. Graphic 
movements are partly controlled optically and are partly formed 
intentionally, but the basic element seems to be an immediate ex- 
pression of inner trends. This becomes especially evident in chil- 
dren's expressions of proportions, ’which appear as early as the 
first years of life and even in blind persons (see pp. 184, 191). 

Graphic Movements a Reflex of Inner Personal Dynamics 

If we consider graphic movements as a projection of bodily 
movements, believing that the latter are in relation to personality 
trends, and if we suppose that they appear as an immediate expres- 
sion of personality, we may expect them from the moment a child 
can handle a pencil, which usually begins at the age of between 1 
and 2 years. From that time on, bodily movements, transferred to 
graphic movement, will reveal personality. Even the child who has 
not yet fully coordinated movements wdll, nevertheless, move Ms 
hand with more or less force, resulting in different degrees of pres- 
sure of strokes upon the paper. His movements will be quick or 
slow, resulting in straight or interrupted lines. The movements may 
persevere on one spot or show a rhythmical progression. There may 
occur sudden unregulated movements, appearing as lines which, in 
an uncoordinated way, go in different directions- We may find nar- 
row angular curves or broad circular swings. Broad movements aim 
at covering much of the paper in an expanding tendency, while in 
using narrow movements^ the person is generally restricting himself. 

All these different graphic movements may be distinguished even 
in the earliest stage of grapMc expression. They reveal personality 
trends even at a time when these movements are not yet coordi- 
nated, where no shape or form appears. On that level we find as the 
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most decisive factors: pressure, tempo, mobility, regularity, and 
differentiation. The expressive value of these features will become 
more comprehensible if we reduce them to bodily movements. 

Persons who exert a strong pressure with their hand show force 
while those who produce a low pressure manifest a certain weakness. 
Thus we may interpret: 

high pressure — force, vitality 
low pressure — ^weakness 

A person who moves straight toward a goal is quick and deci- 
sive. The person whose movement is often interrupted takes a 
longer time than he would if he were moving straight forward, and 
since such interruptions refer to an interruption of a forward- 
pushing decision, we infer a factor of undecisiveness: 

straight lines — quick, decfsive 
interrupted lines — ^slow, undecisive 

If a person confines his movements to a single spot, there must 
be factors which hamper him from going forward. If a person makes 
rhythmical movements, like the swing of a pendulum, these move- 
ments are balanced: 

confinement — ^inhibition 
rhythmical progression — ^balance 

If a person makes sudden irregular movements he is pushed by 
impulses; if all movements are of a monotonous similarity there 
seems to be an absence of impulse, a lack of differentiation: 

sudden movements — ^impulsiveness 

monotonous movements — ^passivity, lack of differentiation 

If a child moves in different directions, he is pushed by various 
uncoordinated impulses. Circular movements appear as an expres- 
sion of rhythm and swing: 

lines in different directions — ^uncoordinated impulses 
circular curves — ^rhythm, swing 

A person moving very hesitantly makes small and narrow 
movements, indicating restriction, while a person with big and broad 
movements indicates his tendency to expand himself : 

big and broad movements — expansion 
narrow movements — ^restriction 
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The Interrelationship of Graphic Movements 

The most important point for an interpretation is the under- 
standing of the relationships of features. In all studies of expres- 
sion, the most important rule is that one element acquires sig- 
nificance only in relation to the whole. Therefore the elementary 
meaning is like a letter whose significance is derived from its com- 
bination with other letters in forming a word. 

For instance, if we find low pressure and circular curves to- 
gether, the significance of low pressure as weakness is so modified 
by the rhythmic element of the rounded curves that this kind of 
weakness may be considered as sensitivity. 

If low pressure is accompanied by sudden movements or lines 
in different directions, we have not a passive weakness but rather an 
emotional one which might be described as nervous irritability. 

A combination of low pressure with interrupted lines or confine- 
ment to a spot or monotonous movements indicates a high degree 
of weakness which might range from passivity and inhibition to an 
emotional disturbance. 

EUgh pressure in connection with rhythmical forms hints at 
creative capacity. 

High pressure accompanied by movements without rhythm and 
balance might hint at aggressiveness. 

High pressure combined with confinement to a spot indicates a 
stopping of energies, and hence a tension in personality. 

High pressure combined with lines going in different directions;, 
with interruption, or with sudden areas of low pressure, might hint 
at a manic-depressive organization. 

Broad movements connected with high pressure may hint at an 
active personality. 

If broad movements are accompanied by sudden movements and 
straight lines there may appear a tendency toward domination. 

If broad movements are related to lines in different directions 
such expansive movements, involving an element of turmoil, hint at 
a tendency to antagonize one’s own environment. 

Broad movements combined with interrupted lines or confine- 
ment indicate that the expansive movement is stopped, and this 
lack of fluidity and relationship leads us to believe that the child is 
not very approachable. 

Narrow movements connected with low pr^sure seem to indi- 
cate discouragemaat. 
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A combination of narrow movements with interrupted lines or 
confinement may indicate fear and anxiety. 

Narrow movements combined with circular curves seem to indi- 
cate a certain withdrawing from the environment, suggesting dream- 
iness and self-involvement. 

Narrow movements accompanied by lines in different directions 
or sudden movements hint at a state of excitation and nervousness. 

In a combination of narrow movements with low pressure and 
interrupted lines, or confinement or monotony, we approach an 
emotional disturbance. 

Experience indicates that graphic movements, even of the most 
primitive kind, are not merely accidental. Each movement results 
from an inner personal process which is determined by personality, 
but at different times different parts of the personality may be in 
the foreground of activity. Each person, even the quietest, is at 
times aggressive. If we get a graphic specimen made in such an 
aggressive mood, which is very rare for that person, we would point 
out a personality trait which is not at all typical of this person. If 
we wish to get the typical features of personality, prevailing over 
longer periods, we must compare graphic specimens of the same 
person made at different times. Only such comparisons will indicate 
the significant features which serve as a starting point for explaining 
what we call personality, namely, a rather consistent configuration 
of trends. Such comparison gives us, even for the most primitive 
kind of drawing, new elements of consideration. 

We can see, for instance, whether a child repeats the same 
graphic traits at different times. Such repetition not only indicates 
that these movements pertain to the basic personality, but since a 
basic trend can also be expressed in a variety of movements, very 
similar repetitions express a high degree of the trend concerned. If, 
for example, such repetition occurs in circular curves we may guess 
that the child has not only a capacity for rhythmic expression, but 
that he possesses the rhythmic expression as a talent, hinting at a 
basis for developing an artistic personality. If, on the other hand, 
interruptions or confinements appear repeatedly we may deduce 
that the inhibitions are not transient ones, but indicate a more seri- 
ous disturbance, either of a biological or of a psychological nature. 
Certain strokes which in one specimen might in^cate a temporary 
insecurity are, if repeated in the same way, significant as an indica- 
ticm of an motional disturbance. In such a case the lines may be 
ccm^dered as curves on a seismograph which indicate a nervous or 
even neurotic activity. 
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Structure of Forms axd Lines 

The value of repetitions becomes a still more indicative factor if 
related to forms. 

The problem of forms opens some new aspects. In the very first 
graphic representations of children we seldom find that lines are 
coordinated in forms. However, there are exceptions, and if we find 
such forms at a very early age we may consider it a sign of high 
development. The value of distinct forms depends on two factors: 
the age level at which such forms appear, and the structure of the 
form itself, whether it consists of simple or of complicated lines. On 
a higher age level, the lack of any form principle is a negative factor. 
As movements are developed from the first uncoordinated move- 
ment of the infant to a determination by actions, graphic move- 
ments are developed to a determination by forms. A child who, at 
the proper age, shows an absence of form principles, possesses a 
lack of observation or of expressiveness. Such lack is due either to 
iimer psychic or to environmental factors, an origin that may be 
decided by investigating the child’s associations with these forms. 
Vague forms hint at an educational problem, since a missing pat- 
tern of personality makes it difficult to find a starting point for 
educational influence. 

With the development of forms appears the question of their 
distribution and proportion. A good distribution at an early age 
hints at creative ability (Fig. 2). A poor distribution on a later age 
level indicates a certain rhythmical disturbance which may be 
caused by a disturbed relation between child and environment, or by 
an unharmonious factor in the personality of the child (Fig. 7). 
The differentiation of forms from each other indicates that the child 
recognizes the limits of objects and environment. We may take it as 
the sign of an ability to adjust himself. If forms cross each other 
unintentionally, we may find the opposite of the previous case, and 
in very grave instances it may jxiint to a lack of orderliness and 
cleanliness. The proportion of forms also allows us to draw certain 
conclusions. If children prefer very big forms they usually naani- 
fest a tendency toward expansion up to domination. If children 
make very small forms it may be due to discouragement. A contrast 
of very gmall and very large forms mostly seems to be the expression 
of a conflict. The child’s associations with the me anin g of these 
forms may reveal this conflict. The small form may represent tte 
child himself and the bigger one a member of the family to whcan 
the child feels inferior. 
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The structure of the form itself may reveal both the way in 
which the child relates and unifies different impressions or expres- 
sions and the degree of the child’s development, since the develop- 
ment takes place in proportion to such a unifying principle. The 
unifying principle is developed from the state of “relation” to that 
of “integration.” This is expressed graphically in the first stage 
when the child connects different forms by lines in the manner of 
pictographs (as we know them from some Indian tribes). In the 
second stage different smaller form elements are embraced by larger 
ones, in an ornamental way, indicating the principle of hierarchic 
order and of integration. 

While simple lines are more a reflex of the child’s impulses, forms 
are an externalization of the child’s concepts of his environment. 
In the handling of forms the child manifests his attitude toward an 
object or a person, thus allowing us to draw conclusions about his 
behavior. Generally speaking, a clear patterning of forms suggests 
a free approach of the child to the object; a vague, insecure, ham- 
pered shape hints at inhibitions up to fears. 

Emphasis on details or exactness may indicate an ability in 
observing reality (Fig. 8), while fanciful forms suggest the pre- 
dominance of a private world with dreams and fantasies (Fig. 55). 

A form principle which has a specific importance in the drawings 
of young children is that of a surroimding line (see p. 147). Sur- 
rounding lines may represent the concept of differentiation, cor- 
responding to the beginning limitation of the child’s own individual- 
ity from that of others. The child thus establishes his own sphere 
of action and expression, his own standard, his own rules. The 
expression of a private world may in extreme cases take the form of 
neurotic schematism. A surrounding line may also represent a pro- 
tection. The child may feel insecure and try to protect his self- 
representation or the objects, with which he identifies himself. 
Finally, a surroimding line may stand for the concept of isolation. 
Only by further investigation can we discover the psychological 
value of the pattern. If we have, for instance, narrow movements, 
or weak pressure, we may deduce that the surroimding line does not 
represent the beginning of difierentiation of the child’s own person- 
ality, but rather the passive feeling of isolation and being hamper^. 
If we have broad movements and high pressure, the surrounding 
line may express the child’s tendency to build up his own field of 
action. A surrounding line of a big size may also express the child’s 
tandaacy toward possession and expansion. AH children try to ex- 
pand themselves, some in activity, others in aggression, and others 
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in mere running around. But besides the expansion in the sphere of 
motion, there exists an expansion in the sphere of fantasy and 
dreams. These children may sit on one spot and dream of the large 
world around them. Thus, a surrounding line may be expressive in 
many ways, and the various possible interpretations will show how 
difficult it is to interpret one single element without its relationship 
to other elements; it is always the whole which determines the value 
of the part. 


The Textxhie of Strokes 

The comparison of drawings performed by the same child at dif- 
ferent times also permits us to compare the texture and direction of 
the strokes. The texture of a stroke may depend on the kind of 
paper and pencil used, and on the kind of support given wMle 
drawing; but if the same texture appears on different occasions we 
may use it as material for interpretation. 

Some children always make faint, wobbling lines and shadings 
which are blurred and fuzzy. Such children are usually very vague 
in their behavior and in their wishes ; on the other hand, they may be 
very obedient, passive to the point of masochism. 

The preference for shadings suggests a tactile sensitivity, often 
a preference for soft material, a desire to caress dogs, cats, etc.* 

The preference for spotting and the tendency to cover the white 
plane as thoroughly as possible with strokes is often an expression 
of what Freud calls the “anal stage” (Fig. 59). 

Jittery lines indicate an irritation, sometimes related to the 
object or person the child is drawing. 

Interruption may point to stubbornness, negativism, or sullen- 
ness. 

There are children who make oversharp lines; they almost cut 
the paper with the point of the pencil. They usually like contrasts 
of black and white and prefer to distinguish objects or persons, if 
they draw such, by special features (big eyes, ears, etc.). Such 
children usually know what they want; they have definite likes and 
dislikes, wishes, reactions. They may be rebellious, active, dominat- 
ing, aggressive to the point of sadism (Fig. 53). 

Marking with little lines (Fig. 54) and persevering at small 
ornamental elements are the preference of children who are lest in a 
state of dreaminess (Fig. 55) ; they are attracted more by the tex- 
ture itself than by the object they wish to represent. 

Conversely, big lines made impulsively are the preference of 


^ Cp. similar mterpretaiion m tlm Korschadu tesL 
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children who like movement and action (Fig. 40). They may be 
more attracted by the movement itself than by the representation of 
the object; they neglect the texture and are satisfied to give only 
the rough contour. 

Direction of Strokes 

The direction of strokes has a special significance. If we con- 
sider the outline of a figure, or the strokes connecting different fig- 
ures, we can distinguish whether the direction of such strokes is 
made in a secure or in an insecure way. The movement may aim at 
a certain point in a direct way, and be made with swing and im- 
pulse. We may conclude that children who so express themselves 
are determined, know what they want, have a stable disposition, and 
manifest a feeling of security. 

With another group the strokes are not made impulsively; they 
show interruptions and perhaps confinement. We may conclude 
that such children act less on impulse than on careful consideration. 
They usually premeditate, and the intellect plays a more important 
role than impulses or feelings. But the direction of strokes may 
also appear vague and insecure, and show interruption. There may 
be a lack of organization, pointing to a lower development of per- 
sonality or to a neurotic disposition. The lines may be confused, the 
margin of strokes wobbly; here we would suppose a confused and 
unshaped personality. 

The direction of strokes may proceed in a more angular or a 
more rounded and circular way. The angular way is a reflex of 
movements which come from different directions, representing two 
different dynamics and usually indicating a conflict. The degree of 
the angle seems to be nearly in proportion to the degree of tension 
resulting from a conflict. The smaller and more pointed the angle 
appears, the higher is the tension. The expression of tension is aug- 
mented by the degree of pressure. The characteristic sign of the 
angle is &e break of one movement at its juncture with another 
movement. The emotional conflict thus resulting has its parallel in 
a characteristic mental attitude of confronting one idea with another 
one. We call this phenomenon reflection, and it may appear in dif- 
ferent forms: as counterbalancing, criticism, hypercriticism, doubt, 
self-consciousness, self-observation, restraint, etc. 

In the circular movement, different directions are leveled in one 
continuous flow. Here also the degree of the curve is nearly in pro- 
portion to the degree of balance and rhythnaic activity. The more 
regular the ctuve jqppears, the higher is the capacity for bringing 
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different tendencies into relation in one balanced expression, and we 
may deduce in such a case musical, artistic, and creative capacities 
(compare Fig. 5 with Fig. 7). Here also the degree of pressure modi- 
fies the interpretation of the direction of movement. If the pressure 
is strong and the stroke is sharp, the rhythmical principle is made 
distinctly visible, and we may deduce that the child will express 
himself realistically. If the pressure is weak and the stroke faint, the 
rhythmical principle becomes apparent only in vague forms and we 
may deduce that the child expresses himself more in dreams and 
fantasies. 

The characteristic sign of the curve is the fluency of its move- 
ment. The emotional balance has its parallel in a characteristic 
mental attitude, that is, a preference for fluent moods instead of an 
intellectual, analytic attitude (Fig. 87). 

As we shall discuss later in another connection, graphic move- 
ments of a narrow angular or broad circular kind seem to be related 
to typological characteristics of bodily movements. Movements 
with broad curves are more a peculiarity of the so-called cycloid 
body type^ whose forms, in general, are also broad. The cycloid 
type is more attached to the outer form of objects; angular move- 
ments are more a peculiarity of the so-called schizoid type, who is 
more attached to the significance of objects. 

The preference for horizontal or for vertical movements is also 
revealing to a certain degree. The horizontal position is that of rest 
(Fig. 57), the vertical that of movement (Fig. 56), If we are in a 
horizontal position, we are resting; in a vertical position we are 
standing or walking. A preference for vertical strokes seems to be 
characteristic of children who prefer to be in motion, to run around, 
while a preference for horizontal strokes is shown by children who 
like to rest or to stay in one place. Here too the significance is quali- 
fied by the kind of pressure applied. Horizontal lines with a strong 
pressure indicate the element of confinement; the child seems to be 
determined to stay in one place, and here we may deduce the factor 
of stubbornness and resistance. Horizontal lines with low pressure 
indicate weakness, and we may deduce that the child prefers the 
resting position because of physical weakness or psychic insecurity. 
Vertical lines with a strong pressure emphasize active determina- 
tion. The child seems to be determined to carry throu^ whal he 
wants. Vertical lines with a low pressure relate the factor of sensi- 
tivity to that of motion, and we might expect a nervous activity. 

Structurally it seems that girls have a slight preference for rest 
and lK>ys for mobility. Thus, with limitatioiis, we may connect a 
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feminine trend with the horizontal and a masculine trend with the 
vertical, but this relation seems to be fruitful in only one way. If 
we see a preference for horizontals with low pressure in boys, this 
suggests a feminine note; if we see a preference for verticals with 
high pressure in girls, this suggests a masculine note. 

The direction of lines may appear in five ways; 

1. A vertical may go from top to bottom. 

2. A vertical may go from bottom to top. 

3. A horizontal may go from left to right. 

4. A horizontal may go from right to left. 

5. All directions may be combined in a surrounding movement. 

The significance of all these directions becomes apparent if we 

reduce them to bodily activity. When the child is sitting in front of 
the paper, the bottom of the paper is nearest to his body. The move- 
ment from top to bottom corresponds to the movement of pulling 
distant objects toward one’s own body. This is especially exemph- 
fied by young children, as they not only pull objects toward their 
own bodies, but put them into their mouths, thus embodying them. 
The opposite movement, from bottom to top, corresponds to the 
movement of reaching outward. Thus, the significance of the move- 
ment from top to bottom corresponds more to introversion, and that 
of the movement from bottom to top to extraversion. 

The significance of horizontal movements, from left to right and 
from right to left, is similar. When the child is sitting before the 
paper, drawing with his right hand, his body is to the left of his 
drawing hand and the objects of his environment are to the right of 
his hand. Bringing a thing to his body with his right hand, the child 
makes a movement from right to left; turning the right hand away 
from the body, it goes from left to right. Thus the significance of 
the movement from right to left corresponds more to that of intro- 
version, and that from left to right more to extraversion. 

Let ris remark here that introversion-extraversion has nothing 
to do with activity-passivity, although the concepts are sometimes 
confounded. Introversion means that stimuli are taken from the 
inner personality, from one’s own ideas, and that in general the in- 
terest is focused on one’s personality. Extraversion means that 
stimuli are taken from the outer environment, and that in general 
the interest is focused on the environment. Both t 3 rpes can act 
actively or passively. With mental cases in a psychotic state of 
introversion we sometimes observe extreme activity, while there are 
extravert persons who are extremely phlegmatic and passive. Simi- 
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larly, we must also distinguish between motion and activity, phlegm 
and passivity, which terms must not be confused. 

The degree of introvert-extravert activity represented by the 
direction of strokes is indicated by the pressure of strokes. A stroke 
from bottom to top, combined with a high pressure, points toward 
aggression and domination; such a stroke, if combined with low 
pressure, points more toward interest in environment, curiosity, etc. 
A stroke from top to bottom, combined with a high pressure, points 
toward anxieties, masochism; such a stroke, if combined with low 
pressure, seems to indicate self-involvement, dreaminess. 

A stroke from left to right, combined with a high pressure, 
points to tendencies toward leadership: such a stroke, if combined 
with a low pressure, seems to be more significant of a seeking for 
support. A stroke from right to left, combined with high pressure, 
emphasizes self-determination; if combined with low pressure, iso- 
lation and discouragement. 

If we have a circular movement, the different tendencies appear 
confounded and we have, in general, the indication of a harmonious 
and rhythmical personality. But if the circular movement is per- 
formed with insecure and shapeless strokes, we get the impression 
of an evasion of any direction and decision. 

As we mentioned before, the definite significance of all these 
characteristics results only from their combination with other 
strokes and from their conformation. In general we do not find only 
verticals, or only horizontals, or only lines from top to bottom and 
vice versa, or from left to right and vice versa. Only the degree of 
emphasis on the line concerned and its direction is decisive. 

Movement and Form 

As to the question whether graphic expression may reveal certain 
spheres or problems of personality in a higher degree than other 
channels of expression, the author believes that one factor becomes 
especially evident: the degree of adjustment of personality, namely, 
the way an individual adjusts his drives to the demands of the envi- 
ronment, These stimuli, such as aggression, inhibition, fantasies, 
become manifest In movements: pushing movements (aggr^sive), 
stopped movements (inhibition), flowing movements (fantasies), 
etc,, and they are reflected in the structme of graphic strokes. Out 
of these movements of the inner reality, certain forms are made to 
stand for persons or objects of the outer reality. The relation be- 
tween movement and form indicates whether the inner reality is 
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adapted to tlie outer world, whether the inner reality is more domi- 
nant than the outer one (movement more emphasized than form) 
or whether the outer reality is more dominant than the inner one 
(form more emphasized than movement) . The adjustment of per- 
sonality, of which introversion-extraversion, expansion-withdrawal 
dominance-submission, realism-fantasy, activity-passivity are some 
manifestations, becomes especially visible in this kind of expressive 
behavior where the dynamics of personality appear in the dynamics 
of movement and form. 

Methods of Grapho-Analysis 

Grapho-analysis is one method of analyzing expressive move- 
ments. Expressive movements reflect personality, but since person- 
ality is not the sum of single traits but an interrelation and fusion of 
traits, one expressive movement corresponds not to a single trait but 
to a total pattern. Such a total pattern, however, can hardly be 
recognized in one single expressive movement alone; it is therefore 
necessary to consider a single expressive movement in its relation- 
ship to other expressive movements of the same person. The more 
relationships are at our disposal the fuller can be the interpretation 
of personality. It is desirable to compare the expressive movements 
in their graphic reflection with expressive movements in their bodily 
reflection, with behavioral activities, and vrith the pattern of associa- 
tions. It is important to know the objective motivation for a move- 
ment pattern, for instance a circular movement in order to draw a 
face; a subject’s associations may be used in addition in order to 
explain specific elements of the movement, for instance a rhythmical 
curve in drawing a body if the drawing is supposed to represent a 
dancer. 

If we have only graphic specimens at our disposal the following 
procedure is proposed: 

1. The frame of reference. 

The expressive value of a graphic specimen basically depends 
on: (a) age, (b) sex, (c) the conditions under which the graphic 
specimen was made. Concerning the age characteristics, those which 
are normal, e.g., at the age of 2, may be abnormal at the age of 4. 
Concerning sex, characteristics which are typical in expressions of a 
^1 may be significant if exhibited by a boy, and vice versa. Condi- 
tifms under which the graphic specimen was made are the kind of 
pencfl (soft or hard) and the size of paper used. Small figures are 
nusne significant on a large sized paper than on a small sized one. 
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and large figures are more significant on a small sized paper than on 
a large sized one. The handling of space is of special importance 
for judging the degree of movement and adaptation. 

2. Selection of content. 

The free choice of an object for representation is highly signifi- 
cant for studying the objects which play the most important role 
for a child, indicating the child’s dominant associations. The signifi- 
cance he gives to his figures, as representing himself or father, 
mother, babies, animals, etc., may lead us to the idea which domi- 
nates the child. The situations a child chooses for his dra-Rungs may 
show personality trends, for instance, aggression, if emphasizing 
aggressive situations: escape, if emphasizing unreal situations, etc. 

3. Emphasis on certain features. 

Neither for the child, nor for the mature artist, nor in reality 
have all parts of an object equal significance; on the contrary, there 
are main features which determine the expression, but different fea- 
tures are leading in various individuals. The emphasis on certain 
features indicates the center of gravity in the sphere of expression. 
A child emphasizes features either because they correspond to his 
own leading features and forms of expression, or because the child 
sufiers from the lack of these desired features. Whether the empha- 
sis on a certain feature is the reflection of an actual or of a desired 
state may be decided by stud 3 dng the content of the picture and the 
relationship of forms to each other. 

4. Expressiveness of graphic movements. 

Strong and weak pressure, continuity and interruption, angular 
lines and curves, shape and shapelessness, narrowness and width, 
sufficiency and inadequacy of movements, and several other criteria 
which we have already discussed, indicate degree and direction of 
the child’s energy. The characteristics may roughly be divided into 
positive and negative indicators: 

+ 

Strong pressure Weak pre^ure 

Determination Irresolution 

Continuity Interruption 

Curves Angles 

Width Narrowness 

Sufficiency Instiffidency 

Sh^ Shapdessness 
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5. Comparison of data. 

In a final analysis, statements regarding the different topics 
should be made separately so that the degree of evidence can be 
checked by different observations. 

6. The consistency of the movement pattern. 

The expressive value of a graphic specimen has a far higher 
reliability if we see a similar expression in various specimens made at 
different times. If we notice a change of expression, causes for such 
a change must be investigated. 

Training in Interpreting Graphic Expression 

The interpretation of graphic expression does not have the value 
of a fixed scheme of correlations, but depends on the total impression 
of the graphic specimen from which the value of the single elements 
is determined. To become familiar with the expressive value of 
basic graphic forms, we should always try to reduce them to the 
bodily movements in which they originated. Now, with the bodily 
movements we can associate the condition and the environment in 
which they become effective. Personality interpretation demands in 
the first place a capacity for identification, for empathy, which chil- 
dren have to a high degree, but which is lost by the maturing per- 
sonality as he differentiates from his environment. Therefore a new 
training in empathy must overcome that inner resistance in our per- 
sonalities which originates in the fear of losing our own frame of 
reference. A long period of such training is required before the 
interpreter feels sure enough of not being submerged in a flood of 
expressions, and, like a swimmer, he cannot expect any positive re- 
sult before the end of his training. Training in the imderstanding 
of graphic expression begins with a training in empathy, the method 
of which consists of four basic steps: 

1. The reduction of abstract forms to concrete movements. 

2. The training for associations, relating a movement to its 
appropriate condition and environment. 

3. Training in the perception of one movement within its con- 
figuration, grasping the relationships, dependences, and determina- 
tions. This latter step involves the realization of the first two pro- 
cedures for all different graphic forms at the same time, so that 
associations with the movement represented by one element are 
determined by associations related to the other elements. 
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4. The final part of an interpretation is the structuralization of 
features by the interpreter. Elements should be considered in their 
relationship to each other. Moreover^ we have to grasp the out' 
standing feature around which all other elements are grouped, as 
around a center. Thus, the most important point for an interpretE' 
tion is to obtain a starting point based upon the most striking ele- 
ment. In some cases the dominant element is obvious, in others it 
appears as a common denominator obtained by comparison of all 
elements with each other. The interpretation of expressiv^e move- 
ments becomes productive only if the interpreter has the flexibility 
to make spontaneous and rapid transformations in his judgment due 
to the determination of one element by others. 

The following is a finding list which may facilitate the interpre- 
tation of graphic elements, but which can by no means substitute for 
the main point of the analysis, that is, visualization of the element 
in its position within the whole, a configuration which always modi- 
fies the expressive value of the element itself, which thus is only a 
relative one and whose significance can only be considered as a hint 
and as a first approach. The following list of characteristics, indi- 
cated by graphic elements m drawings by young children, is to be 
considered merely as an approach to the evaluation of graphic ex- 
pression as a whole. 

Table of Graphic Elements in Drawings by 
Young Children 


A. CHARACTER OF STROKES 



Appearance 

Significance 

a) 

high pressure 

force, vitality 

b) 

low pressure 

weakness 

c) 

straight lines 

quickness, decisiveness 

d) 

interrupted lines 

slowness, indecisiveness 

e) 

confinement 

inhibition 

f) 

regularity 

rhythm 

g) 

sudden movements 

impulses 

h) 

monotonous movements 

passivity, lack of differentiation 

i) 

lines in different directions 

impulses 

j) 

circular curves 

rhythm, swing 

k) 

big and broad movements 

expansion 

1) 

narrow movemCTits 

restriction 
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B. CHARACTER OF FORMS 

Appearance Significance 

a) forms at a very early age high development 


b) invented stereot 5 rpes (neither 
chance nor copied) 

c) consistency of forms 

d) lack of form principle 

e) good distribution at an early 
age 

f) bad distribution at a later age 

g) differentiation of forms 

h) lack of differentiation 

i) preference for big forms 

j) preference for small forms 

k) great contrast of size 

l) connection of forms by lines 

m) embracing of smaller ele- 
ments by larger ones 

n) free handling of forms 

o) exactness 

p) fanciful forms 

q) the surrounding line 

C. TEXTURE 

. Appearance 

a) faint, wobbly lines 

b) preference for shadings 

c) preference for broad spotting 
' d) vague, hampered shape 

e) jittery lines 

f) interruptions 

g) oversharp lines 

h) liking for contrasts 

i) confinement of small lines 

j) big lines made impulsively 


inventiveness 

decision 
lack of observation or imagina- 
tion 

creative ability 

rhythmical disturbance 
capacity for adjustment 
lack of orderliness and cleanli- 
ness 

tendency toward expansion 
discouragement, regression 
conflict 

ability to see relationships 
ability to integrate 

free approach to objects 
ability in observing reality 
predominance of private world 
differentiation, protection, iso- 
lation 

OF STROKES 

Significance 
vagueness, passivity 
tactile sensitivity 
anal stage, unclean, disorderly 
inhibitions, fears 
irritation 

stubbornness, negativism 
decisiveness, definiteness 
decisiveness, definiteness 
dreaminess 
activity 
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D. direction 
Appearance 

a) determined direction 

b) undetermined direction 

c) direction with interruptions 

d) lack of direction and interrup- 
tions 

e) preference for angular lines 

f) preference for circular move- 
ments 

g) preference for horizontal 
movements 

h) preference for vertical lines 

i) direction from top to bottom 


j) direction from bottom to top 

k) direction from right to left 

l) direction from left to right 


OF STROKES 

Significance 
determination, security 
lack of determination, insecu- 
rity 

carefulness, premeditation 
vagueness, insecurity, lack of 
organization 

tension, reflection, criticism, 
doubt, restraint * 
balance, changing moods, evad- 
ing any decision, manic-depres- 
sive* 

rest, perseverance, weakness, 
feminine trends* 
motion, determination, nervous 
activity, masculine trends* 
introversion, anxiety, mas- 
ochism, self-involvement, 

dreaminessf 

extraversion, domination, ag- 
gression, curiosityt 
introversion, self-determina- 
tion, isolation, discouragement f 
extraversion, tendency to lead- 
ership, seeking for support t 


E. TYPOLOGICAL VALUE OF GRAPHIC FORMS 


1. The realistic type 


Significance 
more cycloid temper 


Appearance 

a) realistic manner of represen- 
tation 

b) exactness 

c) preference for contours 

d) preference for curves 

♦ The choice of one of these terms depends on the rdationAip of the grapfck 
element to other graphic elements. _ 

t The choice of one of these terms depends on the relatioaslup of the sprajxac oe- 

Bwnt to pces»ite. 


observing 
visual type 
auditory type 
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Appearance 

e) preference for contrasts 

f) secure movement 

g) broad pressure 

h) pronoimced change of move- 
ment 

i) dirty appearance 

j) overemphasis on details 


Significance 
emotional type 
mobility 
aggressiveness 
manic-depressive moods 

anal phase 
lack of integration 


2, The abstract type 


Appearance 

a) abstract manner of represen- 
tation 

b) lack of exactness 

c) preference for small details 

d) preference for angles 

e) preference for shadings 

f) insecure movement 

g) sharp pressure 

h) schematism of movement 

i) over exactness 

j) bizarre figures 

k) dissolution of forms 


Significance 
more schizoid type 

more dreamy 

self-consciousness 

tension, private world 

tactual t3T3e, dreaminess 

instability 

sadistic trends 

rigidity 

submission 

blocking of natural reactions 
insecurity, absent-mindedness 


Diagnosis of Personality Through a Blind Analysis 

OF SCRXBBLINGS AND DRAWINGS 
CASE MATERIAL 

In a detailed analysis of graphic movements the examiner should 
check carefully all the items mentioned in our finding list; however, 
a mere summation of the data obtained would not lead to an under- 
standing of the personality concerned. The interpreter should rec- 
ognize the leading features and interweave them into one distinct 
pattern. What we call a “blind analysis” is an interpretation of 
drawings and scribblings without the interpreter’s having any 
knowledge of the children but their sex and age. The author ob- 
tained several scribblings or drawings of one child and dictated his 
observations to a recorder during the process of the analysis. In a 
staff meeting the analysis was then compared with the behavioral 
observations on the same child. On the whole, the agreements were 
high. The expression in the child^s drawing was al^ 
compared with his expression in bodily posture. The author has dis^ 
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cussed such converging approaches to a child's personality else- 
where/®^^^ In the following we present ten blind raw analyses out of 
about a hundred, with some abbre\dations, in the form in which they 
were recorded at the Vassar College Nursery School and at the Beth 
Hayeled School for preschool children. The raw analysis reflects the 
interpreter's first impression. 

I. Ann, a dreamy child (age 4.9) (see Fig. 55) 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCRLBBLINGS 

May 5, 1941 

Interpreter (drawing of man) ; ‘^The movement is slow, premedi- 
tated, careful. She is not a child who just goes ahead and draws. 
She is slow and deliberate. The figures remind me of fairy tale 
figures; they show fantasy and originality. They are bizarre. 
The slowness of the strokes indicates that this fantasy is not 
free flowing and eruptive, but that it is tinged with fear and 
anxiety. The bizarre wavy outline emphasizes this even more. 
There is heavy pressure in drawing the arms and legs which is 
superimposed on the wavy, broken line which forms the out- 
line. I would believe the child tries to overcome her fears and 
insecurity, but that this attempt has not much impulse; it is 
more directed by intellect than by emotion. Her use of the 
small area on the large Goodenough sheet indicates that she is 
quiet . . . plays by herself. There are no trends of expansion; 
there is no emphasis on movement. 

^Tn summary, she is not a child with much movement. She 
doesn't run around, but plays quietly by herself. She is inter- 
ested in fairy tales and bizarre things. She has not much con- 
tact with reality. In a certain way she is insecure. She is care- 
ful, rather pedantic, orderly, precise. She has a creativity of her 
own, but I would tliink from the slowness and carefulness evi- 
denced here that she likes to do what others want her to do. 
She is not negativistic. This has implications of passivity. She 
is not a rebellious child, though it would be too much to call 
her submissive. 

think this child needs care and psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment. I do not know whether her restriction is due to the envi- 
ronment or whether it is structural. But I would believe that 
she is dreamy and introsj^tive. It is prolmbly not good for htr 
to bear too many fairy tales. She is too impr^sed btoatre 
things/' 
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Biographical Note 

Ann is an adopted child; her main characteristic is an excessive 

fantasy life. 

II. Bruno, a balanced child (age 4.2) (see Fig. 5) 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLINGS 
January 13, 1942 

Interpreter; “I believe that this is a child who has quite a strong 
response to impressions and to any new situation at the begin- 
ning, but very soon establishes himself and regains his balance. 
At the very beginning he gives a very determined, emotional 
reaction, but this decreases and he regains his balanced atti- 
tude. If one can say so from these few lines, he is a characteris- 
tic artistic type, highly rhythmical. I don’t know whether it is 
hereditary but I would believe there is high musical capacity 
and ability. He seems not to be a discouraged or neurotic 
in any sense. His movements are open and expansive. All his 
senses are very well developed — sense of balance; rhythmic, 
acoustic, optic, tactile senses. He is a ‘feeling type,’ not an in- 
tellectual or rational type. He may show a strong resistance, 
determination, and be difficult to handle because he is a very 
fixed personality. He seems to like to play by himself, not so 
much with other children. He is not striving for a leading posi- 
tion in the group. I do not see any trends of neurosis. The 
prognosis is really quite encouraging and good.” 

Injormal Discussion with the W other 

Worker: “What is the best way to treat this child?” 

Interpreter; “Progressive education will develop his artistic ca- 
pacities. He will never become a rational, intellectual t 3 pe. He 
needs a lot of freedom and material for projection. This child 
is basically an artistic type. If you forced him into strict sur- 
roundings you would create tensions.” 

Worker: “How progressive? What limits? In some schools he 
might not get much direction.” 

Interpretee: “He needs direction as well as material for Ms de- 
velopment. But with many proMbitions and rules he will not 
get very much, he will slip away. There is no sense in breaking 
Ms attitude, you would break Ms artistic capacities but would 
not make M m a rational person.” 
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Worker: “He doesn’t seem to us to be focused and integrated. He 
is very difficult for us to understand.” 

Interpreter: “That might be quite productive — that he has so 
many interests. It depends on his being strong enough to de- 
velop a many-sided personality out of this. One shouldn’t 
limit him but integrate him into the whole.” 

Worker: “There is his way of responding emotionally to the new 
situation of school . . . imposing himself on as much of the 
situation as possible. He was in constant motion, turning every- 
thing upside down.” 

Interpreter: “He has such basic balance and rhythm, it all will 
be brought into his pattern.” 

Worker: “He must have a long way to go. He doesn’t seem to 
function on his age level. His tests are not average, but if you 
give him a little leeway on vocabulary — giving him credit for 
any word that soimds like the right word — he would test 1 14. 
He is very much on the 2-year level in everj’thing else. The 
only thing we see is his functioning level, and he doesn’t seem 
to be functioning on a 3-year level. Most of the comments we 
would uphold. But, will he always test below his age in intel- 
lectual matters?” 

Interpreter; “I don’t know. He will probably not have many 
intellectual interests.” 

Worker: “School work will be a burden to him?” 

Interpreter: “Yes, if he doesn’t discover an interest that will fit 
into his pattern. He will never learn for the sake of learning; 
he will only learn if it fits into his scheme.” 

Worker: “He is the most relaxed child I ever saw.” 

Interpreter: “That shows in his relaxed and balanced graphic 
movements.” 


Biographical Note 

Bruno’s parents are extremely interested in music and dancing. 
Bruno is really a “dancer”; his sister is not; his parents would pre- 
fer to have it the other way round. 

III. Carola, an emotional child (age 5.2) 

BEIND ANAEYSIS PROM DRAWINGS 

November 28, 1941 

Interpreter: “I would say first, from the definite stroke which 
this child makes, the sharp omtour of the line, the defiiMte 
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direction of strokes, and the heavy pressure, that this chfltl 
knows very much what she wants. She has a very definite way 
of expression. She is already in the stage of a child who tries to 
separate herself from the surroundings — to establish a private 
sphere of action, and to develop individuality. 

“She does not seem to be at all a weak child, but there 
seem to be some aggressive and highly emotional impulses. 
This is seen in the heavy pressure and the ‘outburst’ of strokes. 
But as these ‘outbursting’ strokes are either surrounded or held 
together in one form, I would believe she has developed an 
ability to dominate, to a certain degree, her impulses and ag- 
gressions. She seems to be more motoric than dreamy. If you 
can say it at such an early age, she has more masculine than 
feminine trends. 

“The sequence of the drawings is interesting; more and 
more she breaks through with her impulses, the barriers crum- 
ble. The aggression seems not to be directed toward a certain 
person, but against the whole environment — ^whoever comes 
near her. She has already developed some inhibition for her 
aggression, but it breaks through. Probably she gets some pro- 
hibitions from the home environment. She is already checked 
in her aggression, but probably checked in the wrong way so 
that the aggression breaks through. That is, the aggression is 
checked but not transformed. One should try to transform the 
aggressive trend rather than check it, working it off in some 
field where it does not act destructively but only emotionally 
(e.g., building activities, where she can destroy what she has 
built). One should lead the aggressive trend away from the 
direction toward persons.” 

Biographical Note 

The little girl grew up alone with her mother; the father had just 
arrived from abroad. The child considers the father an invader, 
depriving the child of her exclusive possession of the mother. The 
forced adjustment seemed to be the cause of her aggression. 

IV. Ben, an emotionally disturbed child (age S.4) 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCEEBBLINGS (11) * 
♦ Eailar, tjbe diikl had drawn Figs, 9 and 10* 
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April 7, 1941 

Interpreter: most striking thing in all three of these pic- 

tures is the heavy pressure of the strokes; we can see how 
deeply the pencil goes into the paper. In (2) the uninterrupted, 
definite movement going from side to side — the pushing move- 
ment — seems really to reflect a very high degree of aggression. 
These aggressive strokes seem in all the drawings to be sec- 
ondary ones. The first strokes are of a different kind. (We 
can see that the hea\y^ strokes cover the ones which were made 
before.) Characteristic of the covered strokes is that they fill 
up the paper. What do these strokes mean in relation to the 
pushing strokes? They seem to relate to expanse: to covering 
the whole with his own personality. Then, these two kinds of 
strokes are two different expressions of one and the same basic 
kind. In the pushing strokes we see the manifestation of ag- 
gression; in the other strokes we see domination (filling up the 
whole paper with his own personality). 

^^There is on the whole a lack of form and shape, giving a 
rather dirty appearance (only in the scribbling). I am not a 
Freudian, but many Freudian concepts seem well founded: the 
relationship between the anal stage and sadistic and aggressive 
tendencies. This child is in the anal-aggressive stage. These 
strokes do not push toward a determined corner of the page, 
but go in different directions. Therefore, I would say that the 
aggression is not aimed at a specific person, but is structural. 

^^In the drawing of a man, we see what we canT see in the 
scribbiings at all : that the child has a definite and original way 
of representing objects. There is good configuration and deter- 
mination. If I saw only this I would say that the child has high 
artistic abilities, and knows what he wants. The common fea- 
ture in the scribbiings and the man is the pressure of strokes 
and the expression of imminent danger (particularly in the 
drawing of a man on the lower half of the page: the handb are 
like daws; the figure resembles a scarecrow). 

^‘The whole quadratic form and the lack of curves empha- 
size the expression of danger and of power. This seems to 
express the concept of power. This feeling of power is perhaps 
structural, or perhaps a reaction to the feeling of danger in his 
life — ^an attempt to confront the outer danger with his own 
power, to gather his own forces to meet this danger. He is a 
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dominant child, probably difficult to handle. We can see on 
the one hand an extremely original, highly gifted child, and on 
the other, a child in danger of emotional disturbance.” 
Worker: “How would all this show in behavior?” 

Interpreter: “In aggression, insecurity, a high, somewhat sadistic, 
fantasy, destructive tendencies, tendency to dominate, a lack 
of calmness and quietness (he is always in motion, psychically 
and motorically). If you compare these pictures (scribblings 
and man) you see an enormous difference. In the one I would 
say you have a child on not a very high level being pushed by 
energies and inner tendencies. In the other you have a child on 
a very high level of development. Probably, in observing the 
child, you see these two different sides in different periods. 
There is probably always tension in his personality. In one 
period he transforms his energies into creative channels, and in 
the other period into destructive ones.” 

Biographical Note 

The child, not knowing his father, who was abroad during the 
European war, is emotionally disturbed, partly owing to his mother’s 
worrying. 

V. Alice, an observing child (age 4.4) 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLINGS 

January 20, 1942 

Interpreter: “The lines are sure, secure, and definite — ^the child 
knows exactly what she wants. She differentiates herself as an 
individual with her own way of expression. She is an active 
child, very vivid, interested in the world around her. She is not 
easy to satisfy; she is probably always asking questions, mak- 
ing comments and observations, criticisms, etc. Aside from her 
observation and objectivity, she is a highly artistic person and 
she is able to express what she observes. 

“It is interesting that she draws a house which is like a 
human figure and very different from the usual pattern. The 
beautiful swing in the lines representing windows and doors is 
outstanding. The whole figure gives an unusual impression of 
height. 

“Her definiteness and originali^, activity and energy might 
make for some difficulties in educational situations. She is not 
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a yielding type. There seem to be aggressive trends, which are 
clearly visible from the pressure and straightness of the strokes. 
Dreaminess does not play an important part. She has a crea- 
tive imagination but does not show the typical trends of dreami- 
ness.'^ 


Biographical Note 

Alice is an observing t^^pe. Her definiteness, origioaliU". creative 
imagination, and aggressiveness appear in all of her records. 

VI. Robert, an aggressive child (age 4.6) 

BLIND AN.ULYSIS FROH SCHIBBLINGS 

December 9^ 1940 

Interpreter: “A very primitive stage; not absolutely infantile, 
but related to a neurotic phase. There are very strong im- 
pulses, not regulated in any form. He is aggressive — not in 
going to the children, but if somebody comes near him. Move- 
ments are uncoordinated. It seems difficult to make any con- 
tact with him; he is not social. He would not go straight away 
amd be aggressive against the children, but it would be difficult 
to have any relations. He would not go near the others. I 
would imagine he would bite a person if the person came near 
him! 

^Tt is necessary to investigate this child closely. He needs 
protection, observation, and kind treatment. He is very im- 
shaped. Not only are his concepts unformed, but also emotional 
disturbances hinder him. It is like a deformation of the devel- 
opmental level — not underdevelopment. I would think that he 
has a lack of contact — complete isolation — ^lack of being under- 
stood. This is probably not a structural factor. I would sup- 
pose he had no parents, that he had grown up in a foster home. 
You will not see his aggressions — but watch Mm when others 
approach him. He is unhappy, very unhappy.^' 

Biographical Note 

The development of Robert was especially studied in the labora- 
tories of Sarah Lawrence College and Vassar Coilege.^®^^ * He is 
one of the chfldren to whom an experimental study of the present 

54. {‘‘Rotort” is referred to as Cf. Vassar Film Series: TUs i$ 

Roderf and Fmger 
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author refers. * The teacher’s summary on Robert t fjjjg 

is the most unpredictably aggressive child in the school, and the 
most violently aggressive when he is expressing hostilities of one 
kind or another.” 

VII. Rusty, a critical child (age 4.2) 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLINGS 
May 26, 1941 

Interpreter: “The first thing I would say is that he is a child 
who has high expressiveness. The strokes are decisive and 
sure, the proportions of the drawing are well balanced. The 
expression is of a high originality. It is like a sketch; it shows 
a high degree of observation of how a person moves and sits. 
The few strokes suggest a portrait; he has a sense of sym- 
metry and perspective. 

“I would say that the immediate expression in these scrib- 
blings is of a certain strength and decisiveness; it shows organ- 
ization, ability to see things in one relationship and under one 
head. The expression is not very happy, but that may be only 
in this picture. It is not weak. It shows a certain resistance, 
trend of opposition, mulishness. The child seems to emphasize 
mostly movement and attitudes and single features, eyes, nose, 
ears.” 

SECOND BLIND ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLINGS 

January 13, 1942 

Interpreter: “I would say that this hoy is the opposite type from 
the first we had today. J He is much more intellectual and ra- 
tional than the ‘feeling t 5 rpe’ that the other child represents. He 
is very observant and anal 3 rtic, critical, interested in the hap- 
pienings around him, in the world about him. The other boy is 
much more self-involved, preoccupied with his own emotions. 
This child is more objective. The drawing bears out his ana- 
lytic attitude.! There is not much swing, no curves or differen- 
tiation of movements. Again, this seems to hint that he is not 
the feeling type, not artistic, but much more intellectual, ob- 
servant, critical, reflective.” 

♦Pp. 321 B. (Atec), 
tP. 21. 
tCase IL 

i Hctnn described on page 141. 
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Biographical Note 

Rusty’s main characteristics from his behavior in the Nursery 
School are described as follows * 

“Rusty’s initial approach is characteristic of his caution in all 
new situations, but he easily makes himself at home. His chief inter- 
ests are seen to be visual and exploratory,” 

Comment of his teacher: t “I’ve never seen anyone who is 

so aware of things. He has to know where everj^thing is and what 
it’s for, and he instantly spots anything that is in a new place. He 
doesn’t miss a trick.” 

VIII. Gertrude, a sensual child (age 5.0) 

BLrNn ANALYSIS FROM SCSIBBLINGS 

May 5, 1941 

Interpreter: “It is interesting that in the Goodenough drawing 
there is emphasis on the breasts, and in the smaller drawing 
there is emphasis on ‘cheek,’ and the carefuUy drawn hair that 
looks like a permanent. These features emphasize the child’s 
own body, and the curls hint at some coquettish behavior. 
There is perhaps already a very early maturity and awareness 
of her feminine structure. In other words, her femininity seems 
to be strongly developed at this age. 

“In the scribblings we see the very smooth movement of 
the curves, and the special emphasis on shading. This shading 
is in general the expression of a highly tactual sensitivity. 

“Combining these two observations, body awareness and 
tactual sensitivity, you find an expression of high sensitivity 
with regard to her own body. She is probably more narcissistic 
than other children at this age. There are no intellectual or 
constructive trends. But she observes well (5 fingers and toes 
in the Goodenough drawing). The figure are well balanced. 
They are symmetrical, precise. On the one hand, we see the 
narcissistic, feminine coquette. On the other hand, we see that 
she uses very definite strokes and uses a strong pressure in 
all strokes. So we see decisiveness, determination, will. That 
would suggest that in all her bdhavior she is capricious.” 
Worker: “Which of the two sides is outstanding?” 

♦Pp. 14 s, 
tP. 16 . 
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Interpreter; “The coquettish side is outstanding. The determina- 
tion is secondary. The two combine to make her capricious 
temperamental. She is not abstract, not dreamy. She is ori- 
ented in the things she sees, especially referring to her own 
body. She is especially sensitive to all sensations related to her 
own body.” 

Worker: “It is interesting that when she was asked do draw a man 
she drew a girl.” 

iNTERPiiETER: “That stresses her interest in her own body or indi- 
cates that she does not know what the body of a man is.” 

Biographical Note 

Staff-member: “The coquettish, feminine side seems to be her 
wish-image. Actually she is more down to earth, more in con- 
tact with reality than you have pictured, according to the 
teachers’ feelings about her. However, her mother dresses her 
like the feminine little girl that seems to be her ideal.” 

IX. Elise, a negativistic child (age 4.8) 

BLINB ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLINGS 

May 1, 1943 

Interpreter: “The intellectual level of this child seems to me 
rather high, and basically there seems to be even an overdevel- 
opment of individual personality with respect to this age. The 
child seems to be outspoken, self-willed, with significant trends 
of obstinacy and stubbornness. Probably she has strong spells 
of will and determination. She seems to have a ‘masculine pro- 
test.’ It may be difficult to influence her because of a lack of 
flexibility and obsequiousness. Probably she has sudden im- 
pulses of excitation which might appear biologically in a sud- 
den blushing. 

“There seem to be certain sadistic trends which, however, 
take the form of a self -tormenting connected with her spells of 
obstinacy. The child seems to have difficulties of adjustment. 
If making friends, she wants to take the leadership. She seems 
to observe very much how persons react, observing in a very 
exact way, and sometimes may be lost in observation whidi 
other people might take for a lack of attention. 

“Her whole behavior probably results from a protest- 
attitude against her parents which develops inhibitions and 
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resistance. There seems to be a definite lack ot fluidity , of 
S’^'ing, and of rh\i±Lm, but not of vitality. She seems to have 
much more vitality than she can use, resulting in inhibitions. 
All her actions and reactions are carried out Joltingly and with 
an intentional effort, not spontaneously. Her behavior does not 
seem to originate in a structural disposition but in inferiority 
feelings which are overcompensated by stubbornness. 

believe that she is suffering from an organic disturbance, 
some hampering of movement^ possibly stuttering: but I believe 
that her organic disturbance originates in a psychic tension. 
Anywayp careful medical examination is positively indicated! 

“She seems not to be a dreamy child, but more a logical and 
skeptical one, and later on she may be much more interested in 
all matters of reality than in matters of fantasy and art. She 
seems to be very exact and orderty. There are already nega- 
ti\dstic trends and not 011I3" a personal suffering but an under- 
standing of the suffering of men. Upon the whole, this seems 
to be a definite case for psychotherapeutic treatment.’’ 

Biographical Note 

The actual psychosomatic disturbance was also revealed by a 

Rorschach analysis. 

X. George, an isolated child (age 4.4) 

BEIXD ANALYSIS FROM SCRIBBLXNGS 

December 16, 1941 

Interpreter: “I would believe that this is a very masculine boy; 
these drawings don’t show the flexibility and softness which 
some of the other children show. All the movements are very 
heavy, made with pressure, and there is a preference for verti- 
cal lines. There is no indication of swinging curves and of soft 
wavy lines. Thus I would not assume that this boy has pro- 
nounced creative abilities or is very sensitive or responsive. He 
is probably much more interested in constructive activities — 
building, constructing, etc. 

“He is much more realistic than artistic. That is, he will 
probably develop later along more realistic lines than he will 
along imaginative lines. This realism is now only in the very 
beginning. He has not even many pictures or images to demcm- 
strate his realistic attitude, but he will develop in this direction. 
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EBs lack, of combining features indicates a certain lack of rela- 
tionship to objects and to persons. He is probably very much 
preoccupied with himself and with what he is doing and does 
not go from one thing to another easily, nor does he easily 
make contacts with different people. He is somewhat rigid. 

“He is not weak. He has good vitality and self-determina- 
tion combined with a lack of receptivity and adaptability. This 
suggests that he is difficult to handle. He is not a discouraged 
child, but I repeat that there are probably difficulties in his 
adjustment to the children and the group. He has not much 
sense of organization, and it would be difficult for him to fit 
himself into the organized pattern established by the group.” 

BLIND ANALYSIS FROM DRAWINGS 
February 20, 1942 (Figs. 39, 40) 

Interpreter: “In the content of the pictures there appears a pre- 
ponderance of cars, trains, and trucks. In general, cars and 
trains have an appeal for children because of their movement 
on the one hand and their constructivity on the other — they 
symbolize organized, chained movement, movement following a 
definite, prescribed line (as rails, tracks). This viewpoint might 
be related to the picture of the ‘terrible big animal’ which is put 
into a cage and which shows again that the terrible, uncoordi- 
nated movements of dangerous, menacing animals are chained, 
fenced, controlled. 

“The child seems to express here, as all children do in their 
drawings, the situation of his own personality. He has a trend 
for much movement, not only outer but also inner movements, 
but he is forced by the environment to chain these movements 
and control them. He feels his isolation.” 

Biographical Note 

The “graphic dream” of this child is described on pages 128 ff of 
the present study. It is the story of a child who feels his isolation in 
his family. The inner isolation resulted in a fear of other people, 
including other children. A teacher’s record from October 22, 1941, 
says: “The first day, when he saw the large sleeping room he gave 
it one thoroughgoing look, and with terror in his voice said, ‘I’m not 
going to sleep there . . . too many children. I’m going to sleep in 
a room alone.’ He was given a room alone. He accepted sloping 
th«e and was very soon ready to go to the sleeping room, where he 
has had no difficulty.” 
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Our ^^blind analyses’^ proved to be a great help in the educa- 
tional guidance of the children. In some cases the analysis empha- 
sized dangerous attitudes which were just in statu nascendi and not 
yet fully recognized from the daily life behavior of the children; so 
that preventive measures could be taken. 

A comparison of our analyses with Rorschach analyses indi- 
cated that the graphic analysis penetrates more into the depth of 
the child’s genuine structure, below the level of compensations and 
maskS; while the Rorschach analysis refers more to the overt status 
of behavior. Our study of expressive movements; combined with the 
Rorschach study^^^’ of projected imaginings^ and related to an 
analytical study of motivations and to behavioristic observation of 
activities, promises to give a full picture of the personality of the 
preschool child. 
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Chapter IX 

PRINCIPLES OF CHILDREN S ART 


The Aesthetic Vie^^point of Chhd axd of Abuet 

T he Isymaxi, when judging the drawing of a child, is able to 
make an approach to the expression of the child only from the 
viewpoint of an adult. Seeing the uncoordinated lines of the young 
child^ he sees no sense at all in this representation ^ perhaps a mere 
play of movement, because if the adult wishes to express something, 
he uses certain forms and figures derived from his perception. He 
does not put the question whether the perceptions of the child are 
perhaps organized differently from those of the adult. If the child 
is already in that stage where his inner images correspond to his 
outer perceptions, the adult judges them according to aesthetic or 
intellectual principles. The picture has for him a higher value if the 
objects represented correspond closely to their appearance in reality; 
if the picture is organized following a principle of balance; if the 
representation corresponds to the content which it aims to represent; 
and if colors are used in harmony. This is the viewpoint of the 
adult, but it is not necessarily that of the child. 

Besides a realistic approach in graphic expression, there exists a 
symbolic approach which has only the aim of evoking certain asso- 
ciations about particular objects. Even the adult artist generally 
draws a figure that is not as realistic as a photograph, but he is 
satisfied if the figure evokes certain associations in the spectatOT. 
The same holds true for the child, only his associations are different 
from those of the adult. 

For the adult the sense of balance also is <dose!y ccmnected with 
his experience of the qpdcal reality, while for the child it is 
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nected with his experiences of the inner reality. Head, arms and 
legs have for the child more significance than the trunk, so that if 
he neglects the trunk, he wishes to express himself only by signifi- 
cant features. 

From an adult’s viewpoint, a chaotic distribution of different 
figures and objects indicates a very low level of expressiveness; but 
the child might indicate by such an apparently chaotic distribution 
a certain relationship of objects according to their subjective sig- 
nificance. Mere symmetrical balance is static, while a balance ac- 
complished by different forms and different movements is dynamic. 
Just as the static type of Greek art is not inferior to the dynamic 
t3T3e of Gothic art, both being expressions of a different world con- 
cept, so both forms of expression, the static and the dynamic, have 
an equal value in children’s representations. 

While for the adult the content of pictures is usually expressed 
more by naturalistic features, the child expresses a content more by 
imaginary features and patterns of movement. If, for instance, we 
classify children’s drawings according to their degree of violence, a 
child’s naturalistic picture of a war scene might be less violent than 
his drawing of flowers. Bombs in a war picture might be mere re- 
productions of pictures which the child saw without having under- 
stood them; their form might resemble that of eggs, and the appar- 
ent realism might not be realism from the child’s point of view. But 
violence in the child’s sphere might appear in a high pressure of 
strokes, in an oversharp emphasis on outlines, in a contrast of big 
and small forms, and in disharmonious colors. 

Just as many adult artists represent only principal elements in 
order that the observer may associate the omitted details, so the 
child represents only main elements and omits certain details which 
are so unimportant to him that they do not need any representation. 
The adult observer, not living in the child’s reality, sees unconnected 
elements and considers them senseless. 

Thus to judge a child’s graphic expression we must reconstruct 
the missing links, as a criminologist reconstructs an event from un- 
connected clues, or as an archaeologist reconstructs an object from 
fragments. 

Looking upon children’s drawings from the first stage of scrib- 
bling to the development of primitive forms and figures, one observes 
^veral factors which all early graphic expressions of children have 
in ^common and which usually are misinterpreted from an adult’s 
point of view: 

1. Ihe stages of scribbling and of early drawing seem to flow 
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into each other. Scribblings are more or less organized lines and 
curves which apparently have no concrete meaning. In early draw- 
ings. w'hen certain graphic forms seem to have cr^’staliized. an ap- 
proach is made to drawing figures which have some similarity to 
objects of perception. But these forms and figures are still combined 
with lines and curves from the scribbling stage: phases of drawing 
and scribbling alternatCj and often the child^ though already cap- 
able of drawing, makes scribblings to represent objects of perception. 

2. At first glance scribblings as well as early drawings seem to 
lack a sense of proportion. In scribblings, the lines seem not to fol- 
low am^ intentional pattern. In drawings, giant heads are put upon 
dwarfish bodies, one arm is long, the other short, ears may be bigger 
than the head, legs or arms may grow from the head, etc. 

3 . There seems to be a completely incorrect orientation of figures 
in space; figures w’hich are perceived as standing upright are drawn 
in horizontal position or mirrored or upside down ; there is a lack of 
perspective ; body parts w'hich cannot be seen, for example two eyes 
in a profile, are drawn nevertheless; walls of a room become trans- 
parent, showing figures behind them. 

4. Figures and forms are incongruously mixed: birds are given 
four legs, objects are given eyes and ears, certain important parts 
may be missing, faces lack ears or eyes, figures lack arms and legs, 

5. The aesthetic sense seems not to be developed. Figures and 
objects are superimposed upon each other; some forms are crossed 
by other forms. 

Thus, on the whole the graphic specimen of the child seems to 
be either meaningless or defective, lacking proportion, orientation, 
s 3 mthesis, and a sense of aesthetics. If we judge children's draw- 
ings from the viewpoint of an adult^s standards we must put them 
aside as the product of a completely undeveloped or abnormal men- 
tality. 

It must be conceded, however, that infantile graphic expression 
shows similarities not only to that of primitive peoples, but also to 
that of developed cultures. A lack of perspective and orientation in 
space appears in medieval art; a synthesis, realistically wrong, be- 
tween parts of the human and the animal body in Egyptian art; 
persons with several arms in Indian art; and many observers edu- 
cated on classical lines would see in some modem paintings of fa- 
mous artists a lack of aesthetics. 

Taking the viewpoint of a psychologist and comparing the in- 
fantile expression of a pictorial world with that of the average adult, 
we find that the average adult, untrained in graphic expressmn^ 
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generally unable to draw an object with correct proportions and 
with a correct orientation in space. He frequently is much less able 
to express himself graphically than the child. Principles of the 
child’s world conception reappear in an adult’s dreams. 

Thus the characteristics of children’s graphic expression seem 
not to be meaningless but can be considered as a certain style of ex- 
pression, and we must ask ourselves whether the proportions, de- 
spite our contrary way of seeing objects, are wrong or have certain 
regularities of another order; whether the wrong orientation in 
space may not be an adequate expression of seeing things from a 
certain viewpoint; whether the lack of synthesis in our sense is not 
a s3mthesis of another kind; whether the apparent lack of aesthetics 
may not be a specific style. It seems to be impossible to explain 
these factors psychologically only by a lack of training and experi- 
ence, because the adult, full of experiences and trained to observe 
objects correctly, and even the artist, trained to express himself cor- 
rectly, go back to this early style of expression when dreaming or 
when doodling. It is t3q)ical of human reaction that an individual 
tends to judge in an affective way phenomena which do not coincide 
with his own behavior. If these phenomena represent his wishes and 
ideals, he is inclined to overvalue them and, if they evoke fear and 
disgust, to imdervalue them. The psychologist must first of all seek 
to understand expressive behavior ; trying to understand it, he must 
always search for the presence and not for the absence of meaning. 

The Negative Attitttoe Toward Children’s Drawings 

Nevertheless, in regard to children’s drawings most psycholo- 
gists take the negative course of enumerating the absence of values 
and meanings in children’s drawings. According to Karl Buhler,^^®®^ * 
the scribhlings of young children have no meaning whatsoever. How- 
ever, observing children’s drawings in different moods, one comes to 
just the opposite conclusion, which is that of Sully , * namely, 
that the most various moods — “grinning and rudeness, mad excite- 
ment and intoxicated joy” — find their immediate expression in chil- 
dren’s graphic movements. Kerschensteiner^*®’'^ concludes that chil- 
dren cannot express themselves in their drawings, because “the same 
formula is used to represent a funeral procession or a snowball 
fight.” Actually, the snowball fight may have for a certain child the 
affective value of a real fight, funeral and snowball fight thus being 
pretty similar as to the seriousness of the situation, while for an- 

*Pp. 1S4-8S. 
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other child the ceremonies of a ftmerai offer as much fun as a snow- 
ball fight. Use of the same formula for different things may be of a 
much higher expressiveness than the elaborate conventional differ- 
entiation of an adult. To justify Helga Eng’s*^^""^ * statement: 
“Pure scribbling is a planless and expressionless drawing, which is 
carried out without a definite purpose and in no way expresses the 
child’s imaginings,” we would have to know the child’s imaginings. 
Anyway, the structure of the child’s imaginings seems to be very 
siniilar to an adult’s imaginings when dreaming by day or by night, 
where associations seem to follow each other in an apparently “plan- 
less” manner. If we ask a child for the significance of his drawing, 
which to the lajman may appear just as planless and expressionless 
as a Picasso appears to a dassicist, we usually get a more definite 
association for each line than we would get from an adult. Biihler 
tries to devaluate even such a fact; he maintains that the child, giv- 
ing his scribbled lines a name, only imitates the adult, without hav- 
ing any representative intention. Biihler considers scribblings as a 
mere game of movement in which the child frequently does not real- 
ize that there is a connection between the movement of his hand and 
the lines which thereby appear on the paper. The fact that a child 
names different lines differently, but repeats both lines and names 
at different times in a very similar manner, speaks against such an 
hypothesis. 

Almost all investigators of children’s drawings xmanimously ad- 
vance the theory that beginning and further development of chil- 
dren’s drawings depend upon imitation. The child, they maintain, 
copies the drawings of others and his own drawings. However, in 
the first place, most young children do not even have an occasion to 
copy a drawing from another child. Even in nursery schools it is 
easy to observe that a child is completely uninterested in the draw- 
ings of his companions. If we only compare the manner in which a 
human figure is drawn by different children of the same age in one 
nursery school, we find a much greater difference in the conception 
of the human figure in each of them than in artists of the most 
widely different schools. The statement that the child copies his own 
drawing is as correct as it would be to define an artist’s style by 
saying that he always copies himself. On the contrary, the variety 
of forms ar«l styles that appear during the development of the same 
child is much greater than the variety of style in an artist’s work. 
There are only a few stereotyped patterns which the child *‘leaxns” 

im. 
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from the adult, such as the form of a house or of a tree. Such 
patterns frequently are imitated and repeated like an acquired let- 
ter form. 

As we have seen, the child lives in a world of imagination which 
is different from that of the adult, who, in the words of the investi- 
gators referred to, considers the child’s expression as blurred and 
incomplete. A pygmy, with his own mental picture of his religious 
ceremonies and the elephant hunt, would certainly consider the 
civilized man’s mental pictures of these things as blurred and in- 
complete. Judgment of one culture as being complete and the other 
as being blurred would seem to have less scientific value than to 
study the differences of their cultural manifestations and to search 
for the reasons for such differences. 

The Meaning of Wrong Proportions 

Most observers of children’s drawings agree, with S. Levin- 
stein,^®®®^ that “Children have no conception of proportion,” and 
with K. Biihler,^^®®^ * that “The first human figures are sketchy and 
incomplete and without proportions.” But the lack of proportions 
appears in drawings of concrete objects and not in abstract design, 
and if we compare different representational drawings made by the 
same child we observe that a lack of proportions may appear only 
in human figures and not in houses, or vice versa. A measurement 
of proportions in the abstract designs of one child may show the 
presence of very exact proportions, an especial sense of symmetry 
and rhythm, so that we cannot conclude that the partial absence of 
proportions is a lack of this sense. 

If we compare the drawings made by a 4-year-old girl, presented 
in this study, we notice that some, as for instance the picture “funny 
Mother” (Fig. 27), show -wrong proportions while the proportions 
in other drawings, as for instance that of Cinderella (Fig. 2), are 
highly developed. Frequently the lack of proportions seems to be 
used as an artistic means of caricature. 

The presence of correct proportions in some dra-wings and their 
absence in other drawings of the same child hint that the absence of 
proportion in a particular case is a psychological factor. If we ask 
a child to explain an apparently wrong proportion, for instance, a 
human face -with an oversized eye, then the child may emphasize 
this feature in his explanation, saying, “Look at this big, big eye!” 
An anal ysis will reveal that the eye has for the child a symbolic 

* Pp. 109 and 1?0. 
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meaning. It is, for instance, so big because it embraces all things 
with its look, or it is a s 3 Tnbol for father or for mother who see all 
things which the child woiild like to hide from them. Thus we may" 
conclude that wrong proportions are for the child affective propor- 
tions; the child emphasizes with the wrong proportion a lea^ng 
feature, as the artist emphasizes the leading figure in bis picture by- 
position and color. The -wrong proportion thus appears not as a 
negative defective sign but as a positive creative one: it is a matter 
of the child’s artistic style. Victor Loewenfeld is one of the few, 
if not the only investigator, whose explanation of the problem of 
wrong proportions is in agreement with our findings:’*' 

The child draws “objective proportions'* of objects only when he srar.ds ia 
no special relation to them. We are therefore corapelied to recognize that pro- 
portions. and in many cases, also changes in representative symbols, are to the 
■widest possible degree dependent on the subjective attitudes called out by an 
experience. We therefore no longer have the right to speak of “false propor- 
tions” since judgment is determined by o'ar \isual attitude of --objective e.xp>e- 
rience of the en\ironment." On the contrary, it is only when we understand the 
reasons for these apparent disproportions that we are able to penetrate into 
the true roots of creativeness. 

The Spatial Concept 

When the child dra-ws letters mirror--wise or in a horizontal posi- 
tion one can speak of an incorrect spatial orientation only' if the 
child knows the use of letters, which, however, mostly have only an 
ornamental value for Mm. The position of letters is a convention, 
and the child feels no restriction about turning them around like Ms 
ball. There is no need to explain the displacement by disturbances 
in the enervation of the muscles or by other biological factors, as 
many investigators do. 

When we speak of incorrect orientation in space in children’s 
drawings we assume that the child should copy exactly what he sees. 
Artists have a very different opinion: they feel no inMbition about 
putting one figure over the other, as in portals of Gothic cathedrals; 
about drawing the donor of a painting dwarfed, as in some medieval 
pictures; about changing completely the position of figures in space, 
as in drawings of primitive people (Fig. 113) or as in paintings of 
modem masters (e.g., Chagall). A drawing or a painting is an ex- 
pression of mental concepts rather than a photograph of nature. ITie 
idea that an object in nature, large in size, in three dimensions, or in 
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action can be properly represented by a drawing seems to be more 
paradoxical than are a child’s unnaturalistic proportions. What does 
BiiHer mean when he says that the child cannot “see properly"? 
The child sees properly according to his mental structure, and the 
adult sees properly according to his structure. An American adult, 
overlooking some details in Xavajo sand paintings because unaware 
of their significance, would, in the eyes of a Xavajo child for whom 
these details are leading features, be seeing very improperly. If a 
child omits some features, for instance the arms, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the child has either a defective perception or an in- 
ability’ for representation. In one case, a 3-year-old child, drawing 
his sister, remarked: ‘‘My sister has no arms, I don’t want to give 
her arms” (Fig, 51). Thus the lack of arms appeared as conditioned 
by aggression. In another case a little girl drew herself without 
arms, and the analysis revealed that the child was projecting her 
wish not to use her hands for masturbation. Omitted features such 
as the arms may have a magic value, being either an aggressive wish 
(first case) or a taboo (second case). Some missing features, how- 
ever, may be considered by the child as of no importance in a draw- 
ing in which only main features are represented. Such missing 
features may be of no more value to the child than an omitted but- 
ton on a dress would be to the artist. 

The Synthesis 

Characteristic of children’s drawings is their synthesis, which 
very often does not coincide with objects as we see them. The body, 
for instance, may be omitted, the legs being attached directly to the 
head. Investigators treat this factor too in negative terms, compar- 
ing it to the “defective powers of synthesis” of primitive people and 
the mentally diseased. It has become a custom in psychology to 
identify different manifestations if they have some elements in com- 
mon. Very elementary experience suggests that this need not be the 
case at all. The fact that a parrot and a man both use speech does 
not make them similar. If we find similar factors in different be- 
in^ we must investigate whether such factors also have samHar 
functions. This is not at all the case with children, primitive peo- 
ple, and abnormal people, because abnormal people are abnormal, 
primitive people are primitive, and children are children! Evan if 
they show similarities of expression, their structure is as different 
from each other as that of a little child from an adult. In the same 
way we are not justified, when comparing a child’s synthesis with aa 
adult’s synthesis, in calling the former “defective.” The child’s 
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thesis is structurally of another kind than that of the adult. For a 
child a human being is a person who speaks, sees, and hears — char- 
acteristics which are all connected with the face; he is, furthermore, 
a person who acts, a characteristic connected with the arms, and a 
person who moves, a characteristic connected with the legs. The 
trunk is of no importance, and, as Levinstein remarks:* “The body 
merely plays the part of a hook on which everything can be hung.” 
The structure of a drawing, even the most elaborate one, permits 
only the giving of a selection of features and items if compared with 
the multiplicity of factors in the original object. Art can rarely re- 
peat reality; it can only suggest reality, and to do so with the great- 
est economy of means is generally considered one of the principles 
of art. Thus the child’s reduction may be considered as an example 
of high synthesis. 


The Emphasis 

One of the main viewpoints from which children’s drawings have 
been considered is that of aesthetics. The problem of aesthetics is 
one of the greatest riddles in art, philosophy, and psychology. If 
aesthetics is related to rhythm and proportion, children’s drawing 
should show a high degree of aesthetic value, because their measure- 
ments reveal a very high sense of proportion and symmetry. If aes- 
thetics is related to a selection and configuration of expressive ele- 
ments, again children’s drawings should rate very high in aesthetic 
value. The attitude of students in our field has not changed much 
since Sully, one of the first investigators, drew attention to the 
feeble development of the aesthetic sense in children. Karl Biihler 
tries to demonstrate the artistic composition in children’s drawings 
with the following words :t 

Imagine the principal parts of several human figures cut out of different 
books and mixed together. If these parts are now combined again, we shall ob- 
tain a chaos of proportions. If we remember that something similar is happen- 
ing in a child’s additive drawings, we shall better be able to judge them. 

A “cocktail” of noses, legs, arms, and hands, which Biihler believes 
to be the constitutive principle of a child’s graphic expression, exists 
only in the eyes of the adult who does not know the imaginary con- 
nections between the different sizes, of which we shall construct an 

*€^. (it., p. 10, 
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esample. The child wishes to express the idea: “I want to be rid of 
these adults who always ridicule me. ]My drawing has a big nose 
like Uncle A., who always ridicules me though he looks funny him- 
self. The big eyes are those of Aunt B., who tries to find a spot on 
my dress. The little hands are those of father, so that he cannot 
hurt me with them,” etc., etc. Here the picture is a synthesis of 
many associations connected with one basic concept, and if we could 
understand this language we would say that the little artist gives a 
perfect projection of his inner world by sjanbolic means. It is very 
often stated that “children draw what they knovt.', not what they 
see.” This statement leaves out what seems to be the most impor- 
tant element in children’s drawings, namely, the emotional factor. 
In this connection F. G. Hartlaub remarks “A child at play 
does not merely want to tell or place before himself what he knows, 
but rather those parts of his knowledge that seem to him important.” 

In all their activities children are interested in producing not 
merely what they know, but that which excites them, either in the 
positive sense, what they wish to have, to do, or to happen, or, in the 
negative sense, persons, objects, or happenings which they wish to 
ignore. The kind of representation seen in children’s drawings has 
sometimes been compared with the kind of representation found 
in dreams, as both have the characteristics of condensation, strange 
orientation in space, and an associative and symbolic character. 
Modern psychology has found that the factors in which dreams 
originate are always emotional ones, either wishes or fears. The 
representation of fears seems to bring the dreamer as well as the 
drawing child nearer to the goal; with the representation of fears 
the visualizing p»erson tries to become accustomed to the frightening 
picture and to overcome the fear. WTiat children emphasize in their 
artistic manifestations serves for the development of their owm per- 
sonality. 

Aesthetic Preferences 

When we asked twenty preschool children to state their prefer- 
ences for three wooden forms, a square, a triangle, and a cirde, tell- 
ing which they liked b^t and which least, the results were not very 
reliable. Each child preferred that form which was nearest to him. 
If we changed the position of the forms we got other preferences. 
Thus it seems that children in general have no consdously estab- 
lished form preferences. The few children who stated preference 
used the form elements as parts of objects, for instance, the square 
as a house, the triangle as a roof, and the drde as a garden in wlwdi 
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tte house stood, or as a chimney; or the square stood for a car the 
circle for a wheel, and the triangle for a man sitting in the car. In 
such cases the order of preference was determined by the succes- 
sion of elements in the imagined objects, seen from top to bottom or 
from left to right. The child identifying the circle with the chimney, 
the triangle with the roof, the square with the house, thus had the 
preference: circle — triangle — square (seen from top to bottom). 
The child is determined in his preferences not so much by selection 
as the adult is, as by the succession of stimuli perceived. This indi- 
cates that general statements about the aesthetic preferences of 
young children are very difficult to make. 

A similar observation was made with color preferences. We 
showed the children five colors which were made meaningful by 
using colored wooden trucks that were identical in form and could 
be combined with each other. The experimenter told each child, ‘T 
have here some colored trucks. Which is the most beautiful, so that 
we may put it first? Which should come next?” etc. Although there 
was a slight preference for red and blue, the children were influ- 
enced here too by the position of the colored trucks, so that no de- 
cisive statement about a child’s individual color preferences could 
be made. We thus might be inclined to deduce that ymmg children 
have no distinct preferences for form and color. However, another 
experiment indicated that young children are only not able to ex- 
press abstract preferences; if these preferences are made meaning- 
ful in terms of the child’s concrete way of thinking distinct responses 
may be elicited. We presented to our children little boxes painted 
in blue, red, yellow, orange, green, purple, black, and white, and the 
child was asked to choose a nice colored box which he or she was 
going to take to his best friend, then another box for his “next best 
friend,” and finally one for a “bad child.” To find out whether the 
child’s preferences, which now appeared, were general color pref- 
erences or were determined by the specific colored object, various 
colored objects were used — colored flowers, colored paper dolls of a 
man, a dog. Wlien a child now showed a distinct preference or dis- 
like for a color, an investigation indicated that it was due to associa- 
tions with experiences. One child preferred blue, “because daddy’s 
eyes axe blue”; one selected green, because it was the father’s pre- 
ferred color. Second and third choices were inconsistent. There 
was an indication that darker colors were more preferred at night 
than during the daytime. When we measured the time which tb^ 
child needed for making his choice, we foimd that usually less tim^ 
was required if the child selected between a liked and a disliked 
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color than when he chose between many liked colors. Color prefer- 
ences became even more significant when the choice was linked up 
with an emotional experience. Such a situation was created by mak- 
ing a set of paper dolls in different sizes and different colors, telling 
the child that one doll should represent the father, the other the 
mother, one the brother, one the sister, one himself. In addition, 
little paper disks were made separately, showing a happy, a sad, 
and a mean face, and the child was asked to attach the faces to the 
paper dolls. A majority of the children selected darker colors for 
the fathers, brighter colors for the mothers, and the self-figure was 
also chosen in the bright color group. There was frequently a con- 
sistency between a liked color and a happy face, and between a dis- 
liked color and a sad or mean face. A record will serve as an ex- 
ample (B.C.) : 

Observer’s remarks: Eddie’s reactions: 

‘‘Let’s iiurr>’ up and play. I want this one 
for zny little brother.” Etc. 

He picked a 

(1) Big black doll for his brother 

(2) Medium yellow doll for Ms motlier 

(3) Big purple doll for himself. 

“This is me/’ he saidj poking at Ms chest 

emphatically. 

“Do you like purple?” “No, it’s mean.” 

“Are you mean, Eddie?” “Only sometimes.” Switches quickly to an- 

other subject. 

(4) Little purple doll for his father. 

“Are you like your father?” “No.” 

(5) Little green one for Conny (a little 
friend who was standing by). 

(6) Medium black doll for his little sister. 
“What is your little sister’s “I haven’t got one.” 

name?” (7) Big w^Mte doll for Ms grandmother. 

(S) Little black doH for his grandfather. 
“Now let’s put faces tm your Excitedly he spreads all the faces mt m 
famgy.” front of him. He puts: 

(1) A miling face on the purj^ doll he 
packed as himself. 

“Wlien I am glad I smUeJ’ 

(2) He pits a smiling face on the yellow 
doK for Ms irother, 

(3) A sad face on the black dMl fm 
sister. 


“Are you aiwa^ saniling?” 
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‘^What is your favorite 
color?” 


“Not a very bad boy.” 


“That’s all, Eddie.” 
“There is no more time.” 
“Yes.” 


(4) A sad face on the black doll for his 
brother. 

(5) A smiling face on the green doll for 
his friend Conny. 

^ He proceeds to jump up and down in an ex- 
cited manner. 

“YeUow, my mother wears a yeUow 
sweater.” He looks at his own sweater. ''This 
is green, isn’t it? I like green.” He pushes ah 
the faces away. “I want to put them all over 
there away from me.” He shoves them around 
the table and stamps his feet gleefully. "Am I 
a bad boy?” 

“I will hx them for you and be good.” He 
puts all the faces and dolls in a neat pile and 
smiles pleasantly at the observer. 

“I want to play some more, can’t I play 
some more, huh?” 

“I Hke playing family, I can play again 
can’t I?” 

He leaves the table, smiling. 


The child s preferred colors are yellow and green, which he relates to 
mother and friend.^ The disliked color is black, which he relates to his brother 
and an imagined sister. Purple is for him an emotional color, which he calls 
mean” and relates to himself and to his father. Another experiment with the 
same child, to which we have referred before (see page 143), indicates that the 
child has a negative reaction to his father. 


Our experiment indicates that young children have color prefer- 
ences, but that they become manifest only if the color experiment 
IS done within the orbit of a child’s emotional experiences. The 
cimd seems not to be able to evaluate a part detached from the 
whole, because the part does not evoke his associations or imagery. 

A similar tendency appears in children’s picture drawings, in 
^ emphasizes the whole and not the parts. 

G. Hildreth ^ made the following observations:* 

The first drawings were complete units. They symabolized totality, rather 
any single aspect of the whole or a miscellaneous aggregation of parts, 
‘vdioies” were at first vaguely, crudely portrayed, so crudely that it is 
^c^t in the heginning of the series to interpret what the child has drawn. 

first trains were represented simply as circular scribbles, but these schbWes 

*Pp. 142 ff. 
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invariably stood for the whole locomotive or train. Apparently to the child just 
emerging from babyhood the engine appears to be a large round mass. The 
details are unimportant to him. 

The emphasis of a detail is unimportant to a normal child; if a 
child dwells on small details, as for instance in showing the holes 
in a button (see Fig. 106), this is a sign of a “split consciousness,” 
of an emotional disturbance. Such tendencies are found in schizoid 
and epileptic children. (Fig. 106.) 

The twenty preschool children mentioned above, when asked to 
copy a circle, a square, and a triangle from wooden forms, were 
able to draw a square and a circular shape, but no child was able to 
draw correctly a triangular shape (cf. Figs. 114, 115). The chil- 
dren, when questioned what these forms meant to them, described 
for instance the square as a house, the circle as a wheel, but few 
were able to interpret a triangle. Several of these children, however, 
used the triangular form in their representation of human beings 
(see Fig. 27), or as the shape of a hat (Fig. 35), or as the form of 
a house (Fig. 42). The chUd seems to be able to draw forms only 
if they suggest meaning, if they evoke associations. Letters, for in- 
stance, become meaningful for a child if they are conceived as ani- 
mated (Fig. 13) or if their pattern can be related to familiar 
images. A 5-year-old boy, practicing the shapes of letters, did so by 
associating with them the shapes of animals and with the letter E 
for instance the rays of the sun; he accompanied his alphalwtic at- 
tempt with pictures, the shapes of which corresponded to the shapes 
of the letters (Fig. 116). Thus, the main principle of a child’s artis- 
tic expression is its ideographic character. The concept of art as 
imitation is as alien to the young child as the concept of art for art’s 
sake; for the child art is self-expression. 

Aspects of Studying Children’s Drawings 

The studies of children’s drawings deal in general with the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1 . Children’s choice of objects for their drawings and the ability 
to represent objects in different age groups. 

2. Differences between performances of boys and of girls. 

3. Comparison between the graphic expre^ion of children and 
of primitive peeves. 

4. Comparison bd;ween the graphic expression of children and 
of subnormal f^ojde. 

5. Measurement of drawing ability in children. 
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6. Measurement of intellectual ability in children. 

7. Principles of aesthetic judgment and of aesthetic expression 
in children. 

8. The development of one child’s personality, as seen through 
his drawings. 

9. Diagnosis of children’s personalities from drawings. 

In the following we shall discuss briefly each of the nine points 
mentioned. 

1. The choice of objects ase) depends on the child’s indi- 

vidual experiences, and, as demonstrated by several investigators, 
even if children of a certain age prefer to draw the same thing — for 
instance, a house — each child will have an individual projection 
upon this figure. The preferred object has for each child an indi- 
vidual meaning, just as all medieval artists painted the same figure 
of Christ in an individual way. The ability to represent objects in 
different age groups has indicated certain age norms in the graphic 
handling of objects and figures. The development of perception and 
drawing ability follows certain stages in which Kerschensteiner^®®^^ 
distinguished the schematic stage, the visual stage, and the perspec- 
tive stage; but within such age norms the individuality of each child 
is as different as each artist is different from another one within the 
norms given by the style of the period. 

2. Differences of the sexes in their drawing ability were 
claimed by several investigators. Kerschensteiner, for instance, 
found that boys excel girls in aU types of drawings except ornamen- 
tal designs, in which girls surpass boys. The present author did 
not observe such differences in the drawings of young children; find- 
ings in expressive movements generally indicate that sex differences 
are much less expressive than personality differences. 

3. Many comparisons were made between the graphic expres- 
sion of children and that of primitive peoples. There exist not 
only similarities between the graphic expression of the child and of 
primitive man, but also similarities in the world conception of both. 
However, the life of primitive man and that of a child today are so 
different from each other that the partial similarities are related to 
different contexts, and what appears as similar may have a different 
meaning. 

4. Comparisons between the drawings of children and subnor- 
mal pet^le^®*’ have led to the belief that children’s graphic 

ejspn^ion is a manifestation of the undeveloped personality. G. 
Koinna remarked that the drawings of subnormal children are simi- 
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lar to those of younger normal children. But if there are certain 
characteristics in the drawings of subnormal children we cannot con- 
fuse those characteristics, due to deficiencies in perception and ex- 
pression, with expressions of normal children, which are due to a 
certain world conception. For instance, a combination of incon- 
gruous forms may be due to an inability to separate concepts or it 
may be symbolic expression, emphasizing common elements in dif- 
ferent things. 

5. By a measurement of drawing ability it was hoped 
to draw conclusions for the general development of the child’s per- 
sonality. Ho'wever, the artistic ability of the mentally diseased and 
the poor drawing ability of many geniuses suggest that a measure- 
ment of drawing ability does not give a key to the level of develop- 
ment. 

6. Several studies were made to measure the intellectual matu- 
rity of the child from his kind of drawings. The tests developed by 
Goodenough'^--*^ and Pintner-Toops*^*"®’ certainly give us a general 
insight into the child’s level of intelligence but we have to consider 
those cases of children having a sp>ecial drawing ability which need 
not conform with other abilities. On the other hand, a child may 
have a special deficiency in graphic representation which may be an 
isolated phenomenon, since everybody has same underdeveloped 
faculty. Furthermore, that which is scored as a deficiency may have 
a positive expressive value if the child expresses a definite concept 
by omitting or overemphasizing certain features. For instance, 
omitting the arms in drawing a man may be a s 3 rmbol of a gg ression 
(see p. 141) ; overemphasizing the eyes may express the wish to see 
a certain thing (see p. 138). But even if we know the general 
intelligence of a child we do not know his personality. It has been 
observed that even a genius might rank very low in tests of intdlM- 
gence, because intelligence means the ability to perceive general re- 
lationships, and the genius or a child, dominated by the subjective 
relationships of his private world, may not be open to objective re- 
lationships. 

7. Principles of aesthetic judgment and of Esthetic expres- 
gjoijjd*#, 8T8) play a part as great as intelligence in the (tevelofKurait 
of personality. While intelligence is a manifestation of the consckais 
part of personality, rhythm, balance, and proportion are manifesta- 
tions of the unconscious part of ptersonalily. As the developomit 
of the conscious appears after the itevelopinent of the tmconsdkim, 
we may expect in chOdren a gei^ally higher (tevdtofHnent oi 
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rhytiimical than of intellectual qualities. Several studies have been 
made on the perception of rhythm and balance in children, but very 
few on children’s expression of rhythm. 

8. The development of an individual child’s personality as re- 
vealed by his drawings has been studied by several observers.^^’^®- 
These studies emphasize the fluctuations from day to day in a 
child’s drawings, or the growth of drawing ability and synthesizing 
capacity, or they use the rhaterial for a demonstration of the child’s 
special and of children’s general concepts. All these studies are 
made from the viewpoint that the drawing of the child depends on 
his present experiences and on the stage of mental development in 
relation to age. 

9. Very few attempts have been made to diagnose personality as 
a whole from the drawings of children. T. Traube'^®’'®^ found some 
relations between children’s graphic movements and certain per- 
sonality features. For instance, an inclination of vertical lines, which 
should be made at a right angle to the basic horizontal line, indi- 
cates, according to Traube, depression; preference for geometrical 
design and the absence of living beings in a drawing suggest a men- 
tal blocking. Traube collected graphic characteristics from bold and 
from timid children, demonstrating that timid children use only a 
small part of their paper for drawings. K. E. Appel, asking chil- 
dren to draw a picture of the house in which they live, of their par- 
ents, siblings, etc., used drawings as a means of exploring the child’s 
reactions toward his environment. Psychoanalytical interpreters use 
doodlings, scribblings, drawings, and paintings as stimuli for the 
patient’s associations. 

Art Criteria of Child and of Adult 

Since the child’s conception of the world differs completely from 
that of the adult, it follows that the child’s expression of such a 
world conception, for instance his “art,” also differs completely frqm 
the corresponding manifestation in the adult. What we call art has 
many manifestations in the child and in the adult, and for a com- 
parison we have to narrow our definitions. We consider here only 
children’s drawings, and although there are many types of adult 
and child artists we refer only to their most characteristic manifes- 
tations. 

The majority of adults’ drawings are copies of objects ; it is the 
imitation of their characteristics that makes these objects recogniz- 
aWe to everyone. Children’s art is to only a slight degree an imita- 
tjon of objects; it is a representation of the child’s conception of 
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them. While the average adult’s art emphasizes the impression, the 
child’s art emphasizes the egression; while the adult’s art usually 
refers to an outer realism, the child’s art refers to an inner realism. 
The adult’s art follows compositional rules of balance, which de- 
mand a certain selection of objects. The child does not have such 
a selective principle; any relationship is significant to him. WTiOe 
the average adult’s art is determined by the principle of imitation, 
the child’s art is determined by the principle of s^unbolization. In 
the adult’s art there appears in general a direct relationship between 
content and expression, as in representing aggression by a war pic- 
ture, whereas the child may use any object at all and express his 
aggression through the pattern of forms and strokes. 

For the adult as vrell as for the child art consists of pictured as- 
sociations. Certain elements between these associations are omitted, 
and the observer has to reconstruct them. The difference between 
the art of the adult and that of the child is caused by the different 
types of associations and by the difierent numbers of omitted links. 
To interpret art in general we have to have a frame of reference, 
which is difierent in different periods, different in difierent artists, 
and, as we should like to emphasize, it is different in the opposite 
structures of child and adult. If we see in a child’s drawing a lack of 
proportions, it means only a lack of our proportional scheme. The 
adult emphasizes objective prop>ortions; the child emphasizes affec- 
tive proportions. If we see in a child’s drawing a lack of spatial 
orientation, this means a lack of our spatial orientation. The adult’s 
spatial orientation is conditioned by experience, the child’s by Ms 
emotions. When the adult’s art emphasizes a separation of ele- 
ments, and the cMld’s art a mixture of elements, the adult’s repre- 
sentation depends on his attempt to control objects by bringing 
order into them. The child’s representation depends on his attempt 
to perceive a unity in the disconnected items. Hence, the child’s 
aesthetics cannot be measured in terms of the adult’s aesthetics, 
just as an African work of art cannot be evaluated in terms of the 
Greek style. 

The negative attitude of adults toward cMldren’s drawings origi- 
nates either in their lack of imderstanding or, more frequently, in 
their emotional protest against a form of expression which does not 
fit into their world conception. The present author objects to most 
of the usual interpretations of children’s art. It is said that the 
child’s art is imitation. Th« foregmng observations lead us to ctm- 
dude that the cMld’s art is not mutation l»it personal projectiOii. 
It is said that the child’s art not show traces of personal cxfKtgh 
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sion. Just the opposite seems to be true, namely, that the child’s art 
consists only of personal expression. It is said that the child’s art 
represents alogical mental pictures. If the child leaves out certain 
parts which seem not to be important to him, as for instance the 
trunk in a human figure, he does from his viewpoint the same as the 
artist does if he leaves out some unimportant detail. Hence, from 
his aspect the child acts completely logically. No interpretations 
and conclusions made from surface appearances are justified, since 
art, as an expression of the total personality, only gets its signifi- 
cance from relationships. Even if the art expressions of children, 
mentally diseased, and primitive people show certain similarities, 
each of them has its own relationships and therefore differs in its 
structure from the other. Measuring of intelligence from children’s 
drawings should be related to the child’s associations to the drawn 
elements. What may be decomposition in a drawing by an adult 
may represent a synthetic conception of relationships in the draw- 
ing of a child. 

Generally speaking, the following art criteria differ basically in 
adult and in child. The adult is guided by his impressions — ^the 
child by his expressions; the adult by imitation — the child by sym- 
bolization; the adult by selection — the child by a search for rela- 
tionships; the adult by intellectual principles — the child by emo- 
tional principles; the adult by objective standards — the cliild by 
subjective standards. Hence, as is the case with the other manifesta- 
tions of the child, there is no bridge between the art of the adult and 
that of the child since both have their own criteria and their own 
values. 
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Chapter X 


CHILD AND ADULT 

THE EDUCATIONAL BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


Four Misconceptions About the Child’s Personality 

O UR emphasis on the two worlds of child and adult and the tre- 
^ mendous gap between them has a fundamental educational 
implication, namely that we must find methods with which we can 
build an educational bridge. According to our thesis the greatest 
difficulty in the educational situation lies in the misconception that 
the young child and the adult live on the same plane, share the 
same conception of the world, and have the same principles of self- 
expression. This misconception has led to four basic approaches to 
the child which establish the foundation for a child’s emotional dis- 
turbance and, later, the adult’s neurosis. 

1. The child as a dwarf: If child and adult had basically the 
same mental, emotional, and social structures, the child would in all 
three respects be defective. From such a viewpoint the child, as an 
undeveloped adult, has continuously to be corrected. The adidt puts 
demands upon the child which the child cannot fulfill, therefore re- 
acting with feelings of inferiority and discouragement. 

2. The child as a marionette: If the child is considered as an 
adult’s raw material, which must be molded according to adult 
standards, the adult projects upon the child his model according to 
which the child should be patterned. The child, deprived of his in- 
dividuality, is not considered as “being” but only as ^Tjecoming.” 
He is expected to follow not his own law of development but the 
pattern of his parents’ expectations, which mostly consist of their 
own unfulfilled desires; the child becomes a compensation for his 
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parents’ failures in their lives. The child has to play a prearranged 
role, thereby losing vitality, spontaneity, and originality. 

3. The child as a savage: If the child is considered as an adult’s 
mirror image, he necessarily appears as a savage with his untamed 
emotions, his mental absurdities, and his social maladjustments. Xo 
mutual understanding can develop if the child’s structural needs are 
neglected, ridiculed, or suppressed. The child becomes a stranger 
in adult society, thus growing into isolation, introversion, or rebel- 
lion. 

4. The child as an idol: If the child is considered as the perfect 
“idea” of an adult, if an idol is made out of the child’s supposed in- 
nocence and purity, he is pushed into a world of unreality. Over- 
protection and adoration deprive the child of his energies, inhibit 
the crystallization of the self, which emerges from the djmamics of 
struggle. The integration into adult society is delayed; the child 
becomes helpless and dependent. 

The right of individuality is not granted to the child if he is 
considered from adult standards. The adult puts demands upon 
the child, but the child is not allowed to put demands upon the 
adult. He has not to demand but to receive. 

But if the child is allowed a structure of his own, if he is a mem- 
ber of his own culture, the relationship between child and adult 
changes completely. Like a native of a mysterious civilization, the 
child has treasures of his own culture, worthy of exploration. The 
child is not only a receiver but also a giver; the adult may learn 
from the chUd. 

Illusion of the “Happy Childhood” 

The misconceptions of the personality of the child are usually 
accompanied by certain illusions which many parents have about 
children. Such an illusion is the belief that the young child has no 
feeling for serious or sad situations but lives always happily in a 
fmry tale world. It is forgotten that the fairy tale world is not only 
full of marvels but is also full of fears. The child is thou^t to be 
happy because he does not worry about most of the things which 
make life difficult for the adult. It is forgotten that the young child, 
more sensitive in body and soul than the adult, suffers from little 
things which a grownup woidd disregard. Pain which would mean 
little to tite adult can be terrible for the child; an injustice whfch 
the grownup wmild belittle can darken the life of the child. The 
difference of size between adult and child also {days an impmrfant 
role in the field of impressions and expessions. Even if we were 
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to protect the young child from all experiences which an adult would 
consider as unhappy ones, we could not protect him from unhappi- 
ness within his sphere of living. Happiness and unhappiness in the 
life of the young child have probably a similar proportion to each 
other as they have in the life of the adult; at any rate, the belief in 
the “happy childhood” seems to be a wishful illusion of the educa- 
tor. John Dollard et al.^^®®hemark: 

The conception that childhood is a happy period has considerable currency 
in American society. As a result many workers underestimate the emotional 
costs of socialization. ... If babies could talk they would tell their own stories 
of frustration: the continual modifications of behavior expected from them the 
arbitrary demands (from their point of view) made by adults, and the fre- 
quency with which established instrumental acts and goal-responses must be 
abandoned.* 

Children suffer from things of which, in most cases, the adult has not 
the slightest idea. A child may react with nervous anxiety because 
he is afraid of the presence of somebody during his sleep, due to an 
adult’s “kind” remark: “Sleep well, the angels stay at your bed.” 
A little girl who looked different from her siblings, like “a little 
gypsy,” developed the fear that she was not the child of her parents 
but was left by gypsies who might sometime come and take her 
away. One child, when he saw photographs of himself, had the fear 
of becoming as small as the pictures. Children with these fears 
often do not commxmicate them to adults, and if they do, the adult 
usually takes them as silly fantasies and disregards their effect upon 
the child. 

Underestimation and Oveeestimation of a Child’s 
Perception of His Environment 

Another illusion is based upon the underestimation or overesti- 
mation of a child’s perception of his environment. The young child 
sonaetimes gets the worst room in an apartment, rationalized by a 
notion that the child has not yet developed an understanding for 
environmental conditions or an aesthetic sense. Actually, the rbijd 
fe^is clearly the difference of attention given to rooms. Frequently 
— was especially the case in Germany — ^the child’s room is fiUed 
with furniture, such as chests for linen, a sewing machine, etc., 
which does not belong to the child, and members of the family, ignor- 
ing his pr^ence, disturb his play. A child, however, is not only 
.*Fp. S6-S7. 
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sensitiv'e, but has a right to be sensitive in order to sharpen his reac- 
tions and his impressionability. An opposite reaction is to overstuif 
the child's room with toys or furniture. Some parents believe that 
toys, dolls, and furniture have to be the most expensive, thus rather 
demonstrating what they do for the child than their insight into 
the child's actual needs. Such parents do not understand that some 
piece of wood may be more valuable to the child than the most 
elaborate doll. 

The greatest danger lies in the assumption that the young child 
has no understanding of emotional or sexual reactions which par- 
ents sometimes display before their children. R. H. Lindner^®®*^ 
presents the autobiographical material of a psychopathic young 
man obtained in a hypnoanalysis. He succeeded in bringing the 
patient under h^^pnosis and having him remember his first impres- 
sions, which went back to the time when the child was l5dng in the 
cradle. The patient remembered every detail of having watched the 
parents’ sexual intercourse;* 

When I was lying in the cradle . . . My father was on top of her. My 
mother looked at me and my father — looked at me. My mother’s eyes were so 
pitiful and — soft. Then I looked at my father. His eyes were so hard, like 
bright lights. I saw the whites, the whites, looking right into my eyes, s hmin g. 
I don’t know whether I am afraid of his eyes or his penis more. They’re mixed 
up. His eyes — ^his penis . . . 

The tremendous impression which the observation of the sexual 
intercourse had made upon the child was due to its provocation of 
fear in the child, who believed that the father had assaulted and 
hurt the mother. The child, fearing a similar assault, developed 
symptoms of continuous fright, an emotional disturbance, and 
finally a neurosis. One of the neurotic symptoms of the patient was 
a hysterical disturbance of vision which improved after the earfy 
remembrance and after the analyas had established the relaticHJsMp 
of associations: penis — eyes — sex — fright. 

We tball not go into a discussion of the probability of whetter 
many persons, if they were under hypoanalysis, could remembrar 
cxxurraices from their first year of life; but at any rate, 
^dxool children frequently are subjected to a traumatic experi- 
«aic» through the emotional behavior of their pareaits. 'We presaat m 
this connectMm two drawings hy a g^, Obtained throng the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Fie<fler, child psyciKslo©st at "Vassar Ccfflege. The 

*Pp. 2i6 f. 
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chronological age of the child was 8.7, her mental age 8.0, I.Q. 93 . 
In the third grade she began to be flighty in school, did poor work, 
cried easily, had nightmares. She had consistent dreams of bees and 
snakes crawling over her and into her mouth. She saw a man who 
made strange faces. “Oh, it’s all funny,” she exclaimed and made 
grimaces when talking to the observer. Suddenly she cried, “But it 
isn’t true, it isn’t true!” When asked to draw her dreams, she 
started drawing a bed with herself sleeping in it, and over her body 
was crawling something which she described as a bee. Over the 
bed she drew giant bees which had come through the window 
(Fig. 117). The child was highly disturbed, and the observer asked 
her to go on with the drawing. Now she drew herself in bed, and a 
man on top of her, his head having a form similar to that of the bee 
(Fig. 118). After this drawing of a sexual act the child felt relieved. 

Our examples serve to illustrate the danger of the misconception 
that the child is not able to sense and to interpret emotional hap- 
penings around him. 

Illusions of Parents About Their Role 

Many parents believe that education is a gift to the child, for 
which he should be grateful. Many fathers exclaim, “How much I 
have done for you!”, and many mothers, “How much I have suf- 
fered for you ! ” They forget that the child did not ask to be put 
into this world and that it is now his right to be educated. Many 
fathers see in their child only a future successor in their profession, 
a fulfiller of their wishes and ideals ; many mothers project upon the 
child their own unsatisfied emotions. Their illusion is that all their 
actions serve to benefit the child, instead of recognizing that they 
only serve their own benefit, neglecting the child’s individuality. 
Many parents’ good intentions can be unmasked as rationalizations 
for their own imsolved problems. They may consciously repeat the 
mistakes to which they themselves were subjected in their educa- 
tion, because they are fixed by tradition. On the other hand, they 
may consciously strive, out of resentment, to do just the opposite to 
what they experienced, whether or not it is good for the child or 
youth. Much more dangerous, however, are unconscious trends 
which stimulate educators to act against rational considerations. 
Psychoanalysis has shown how much we depend on our drives and 
how many ideals and moral standards often do not derive from an 
in^^t, but are masks or comp>ensations of drives and repressions. 
Therefore the educator should have an intellectual insight into his 
gc^ls; he should analyze whether these goals are conceived in view 
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of the person to be educated, or only in view of solving his own, the 
educator’s, problems. 

Illusion About the Value of Punishment 

Another basic illusion is that the child has an innate under- 
standing of the rules of the society in which he lives. If the adult, 
punishing a child for an offense or lapse, feels that he is right and 
the child is wrong, he forgets that all these rules are made by human 
beings and are learned by experience, and that these rules must seem 
as strange to the young child as do the rules of savages to civilized 
man. Authoritarian psychology is based upon the wishful illusion 
that the adult is the possessor of objective truth. W. Stern re- 
marks : 

Childish wilfulness and defiance has to be overcome, not only because, as a 
rule, the adult’s wish is the wiser, and therefore essential in the child’s own 
interest, but also because he must be trained in self-control and submission to 
authority. So that here, too, punishment is unavoidable.* 

Stern, however, is conscious of the fact that one difficulty in the pun- 
ishment of the child’s offenses lies in the adult’s interpretation of 
them, because the adult judges the child’s behavior from his own 
moral standpoint; for instance, what he may call a lie appears to the 
child as truth, conceived in his imagination. Stern^®®®^ also points 
to the fact f 

that self-will and rebellion are but the reverse side of that valuable quality in a 
child of a desire for independence, and since education does not aim at obedience 
as an end in itself, but only as a preparation for and condition of higher ends, 
care should be taken when attempting to conquer self-will not to crush the 
child’s strength of character. 

Discussions about the value of punishment are very old. The 
Biblical viewpoint, $ “He that spareth his rod hateth his son; 
But he that loveth him chasteneth hi m betimes,” still governs many 
parents. 

There are different motives for imposing punishment. One is 
timt of retaliation, the idea that a bad action necessarily has a dis- 
agreeable consequence. Here punishment is to serve as an instru- 
iraent for building up moral values. Another motive for punishment 

»F. SS&. 

f P. SS6 

"^Ptoverhs is, 24 
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is to make it serve as a painful association in memory. 
ishment serves only as an indication that the child must no 
to do or to avoid a certain thing. Still another goal of puuis^ men 
the acceptance of authority. And still another motive for imposing 
punishment follows the Greek verse ( Goethe’s WShelw i er ) . 
“Man not tormented is not educated.” w _ 

All these motives for punishment are ‘‘objective’ ones. 
ever, in many cases such objective motives are only rationa iza on 
of subjective factors, such as an adult’s will for power, sa 
sentment, retaliation, experiences from his own childhood, e . * 
only observations of children’s behavior but also the 
aims of education must be analyzed; they cannot be consi ere y 
their mere appearance. Generalizations in child study are cu 
and dangerous. It is certainly desirable to limit punishment o e 
minimum, to respect the child’s own world, and to give mm oppor- 
tunities for self-expression. However, when certain actions 
the child’s life in danger, one has to apply punishment as & " 

ing force. In any case, means of education have to be appjie ^ 
individual way. Forms of punishment have to vary according ® ® 

psychic conditions of each child and according to the ^duadon de- 
manding punishment. The following remark of Stem s su^ 
gests the need to discuss the relationship between punishment an 
the object of punishment:* 

The child must not suck his finger, make ugly faces, dirty a rwm jurt 

cleaned, not take as toys, throw down or poll to pieces articles of va ue, sue 
as watches and glass ornaments, etc., nor must he walk on the pass or ^ ean out 
of a window. And since a simple however often repeated, is sometimes no 
scfficient to outweigh childish forgetfulness and susce{rfihility to every passmg 
desire, a stronger preventive measure in the form of some painful a^ociation 
must be taken. 

This passage demonstrates the danger of generalization in chUd 
study. First, the different items, such as ^^suck Ms make 

faces, dirty a room just cleaned . . . , lean out of a window, if 
demand punishment at all, are as different as stealing an apple 
mkd kiHing a man. Punishing all items equally hampers the proc^ 
of ififfemitiation in the child, which is the very basis for the costal- 
lixaticm of Ms ^f. The ^neralhiation of diff^erent prohibitions 
to be as anti^educational as is the generalization of one unde- 
sirable action under different circumstance* Sucking the finger and 


♦ F. sss. 
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making ugly faces may simply be bad habits, but they may also be 
neurotic symptoms of emotional disturbances, indicating a psychic 
tension in the child, the explanation of which is much more impor- 
tant than suppression of a symptom which would be replaced by 
another one. Dirtying a room just cleaned might in the eyes of the 
child mean : making beautiful a room just left expressionless. Here 
again explanation, not punishment, should be the guiding principle. 
Punishment may be justified if a child cannot be made conscious 
of dangers otherwise, and if an overaggressive child maltreats other 
children who defend themselves insufficiently. 

The Case oe Jean Jacques Rousseau and His 
Productive Neurosis 

As an example of how a basic educational means, that of punish- 
ment, may have an effect opposite to that desired by the adult, we 
refer to the case of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, the great revolutionary of education, experienced in his own 
life the danger of punishment. The sensations which he experienced 
as a child in the act of being punished perverted his sexuality. 
Furthermore, feeling the injustice of being punished, Rousseau as a 
youngster committed evil acts, so that the punishment, expected 
anyway, would be just. He escaped into a world of imagination in 
which justice reigned, becoming alienated from reality. Excessive 
fantasy and lies, closely interrelated with each other, may result as 
forms of emotional maladjustment from the fear of punishment. 

Rousseau reports how punishment was the most important im- 
pression of his childhood. The act of beating, admirdstered by his 
governess, taking the place of his mother, who had died at his birth, 
was for him the first determining sexual excitement. He says : * 

As Miss Lambercier felt a mother’s affection, she sometimes exerted a 
mother’s authority, even to indicting on us, when we deserved it, the punish- 
ment of infants. — She had often threatened it, and this threat of a treatment 
entirely new, appeared to me extremely dreadful; but I found the reality much 
less terrible than the idea, and what is still more unaccountable, this punishment 
increased my affection for the person who had inflicted it. — ^All this affection, 
aided by my natural mildness, was scarcely sufficient to prevent my seeking, by 
fresh offences, a return of the same chastisement; for a degree of sensuality had 
marbled with the smart and shame, which left more desire than fear of a repe- 
tition. I was well convinced the same discipline from her brother would have 
I^^Kiuced a quite contrary effect. 

quotations refer to the complete manuscript of Geneva, 1759, quoting mostly 
frem the translation by E. Hedouxn. 
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Who would believe tMs childish discipline received at eight years oldj from 
the hand of a woman thirty, should inSuence my propensities, my desires, my 
passion, for the rest of my life, and in quite a contrary sense from ivhat might 
naturally have been ezpected? The very incident that innamed my senses, gave 
my desires such an extraordinary turn, that, confined to what I had already 
experienced, I sought no further and, with blood boiling with sensuality almost 
from my birth, preseived my purity beyond the age, w'hen the coldest constitu- 
tions lose their insensibility; long tormented, without knowing by what, I gazed 
on even/ handsome woman with delight; imagination incessantly brought their 
charms to my remembrance, only to transform them into so many Miss Lam- 
berciers. 

Rousseau informs us further that later not only the act of beating 
but exposure of the beaten part of the body wras highly exciting; 

My excitation was growing so much, that not able to satisfy my impulses, 1 
stimulated them with the most strange manoeu^Tes. I \isited dark avenues, 
isolated places where I could showr myself to female persons from some distance 
under conditions under which I would have desired to be with them. — ^The silly 
pleasure which I felt in exhibiting my'self before their eyes is beyond any 
description. 

Besides the emotional satisfaction which Rousseau got from the act 
of being beaten, he also reports that, as to a moral value, punish- 
ment had just the opposite effect. In his childhood Rousseau was 
not only beaten by IMiss Lambercier. He also was punished by his 
master in the workshop. He tells us; 

A continual repatition of ill treatment rendered me callous. It appeared as a 
kind of set oE against my crimes, and at the same time seemed to authorize me 
to continue them. Instead of looking back at the punishment, I looked forward 
to revenge. Being beaten like a slave, I thought I had the right to all IIkj vices 
of one. I was cominced that to rob and to be punished were inseparable, ami 
gave myself up to a kind of traffic, in which, if I performed my part of tte bar- 
gain, my master would take care not to be beMndhand with Ms. This 
nary settled, I ai^ed myself to thieving with great tranquility, and whenever 
the th€iug33^ of the consequences occurred to my mind, my rei^y was ready, 
know tlie worst, I shall be beaten; no matter, I was made for It.** 

Both experieiices coxmected with pumshiBent^ tlmt of joy and that 
of resentiBCTt, determined the child’s attitude toward Mfej an atti- 
tude which Rouleau describes as follows: 

It is very sii^gialar that my imi^iimti<m never rases m ii%h as when my 
situation is least agreoihle or cheerful* When everytMi^ smiles wcmmd 
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then I am least amused. . . . Were I confined to the Bastille, I could draw the 
most enchanting picture of liberty. 

These examples demonstrate clearly the dynamics between edu- 
cational aim and educational effect, between apparent behavior and 
underlying experiences. If we were to conclude from the case jmt 
cited that corporal punishment has to be excluded radically from 
education because it has the detrimental effect just demonstrated, 
such a conclusion would also be wrong in its one-sidedness. Not 
each child suffering a punishment experiences emotional satisfac- 
tion, and not each child experiencing emotional satisfaction in the 
act of punishment is determined by this experience in the develop- 
ment of his personality. The individual reaction and the fixation of 
this experience must be preceded by different conditions, so that the 
dominating response answers different stimuli. The death of Rous- 
seau’s mother at his birth was felt by Rousseau as his first punish- 
ment. After that time he himself had replaced the mother in rela- 
tion to his father, taking over the role of a passive wife. His deep 
feeling of guilt was relieved during an act of punishment and thus 
brought satisfaction. His early experience of punishment deter- 
mined Rousseau’s fixation to his childhood; he reports: “I spent my 
youth in a happy darkness which I did not intend to leave.” 

Rousseau made his neurosis productive in his educational phi- 
losophy, but this is an exceptional case. Other persons might be 
blocked in their further development, and punishment as an educa- 
tional aim toward maturation might have just the opposite effect, 
namely, that of frustration. 

General and Individual Patterns 

The education of the young child is determined by a basic ob- 
servation, namely, that the child’s growth follows a rather definite 
general pattern. Every child, for instance, learns first to stand on 
his feet, then to walk; he first starts to babbie and then to speak; he 
first scribbles and then draws. These general observations led to the 
attempt to standardize a child’s fimctions and accomplishments. A 
child is supposed to show certain characteristics at 1 year of a^, at 
2, at 3, and so forth. The danger of the psychology of the “average 
child” lies in the neglect of the child’s individuality. Although all 
children go through certain general stages of development, the in- 
dividual deviations within the general pattern are as numerous as 
Individtial deviations are with adults. Children differ in their rate 
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of development, and the terms commonly used in literature on child 
development, such as “mental age,” “language age,” “reading age,” 
“dental age,'' “height age,” etc., must be used very carefully. The 
general age factor can be used only as a frame of reference for a 
preliminary orientation. We must always remember that personality 
does not show isolated patterns but that each pattern has to be 
considered in relationship to other patterns, and all patterns of the 
child together have to be checked against his background. For in- 
stance, the pattern of the “mental age” may be related to certain 
handicaps. All the child’s functions together depend on his back- 
ground, on his socio-economic situation, on his criltural standards, 
on his hereditary endowment, and even on climatic factors. The 
average height and weight in colored children, for instance, differs 
from that of white children, and the physical growth differs in va- 
rious climates. The child’s functions depend on his family situation, 
on his opportunities to learn, on emotional factors such as his gen- 
eral happiness, unhappiness, and discouragement. The mental age 
may be “normal” but inhibited in its manifestation, and the mani- 
festation may be covered by emotional disturbances. On the other 
hand, a high development in some respects, for instance, in lan- 
guage, is not necessary correlated to a high mental development; it 
may be a special gift, a product of special training, a compensation 
for some defect. Neither a fast development nor a retardation of an 
isolated function allows us to classify the child’s developmental age 
or to predict his future development. M, E. Breckenridge and E. L. 
Vincent formulate this viewpoint, which is also our own, as fol- 
lows:* 

Many people, in studying a child, simj^y examine him at the moment and 
compare the results with standards for his age. This, however, does not give os 
what we really want to know about him. Wc are, or should be, less cancetned 
with where he is in his growth than about whether he is going in the right direc- 
tkm. The only way we can get a fairly accurate estimate of this is to get the 
trend of his own unique patterns of growth. 

Oiild study teddies us bere that personality cannot be consid- 
ered as a ^wunmation of trends, but should be considered as an inte- 
grated pattern; and that it cannot be classified according to rigid 
standards but only judged according to dynamic directions. General 
reactkms are mily the frame for unique pattams. It is only from a 


* Pp. 2S-24, 
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long-range study that unique patterns may become visible.* The 
unique pattern, however, is not the sum of trends or functions at any 
minute, but results from their integration and their developmental 
direction. The unique pattern is the guiding principle in personality 
that principle which stimulates or retards certain reactions and 
expressions in the child, which is the selective principle for the 
child’s experiences, and which modifies his mental, social, and emo- 
tional development. 

Nature-Nurture and the Unique Pattern 

The concept of the child’s unique pattern, or individuality, poses 
two problems which are most important for education, that is, to 
what extent individuality is shaped by heredity and to what extent 
by environment. 

The influence of heredity becomes evident in extreme cases, in 
the feeble-minded and, sometimes, in the genius. The “combined 
effect of heredity and environment” has been shown in studies on 
foster children. In cases in which the I.Q. of the foster chil- 
dren, of their own parents, of their foster parents, and of the own 
children of the foster parents, was known, it was observed that the 
foster children’s I.Q. changed through the influence of their home 
with the foster parents, but that significant differences appeared in 
comparison with the I.Q. of the foster parents’ own children.^^®®’ 

A controversy about the effect of nursery school education upon the 
I.Q.^®®’ led to the conclusion that both heredity and environment 
determine the child’s intelligence. According to these studies, hered- 
ity seems to have the greater importance; the rates of development 
apparently are given by heredity but modified by environment. 
Certain basic traits of personality, such as the urge for cooperation, 
for competition, for aggression, and for affection, are already mani- 
fest at 1 year of age. However, the way in which they manifest 
themselves and the degree of their development largely depend on 
educational influences. 

Such educational influences are established first by family atti- 
tudes. Parental relationships as well as the child’s position 

in the family^®* are of main importance (see p. 52). Gen- 

erally speaking, the attitude of the mother patterns the child’s emo- 
tional reactions and, according to psychoanalysis, directs his sex 

* Long-tonri researdi, observing children’s development over periods of years, has 
been and is being carri^ out at several universities and colleges, including Andodi 
College, Univeraty of California, University of minois, University of Ipwa, 

Palmer School, Univeraty of Michigan, Vassar College, Western Reserve Universitsr, 
and others. 
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development; the father patterns the child’s ideals; the siblings pro- 
voke cooperation and competition. The feeling of security or inse- 
curity is early implanted in the child by his environment. A stimu- 
lation to curiosity, or inhibitions which lead to the child’s escape 
into a private world are basic experiences which may have either a 
positive or a negative effect. Curiosity, for instance, may produce a 
scientific spirit or restlessness, and the escape attitude may produce 
an artist or lead into neurosis. The direction of this development 
depends on the interrelationship of hereditary factors, on the inter- 
relationship of environmental factors, and on the interrelationship 
of both. 

But the formation of a trait or trend depends not only on the 
complex pattern of heredity, of environment, and the relationship of 
both, but also on three groups of factors, the biological, the mental, 
and the emotional ones. A child's biological or physiological handi- 
caps, such as glandular deficiency, defective sense perception (see- 
ing, hearing), defective means of expression (stuttering), and his 
general well-being, determine his mental development and his emo- 
tional adjustment. On the other hand, emotional disturbances, such 
as jealousy and fear, may have biological implications, affecting a 
child’s physical well-being, for instance eating, sleeping,^®®^’ 
and bowel movements.^^®^ Psychoanalysis, and especially Alfred 
Adler’s individual psychology, demonstrated this psychological- 
biological unity, now called “psychosomatics.” 

If the unique pattern of personality is thus formed by nature 
and nurture, it is continuously molded by innumerable relationships 
and it becomes evident that any diagnosis or prediction of person- 
ality focusing upon single trends remains fragmentary and has a 
highly limited validity. 

Both basic phenomena, the child’s imique personality pattern 
which modifies his general age pattern, and the enormous complex- 
ity of personality, already established in the young child, have im- 
portant educational implications. The personality of an individual 
child can neither be measured nor be educated according to ready- 
maftp standards. The individual child demands an individual edu- 
eatksn. Age standards may be compared to cultural characteristics; 
just as all meanbers of a certain Indian tribe have certain character- 
istics in common, out of which individual types emer^, so ^ chil- 
dren of a certsdn age group have timir age characteristics in com- 
mon, while at the same time they are unique ii^viduals. 

The ccanfdexity of personality vdUk:h aec^sarily develops from 
the relationship of heredity and environnKnt and tte many InAip- 
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cal and psychological constituents excludes the assumption of the 
child’s simplicity. True, the child has fewer experiences and there- 
fore fewer associations than the adult; his mental, emotional and 
social patterns have a simpler structure than those of the adult. But 
on the other hand, the adult simplifies his complex patterns by the 
process of differentiation and separation. In the young child all 
reactions and expressions form a unity; patterns are not yet “clas- 
sified” but are intricately interwoven with each other, thus forming 
one very complex structure. The “simplicity” of the child is a m3rth. 

The Development of the Self 

In his early development, the child seems not to he able to dif- 
ferentiate between himself and his environment, as Breckenridge 
and Vincent remark:* “Tiny babies do not seem to know where 
their own bodies leave off and the crib or toy begins. We see them 
biting a toe and looking puzzled because it ‘feels.’ ” 

In the first stage of differentiation the child knows the limits of 
his proper being but he cannot make differentiations in his environ- 
ment. Human beings, animals, objects, all are equally animated. 

In the following stage of differentiation human beings are sepa- 
rated from the other surroundings, but up to 4 years the cMd 
assumes that they act and react as he does.^^®®^ 

If in the next stage the child recognizes that his parents act and 
react differently from himself, he identifies himself with them. Con- 
flicts between this identification and his own needs lead to rebellion. 
The 4- or 5-year-old acts in emotional self-defense. From now on 
the child selects persons and features of persons in his environment; 
he starts to discriminate. 

It is in school, when the child is confronted with so many indi- 
vidualities and desires opposite to his own, that the child recognizes 
his self. Failures and successes crystallize more and more the 
child’s consciousness of his limits, but these limitations are confined 
to the social sphere. 

With the growth of spiritual problems, the individual feels him- 
self isolated in the world. The infinity above him and the abys 
which the youth discovers in himself create a gap between individ- 
uals. Despair, depression, and the feeling of utter isolation prepare 
the final emergence of the self. After the violent shake of adoles^ 
cence individuality is established, and the present is differentia^ 
from the past. Now, at the final stage, the future can be visualized. 
When the individual goal takes shape, when the individual has ^ 

*Op. dt., p. 420. 
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lected Ms path leading him into the future, then he becomes able to 
live purposefully. His actions become motivated in many dimen- 
sions: he may go to college in order to prepare himself for a profes- 
sion, in order to establish a home, in order ... in order, etc. The 
regulation of every act according to this multidimensional principle, 
directed by ultimate goals, is now accomplished by the self. 

In the beginning development of the preschool child, individual 
and world are one; the individual is submerged by his environment. 
In the middle development of adolescence, individual and world are 
split in two and become antagonistic. In the next development, that 
of manhood, the individual tries to impress himself upon the environ- 
ment, and in the final stage individual and environment are recon- 
ciled. 


The Change of Personality 

How much can education interfere with the development of the 
self? If delinquent parents have several children, some may become 
just as maladjusted, but some may develop opposite characteristics. 
On the other hand, educational exi>eriments'^ indicate that malad- 
justments can effectively be changed by proper guidance. Since, 
however, maladjustments are not single traits but result from a total 
personality pattern, punishment or the treatment of single symptoms 
usually will not jdeld satisfactory results. Maladjustment, being a 
disturbance of the total personality in its biological, mental, emo- 
tional, and social make-up, must be dealt with by an analysis and 
reconfiguration of the total personality. .Approaches in this direc- 
tion seem to be promising.^®*®’ 

The development of the self ma\' be disturbed, as already pointed 
out, by a neglect of the child’s needs, owing to the home situation. 
In this case education of the parents or a change of environment 
may be sufficient to redirect the development of the self. The dis- 
turbance may be due to discouragement and inferiority feelings. Ex- 
periments by L. M. Jack****^ indicate that the inferiority retu:tioiis 
ran be changed. Jack trained a group of submissive chfldren, who 
were downinated by a group of dominant children, in three different 
thirog y with which the dcnninant children were not familiar. The 
sulwai^ive chlldten, now paired with the dominant ones, increased 
their ascextihmcy sense decidedly and attempted to dominate the 
previously domhxaat group. 

R. Upt^iraff and M. E. Keister'*™^ rqjorted children’s reac- 

♦ espmimmtM mm cartled at im Jnwmic Research la 

Oika^. 
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tions to failure induced by experimental means. The children, dis- 
couraged by failure, were trained in tasks so graded in difficulty 
that the children became more and more successful, gradually gain- 
ing confidence and becoming more and more well adjusted. Encour- 
agement and gain in self-confidence are, as A. Adler^®- ’’’> empha- 
sized, basic factors in directing the development of the self. 

Emotional disturbances may arise if the child’s needs are not 
satisfied. Buying a much desired object may sometimes be sufficient 
to establish a balance ; frequently the child is disturbed because he 
does not get needed information (sex, birth, etc.) or because he can- 
not discharge a troubled conscience (lying, stealing, having observed 
sexual acts, etc.). A satisfaction of desires, a removal of repressions, 
the possibility of discharging emotions may be sufficient for a re- 
adjustment. On the other hand, certain frustrations will always be 
inevitable in the educational process. 

The development of the self also may be misdirected if the child 
cannot properly use his energies. Frustrations easily provoke ag- 
gressive behavior, and boredom may cause a lack of coordinat- 
ing activities. Experiments in occupational therapy, such as the 
famous Russian experiment with wayward youth after the first 
World War,* indicate that destructive impulses can be used up in 
constructive activities. Sports and play, expression in art (paint- 
ing, modeling, dancing) help to discharge and to direct energies 
which otherwise might become destructive in actions or compulsions. 
Change of environment, encouragement, removal of frustrations, 
and tite use and direction of energies are the main approaches to 
readjusting disturbances in the development of the self. 

Authoritarian and Progressive Education 

Educational principles have found their most radical expressions 
in the opposite poles of authoritarian and progressive education. 
The philosophies of education will be discussed in a final paragraph; 
here we shall discuss the practical implications of both approaches. 

Progressive education is characterized by an emphasis on the 
child’s individuality and need of self-expression. Working programs 
are devised which appeal to the demands of children; emphasis is 
laid upon the development of individuality and also upon the inte- 
gration of the individual into the group. The main concern of the 
educator is to establish in the child what we might call “the fed^ 
of security of resources without and within.” The feeling of se- 
curity without is fostered if the child has the feeling of belong® 

♦ Cf « tbe movie, The Road to Life ^ by N. Eitk, 
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to a group, if he feels wanted and loved. This implies an attitude 
of affection in the educator and his visible readiness to help the 
child.*^^®’’ The progressive approach emphasizes the child’s self- 
expression, corresponding to the psychological observation that 
frustrations and repressions may create emotional disturbances. 
The child is not only stimulated but urged to express himself. This 
urging has the danger of keeping the child constantly busy and in 
a continuous state of discharge which may inhibit the ripening 
process. Breckenridge and Vincent * emphasize, with Plant and 
Frank/^®°^ the child’s need of a ripening time, of introversion, 
withdrawal, escape. Introversion, which has a bad odor in .A.merican 
society, is necessarj.*^ for the child who is on the search for his self. 
The child’s feeling of security within is fostered if he has time to 
play by him self and to dream without being disturbed, ridiculed, or 
pushed into activities, .\ccording to C. G. Jung,^®^’^^ who introduced 
the concepts of introversion and extraversion, an extreme extravert 
should be balanced by leading him to introversion, an extreme intro- 
vert by stimulating him to extraversion. It is a dynamic balance 
that progressive education should aim at. 

Authoritarian education emphasizes discipline and, throu^ dis- 
cipline, the repression of drives. This concept too has corroboration 
through clinical observations on the unity of psychic energies. En- 
ergies discharged in drives and emotions can be transformed or 
“sublimated” into mentally and culturally valuable activities. Emo- 
tional drives such as aggression should not merely find an outlet 
but should be transformed and redirected. Freud emphasized that 
cultural achievements aure based upon repressions and even upon 
tensions and frustrations up to a mild degree of neinrosis.^®^®* 
Educators recognize the need of a discipline of emotions, of a 
guidance of drives in order to develop self-control. Conflicts should 
not be avoided at any price, since they make the personality of the 
child dynamic*®^’ and adapt him to the principles of reality. On 
the other hand, conflicts which are not guided or integrated into 
the child’s total personality are dangerous, as emphasized hsr most 
child psychologists. The young child m^ds to a <%rtain degree 
oooic^ and the presence of authority. The question of a child 
m a ptogressive schodi, “Do we have to do what we want to do?”, 
indfeates a seifous problem: A child is not aWe to bear aO re^pcmsi- 
MUty for his actams alone. He needs support and guidance, and 
only thrw:^ the feeling of authority is be aifle to devdtop guiding 
ide^. 

« Op. dt, pp. 103 X. 
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The danger of authoritarian education is that it may crush the 
child’s individuality, vitality, originality, spontaneity, and initia- 
tive. Obedience fostered by authoritarian education and responsi- 
bility stimulated by progressive education must be balanced. The 
political issues of our time have demonstrated the dangers of au- 
thoritarian education. On the other hand, however, the establish- 
ment of values demands that the child’s experience of authority be 
not excluded from progressive education. Authoritarian education 
isolates the individual, while progressive education makes the indi- 
vidual into a social being. Though man is first of all a member of 
society and lives with and for society, he will shoulder his full part 
as a citizen of his time only if he has developed his individuality, 
which differentiates one from the other. The aim of education is not 
to lead but to help the individual, that he may become sure of his 
ego, balanced in his self, and finally, independent of the bondage of 
his individuality. 

Philosophies of Education 

Educational philosophies usually are concerned not with the 
preschool child but with the school child and college student. How- 
ever, the basic attitude of the educator, formulated in terms of the 
relatively mature individual, is reflected in a similar way upon his 
approach to the young child. We shall discuss in the following some 
general viewpoints of education which, in only a lesser degree, are 
equally relevant for the education of the nursery school child. 

The problems of education consist of four basic issues: the goals 
toward which we are educating; the means with which we are edu- 
cating; the human material to which education is applied, and the 
values with which education is operating. ^ 

The goals in education have always been in the foreground, but 
they were always formulated vaguely. For Plato the goal was to 
develop in the body and in the soul all the beauty and all the per- 
fection of which human beings are capable.” Neither beauty nor 
perfection is here defined. According to John Stuart Mill, education 
is everything “which helps to shape the human being.” Since every- 
thing shapes, the goal of education again is clouded. The go^ of 
education has two alternatives : Either it is work on the individim 
for the sake of the individual, or it is work on the individual for the 
of socioty. 

The means of education are either the transmission of 
knowledge, accumulated by others and Md down in hooks, or the 
devdc^ment of individuality and originality. 
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The educational concept depends on our view as to whether all 
human beings are basically equal, whether we believe in the deter- 
mining influence of heredity, or whether we believe in the decisive 
patterning by environment. Some modern educators, like iSIark Van 
Doren, believe that the basic nature of man never changes. Scien- 
tific findings disprove such belief. Defining the term "nature,” it 
embraces at least physical features, intellect, and emotion. Physical 
features not only change in the development of man in diff erent 
degrees, but also, as was shown by the anthropologist Franz Boas, 
by immigration to other countries. Intellectual features may be 
changed by the environment, as was demonstrated by studies on 
the I.Q. of foster children. And emotional characteristics may be 
changed, for instance, by psychological treatment. Basic differ- 
ences of human nature appear in studies of physical reaction in dif- 
ferent races. 

The values in education are the most complicated problem. 
There is, for instance, the view that the most important thing to 
stress in education is mental training and discipline. The assump- 
tion is that the strength which one faculty acquires in a particular 
material would lead to the ability to deal with any other kind of 
material. Experiments in psychology have disproved this assump- 
tion. A person who is trained to learn poetry is not better able thm 
before to remember prose. 

Another value considered as basic in education is that of useful- 
ness. However, the usefulness depends on the individual person- 
ality and on the demand of society at a particular time. 

Qassical education, emphasizing the concepts of past cultures, 
had just the opposite viewpoint, namely, that only practically use- 
less knowledge is valuable. 

For some educators, for instance, Bertrand Russell, educa- 
tion should only be directed toward the intellect. He says : 

Educatifm should have two objects : first, to give definite kno^edge, cea<£r^ 
and writing, language and mathematics, and so on; secondly, to create tlmse 
mental habits which will enable |>eoide to acquire knowledge ami fonn soibkI 
judgment for themselves. The first of these we may call information, the sec- 
ond, intelligence. 

Here, education disregards the problems of society as well as the 
^)tere of the emotions and the unconsdoos, which, according to 
moten iKychological and sociological oteervations, may nM>®y cw 
iatdJIgmKe. 
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William H. Kilpatrick * states; 

It is our conviction that any educational philosophy, which is to be sig- 
nificant for American education at the present time, must be the expression of a 
social philosophy. 

And he says furthermore : f 

The essential point of a social conception of education, however, is that 
these subjects be taught in and with definite reference to their social context 
and use. Taken out of their social bearing, they cease to have a social meaning 
they become wholly technical and abstract. 

The danger of a completely social determination of an individual’s 
education appeared clearly in Fascism and in Communism. 

A group of Catholic educators stress the need for religion in 
education. The concept of religion is even substituted for that of 
truth. According to Jacques Maritain/®®®^! “Our crucial need and 
problem is to rediscover the natural faith of reason in truth.” This 
truth is defined as follows : § “Truth is an infinite realm — as infini te 
as being.” And furthermore : 1 1 “He [man] has spiritual super- 
existence through knowledge and love.” With such a cloudy con- 
Mption of truth, disregarding the existence of Kant, Maritain feels 
justified in disclaiming any value in science:^ 

In the field of education this pragmatic theory of knowledge, passing from 
philosophy to upbringing, can hardly produce in the youth anything but skepti- 
cdsin, equipped with the best techniques of mental training and the best scientific 
methods, which will be unnaturally used against the very grain of intelligence, 
so as to cause m i n ds to distrust the very idea of truth and wisdom and to give up 
any hope of inner-dynamic rmity. 

Of all the theories mentioned above, we may say that each single 
statement may be justified, but there is the danger of being exclu- 
sive and of disregarding all the other aspirations of human nature. 
Man’s organism is not a sum of single static elements but a d 3 mamic 
relationship, referring to the whole; stressing a part, one easily loses 
the view of the whole. 

From all the general theories we should like now to go into the 

*F. 35. 

tR. 51. 

tP. 114. 

2P. 12. 

IP. 8. 

IP. 13. 
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details, in wHch values become manifest- From tlie numberless as- 
pects we shall stress six basic ones. 

1. Values and the concept of space. 

Authoritarian education, with its idea of uniformity and disci- 
pline, narrows extremely the space in which the individual can 
move in liberty. Progressive education widens this space consider- 
ably, giving the individual all possibilities for movement. The lim- 
iting approach helps to develop concentration and a sense of direc- 
tion. The progressive approach tries to open continuously new 
possibilities. 

2. Values and the concept of time. 

Classical education stresses an understanding of the past, 
while progressive education stresses an understanding of the pres- 
ent; but not enough approaches are made which we could call edu- 
cation for the future. 

3. Values and the concept of society. 

Originally, education had the tendency to subordinate the indi- 
vidual completely to the community. This tendency was checked by 
Christianity, which increasingly vhlued the mdi\’idual. Some mod- 
ern educators also believe that the individual is determined fay and 
has to adapt himself to society, while others hold the opposite view 
that the individual should differentiate himself from the environ- 
ment in order to bring out his originality. 

4. Values and the concept of the organism. 

Education depends on the educator’s concept of the organism, 
whether he takes the Greek view, healthy mind in a healthy 
body,” which stresses the need of a physical education balanced 
with a mental one; or whether he takes the Christian view that the 
mind is master over the body, and that we can neglect the physical 
needs; or whether he takes the psychoanalytic view that our emo- 
tions, drives, and unconscious aspirations determine our mind as 
well as our body, thus demanding an education of the unconscicms. 
According to another view, education must appeal to the soul. This 
is a rather undefined concept, related to reli^ous ideas, as it ap- 
pears, for instance, in Maritain, who says:* little trust in the 

educatioBal efficacy of any merely rational moral teaching ab- 
stractly detached from its religious environment.” Tins is an adiKia- 
tion of the latent metaphysical needs of the individual. Aiioti» 
view is tha t, education should especially appeal to creative forc^ 
of the organism, as they for instan<x, in art 1^^ 

^ Oik p. 5S. 
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activities, and free imagination. There is, finally, the viewpoint that 
education should appeal to the activity of the organism. This would 
be education for efficiency in a profession, or toward social activities 
or for leadership. ’ 

5. Values and the concept of reaction. 

Education may be dominated by a static concept, emphasizing 
the static accumulation of knowledge; it may demand a uniformity 
of reaction, stressing discipline and the separation of the different 
manifestations of the organism. The ideals of static education are 
the concepts of order, subordination, and security, to be gained by 
creating strong limitations. The opposite view is dynamic educa- 
tion, emphasizing spontaneity, originality, and adventure. Here the 
individual is encouraged to act, to break limits, to go forward. Con- 
cerning the individual’s reaction, there are two other possibilities for 
education not practiced in the Western hemisphere. One is educa- 
tion toward introversion. It is education toward meditation and 
withdrawal from the outward world, as practiced in India and China 
It is education to suppress all emotions, as it is practiced, for in- 
stance, in Bali, where even small children are trained not to cry, not 
to express fear, and not even to express happiness. And there is 
another type of education that works by introducing tensions to the 
organism. Many ceremonies and initiations in primitive societies 
create a kind of artificial neurosis. These tensions are used to pro- 
voke strange reactions which are supposed to stimulate metaphysical 
feelings and to create an emotional bond with the society. 

Dynamic Education 

The idea that dynamics are a productive element in education 
appeared as early as with the Greek Heraklitus, who emphasized 
that everything originates in opposites, and that struggle is the 
father of all things. No attempts were made to elaborate this view 
in detail. A study of man’s personality, however, reveals its 
essentially dynamic nature. One-sidedness leads to rigidity and 
automatism. Two-sidedness leads on one hand to creative subjec- 
tivity, and on the other hand to scientific objectivity. Natural 
trends in the structure of personality are trends toward develop- 
ment, change, and conflict. Since they involve insecurity and dan- 
ger, they are compensated by a drive toward confinement, immobil- 
ity, up to rigidity. Compensations such as the suppression of natural 
drives are often a neurotic symptom, namely, that the apparent 
behavior is untrue, that the real nature is suppressed, and that all 
ttiergi^ have to be used for such suppression. Education should not 
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always support this suppression but should develop strength in the 
individual to cope with his conflicts. 

How can this be done? The educator should never show one 
way alone but should suggest all the possibilities which are given. 
He should develop courage in the child to make choices, and these 
choices should become more and more difficult until the child de- 
velops so much security within himself that he is not lost in danger- 
ous situations. The child should develop opposites in thinking and 
reacting, leading to the development of the most different aspects, of 
which we shall cite a few: realism and imagination, skepticism and 
enthusiasm, tension and relaxation, strength and sensitiveness, sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, spontaneity and premeditation, introver- 
sion and extroversion, exclusiveness and conformity, isolation and 
cooperation. 

This education in accepting the anton3rms of life not only would 
lead toward an imderstanding; it also would lead to acthity and 
stimulate the drive to obtain a synthesis. It would lead basically to 
what we call ^‘interest.’’ The word ^'interest/ ^ from the Latin inter- 
essCy meaning be between/’ seems to indicate that an affec- 
tive participation occurs only if we are confronted with at least 
two possibilities, of which we must make a choice. Only if an object 
offers several possibilities, between which 'we hesitate, does it be- 
come a problem, stimulate our participation, and evoke ^flnterest.’' 
This dynamic interest, then, leads us to struggle until we solve the 
problem, until we unite the different possibilities, or select one. With 
such a personal act the meaning of the object becomes integrated 
into our mind. 

Hence, a dynamic education which I am proposing, an educa- 
tion of mind, soul, and body, is a dialectic method for the mind, 
an emotional method to make the unconscious productive, and 
a coordination method to make the body elastic and flexible. The 
basic goal of the dynamic method is to develop the highest sense of 
relationships. It is a training in acting and reacting with one’s entire 
personality, a training for search, which involves mental alertr^s 
and imagination, a training for enthusiasm, that is, for affective 
participatioii. The viewpoint of dynamic education exclude all one- 
sided approaches, as enumerated above. It excludes the assumptmn 
that education can follow a “cook book method,” believing that it 
must change according to the individual and his needs. Dynamic 
location is a fusion between the meaning of the word 
from the Latin educere^ that*is, “to lead forth,” and of the weed 
“instruction,^’ from the Latin that is, ^^to joiii tc^etheri 
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to pile up.” D3mamic education is not based upon any assumption 
of rigid, absolute values; it should guide to an authority within and 
to a freedom without. 

Dynamic education for the preschool child emphasizes the prin- 
ciple of flexibility. The child must realize that he has to cope with 
certain basic demands but that these demands may change under 
certain conditions and that they may be different for different per- 
sons. The child experiences that he is not allowed to do what 
his little friend does and that the grownups have some standards 
different from those that young children have. The adult should 
realize that education is a dynamic process of life. Some parents, 
guided by the ideal of objectivity in their relationship to their 
child, do not dare to show any emotions; they do not kiss the 
child and they do not beat him. They develop a behavior like the 
centipede in a fable, who, observing which foot he used first, could 
not move at aU. A child needs affection and will provoke punish- 
ment rather than endure a rigid and cool attitude in his parents. 
Bernard Shaw remarked: “Never strike a child except in anger.” 
Education should be natural and not follow rigid rules; its basic 
principle should be insight into the dynamic differences of life. Rec- 
ognizing the gap between the world of child and that of adult, the 
adult should not punish the child for expressing his needs but should 
guide the expression of his needs into channels which gradually lead 
to the child’s adjustment to adult society. Aggression can be trans- 
formed into competition, and competition into mutual assistance. 
Balance is the ultimate goal of dynamics; if a child is frustrated in 
expressing one need he produces another one. Emotional disturb- 
ances usually are the child’s compensations for a neglect of his 
needs. Dynamic education is the awareness of balance and unbal- 
ance in the child’s relationship to his environment and to himself. 

“Editing the Material” of the Child’s Personality 

Our present study emphasizes the difference between the two 
worlds of child and adult in order to warn against the transfer to 
child psychology of categories which come from adult psycholos''- 
We follow K. Koffka’s postulate * 

We must try to put ourselves in the place of the child with the same tasks 
before us which the child is expected to solve and with only those means at our 
dispo«l which are available to the child. 

*¥. 31 . 
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A recognition of the dynamic difference between the two worlds 
of cMld and adult throws a new light upon adult psychology', just 
as the psychology of the normal mind has been greatly advanced 
through the psychology of the abnormal mind. 

Our present study emphasizes furthermore the importance of an 
experimental depth psychology. As J. E. Anderson^-®^ remarks;* 

The fact remains that the great body of investigations in the child held at 
the present time are behavioristic in their approach. 

A mere collection of behavioral data and even their statistical 
evaluation does not help us in an understanding of the child^s per- 
sonality. On the other hand, without the extensive laboratory work 
of behavioristic approaches most of the data we have now would not 
have been known. Yet, it seems to the present author that the 
^^archaeologists’ ^ in child psychology have already brought so many 
treasures from this unknown continent, that we should start to re- 
late them and to interpret them in order to make that knowledge 
living, so that a bridge of understanding may link up the two 
worlds. 

Our present study emphasizes not only the unification of ap- 
proaches in studying the child, but also the concept of the unity of 
the child’s personality. The thought of the child, too, is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon; when the child thinks or tells his fantasies he 
accompanies them with gestures or with vivid facial expressions 
which stand for the grammatical or logical differentiation of his 
thought. From a simple recording of the child’s sentences we do not 
understand the content, because links of associations represented 
by gestures or mimicry are missing. Just as it is told that primitive 
peoples have not recognized their own recorded stories because the 
gestures were omitted, so it is with the child: thought and expres- 
sion cannot be separated. The child’s thought is expression. We do 
not understand a child’s thinking if we do not consider it as a part of 
a whole; hence, any isolated approach will necessarily give wtorng 
results. 

Our basic educational tenet is that parents and teachers, try- 
ing to develop an individual’s personality, should free themsdv^ oi 
delusions and illusions, from projections of their own conscious 
drives, and from expectations which derive from their own unsolved 
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problems. A kind of self-analysis should precede each educational 
effort, and the institutions which educate teachers should at least 
put the same emphasis on the education of the future teacher’s per- 
sonality as on the training of his factual knowledge. 

The emotional resistance to recognizing the difference between 
child and adult as two different worlds seems to have its root in the 
adult’s unconscious attitude toward his own childhood. Everyone 
may reconcile opposite viewpoints, but nobody can live in two 
worlds. In order to live in the adult world the adult has to suppress 
the remembrance of the child’s world which is buried deeply in his 
unconscious. Experiments in hypnosis indicate that patterns of this 
forgotten world can be brought to light; psychoanalysis has discov- 
ered the resistance against such conjuration of ghosts of the past; 
and the revival of childish attitudes and patterns of thinking in 
mental disease gives an indication that the burial of the chUd’s 
world in us is a self-protection of the organism. Every child is forced 
to accept the adult pattern, and whatever we do, the child grows 
and becomes an adult. But the question is whether an inner adjust- 
ment corresponds to the outer one. We do not follow the doctrine 
that the child is completely conditioned by environment; neither do 
we believe that the child is exclusively a product of his heredity. 
We define the child in development by Goethe’s words as “a stamped 
form, developing itself in living.” In other words, a personality 
nucleus is supposedly inborn, but life directs the development of this 
nucleus, stimidating certain parts, suppressing others. The edu- 
cator with this viewpoint must first become very familiar with the 
nucleus of the child’s personality. If the child shows extreme motor 
activities, it will go against the child’s nucleus always to keep him 
quiet. But, on the other hand, the motor activities of the child can 
be directed; they can be realized in sports, emphasizing the child’s 
feeling of his own body; they can be realized in games, emphasiz- 
ing the child’s social relationships; they can be realized in the 
child’s creative activities. The educator has the task of bringing 
into accord dispositions and aims, the “what” and the “for what.” 
The “what” of the child’s dispositions has to be explored carefully, 
observing his thought and his expression. The “for what” should 
a mixture of the educator’s ideals and the child’s possibilities. If 
the educator is forced to exclude completely his own personality, he 
will become an uninspired mechanism; if the child’s possibilities are 
disregarded, the child will be treated like an inanimate object. We 
thtK define the aim of education as “editing the material” of the 
child’s personality. 
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Chapter XI 


METHODS IN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

The Mother and the Scientist 

T he structure of the mature individual has grown out of the 
foundations laid in childhood. The early experiences direct the 
development of personality and remain a source of stimulation and 
inhibition in later life. In order to understand the personality of the 
adult we must understand the personality of the child. The reversal 
of this statement — in order to understand the personality of the 
child we have to understand the personality of the adult — ^led to the 
greatest misconceptions about the structure of the child and about 
methods of education. Adults tried to understand the child^s per- 
sonality by means of self-examination. However, experiences, asso- 
ciations, and means of expression are fundamentally different in 
childhood and adulthood. 

Another danger consists in relying upon one’s own childhood 
remembrances. Our remembrance of the past is determined by our 
experiences in the present and by our expectations of, or wishes for, 
the future. Quick to forgive his own faults, the adult constructs an 
ideal image of his own childhood. Furthermore, what is remembered 
as a childhood occurrence frequently is a later invention based upon 
daydreams and wishes or influenced by stories told to the child. 
Adtxlthood as a frame of reference for childhood is not reliable; and 
neither are adults’ observations of children’s behavior reliable unless 
they are carried out under scientific conditions. 

For many years biographies of children have been used as data 
for a child psychology/^^’^* The most common source of 
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error in this method is the uncontrolled obser\"atioii. The lay ob- 
serv^er fails to control the causes of behavior and is in danger of 
making a faulty interpretation. 

Home observations frequently are based on too few data or on a 
selective principle of the observer who records the unusual behavior 
and excludes the average. Usually, observ^ations are not recorded 
immediately at the time of the child's reaction but some time later 
and are therefore distorted through the defects of memory^ and 
through assumptions based upon wishes, so that the record may 
show what should have happened rather than what actually hap- 
pened. Home observations frequently reveal the personality of the 
recording mother and of her identification with the child and not the 
personality of the child observed. 

But the methods of child psychologists also are liable to criti- 
cism. Although the mother’s approach is usually too subjectivej the 
scientist, not having the intimate knowledge of a child which a 
mother has, frequently only studies the child's surface behavior. 
With the ideal of objectivity the scientist is in the danger of using 
general standards, inappropriate for an individual child. 

G. S. Hall introduced the questionnaire method in child 
study. But the scientist, eager to recognize general patterns of be- 
havior common to all children at a certain age, maj^ neglect the 
child^s individuality. The concept of the child’s individuality, taken 
into consideration by the mother^s intuitive knowledge, should not 
be neglected but should be validated by critical analysis.^-^"*'* Fact 
and interpretation are both important but have to be dealt with 
separately. A mother’s observation and the observation made by 
the scientist are converging approaches to the personality of the 
chfld.^®^°> 

The Postulate of Converging Methods in Child Psychology 

Everyone is bom with a unique heredity into a unique environ- 
ment and therefore emerges as a unique in^vidual. Ail approaches 
to the preschool child must have in view the understanding of 
child as an individual. 

Although individuality is a unique pattern, emerging from 
fusion of heredity and environment, its framework stows general 
characteristics which are established by the conditions under which 
the pattern is formed. These conditions are similar for all cMldreii 
at each agp Iwel. A child at I year of age, with his linutathms of 
movemaat, speech, and has a dbaracteristk: ftmmwtA 
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given by these limitations; and the young child in general, with his 
limitation of experiences, has a characteristic framework which is 
different from that of an adult. The framework is different in dif- 
ferent classes and in different family compositions. An objective 
approach to the child is thus offered by investigating the framework 
of personality at different age levels, in different environ- 
ments,^^®’ and by comparing its general characteristics 

with those of adulthood. These are the fields of developmental 
approaches and comparative approaches. The knowledge of these 
general and common factors then allows us to investigate how the 
child with his individual pattern adjusts himself to the framework. 
The adjustment of one individual can only be understood if we 
explore the adjustment of other individuals. The differentiation of 
one individual from other individuals under similar conditions is in- 
vestigated by a differential appro ach.^'^^^^ However, the causes of an 
individual behavior, the forces which establish the unique pattern, 
can be explored only by an individual analysis which penetrates to 
the depth of the foundation of individual manifestation. It is ulti- 
mately the depth approach which leads us to an understanding of 
the child as an individual. 

^ these various approaches must be checked and balanced 
against each other, if an objective and at the same time ftill under- 
standing of the child is to be attained. Each approach, isolated, 
brought great misconceptions into child psychology. The develop- 
mental approach alone led to an abuse of the concept of age stand- 
ards.^ The concepts of mental age, reading age, speech age, etc., 
atomized the total structure of the child, making him a composite of 
developmental standards. The problem of the child’s personality 
was substituted by the problem of a child’s achievements measured 
by a legion of tests through which the concept of the child’s total 
personality disappeared. <2®®’ eia) comparative approach, 

when used exclusively, led to the danger of comparing behavior of 
child and adult, and even of child and animal, according to mani- 
festations which showed similarities on the surface but which were 
structurally utterly different from each other. Similar behavior in 
child and adult may express maturity in the child, inadequacy in 
the adult, an abnormal response in the child, a neurosis in the adult. 
The differential approach, when used exclusively, led to a neglect of 
developmental factors, and the exclusive depth approach to a use of 
uncritical speculation. Hence, a future child psychology should be 
based upon converging methods in which the observations and find- 
ings of one approach are validated by another approach. 
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Methods of Research in Child Study 

E. Claparede/^®2> one of the Swiss leaders in child psychology, 
lists five methods of research, focusing upon (1) the kind of phe- 
nomena collected, (2) the general conditions of investigation, ^3) 
the collection of facts, (4) the nature of the subject investigated, 
(5) the means of investigation employed. Although Claparede em- 
phasizes that laboratory experiments are the most exact, it is our 
belief that they inhibit the child’s natural responses. The most 
fruitful method of observing the child is in his daily surroundings, 
where he will not feel that he is the object of investigation. The 
invention of the one-way-vision screen, which allows the observ'er 
to see the child but not the child to see the observer, allows us to 
study children’s behavior without any interference. Systematic ob- 
servation has been more and more emphasized.--®’ 

The questioning method, which, as shown by Piaget,'^®-'*®®* re- 
veals fundamental patterns of children’s thinking, does not take 
account of the danger of introducing concepts which are not in the 
sphere of the child’s thinking; for instance, one of Piaget's questions 
was, “Why are stones round?” * The collection of material 
preferably should not follow a pattern set by the examiner but 
should be based upon records of children’s spontaneous manifesta- 
tions. If such manifestations show certain definite patterns, a ques- 
tioning method may be developed from them, thus using as a frame 
of reference the structure of the child himself and not the structure 
of the adult. 

W. Stern,^®®®^ one of the German leaders in child psychology, 
emphasizes three principles of investigation; (1) In each observa- 
tion of a yoxmg child a clear distinction must be made between the 
outward action, really observed, i.e., the action or expression seen, 
the utterance heard, etc., and the conclusions deduced. (2) The con- 
clusions should, as much as possible, be in accordance with child 
nature. Care must be taken not to bring into consideration the 
complexities of the adult psychic life. (3 ) No general psychdiogical 
assertions, conclusions, or explanations should be made which eam- 
not be amply justified by actual observation. 

A, Gesell,^®*^"®^®^ one of the American leaders in chfld pathol- 
ogy, draws attention to the danger of pseudo-objectivity which leads 
to ready-made generalizations, neglecting the factor of the child's 
individuality. According to Ge^H, a child’s personality centers 
around his unchangeable ability to grow, and a child constantly 
♦P. 341. 
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changes his habits and abilities as he grows. Therefore, Gesell says 
the child must be treated in relation to no one but himself. In order 
to avoid generalities Gesell draws psychological portraits, describ- 
ing the growth process, in which he distinguishes four basic fields of 
behavior: language behavior, motor characteristics, adaptive be- 
havior, and personal-social behavior. 

The methods used in child study are, more than in other psy- 
chological approaches, determined by the philosophy of the experi- 
menter. The empiricists emphasize the environment as the dominant 
influence in forming personality. The nativists stress the factor of 
heredity. The behaviorists observe and measure a child’s overt be- 
havior, putting into the foreground the evaluation of quantitative 
data.*^°®®’ The psychoanalysts try to detect the underlying moti- 
vations, being mainly interested in the evaluation of qualitative dif- 
ferences.^^®®- The Gestalt psychologists emphasize the frame of 
reference, the “whole” to which a part refers, and the djmamic re- 
lationship of manifestations.^®^®- What appear to be two cases 
of the same objective behavior may prove fimdamentally different 
when the accompanying phenomena of consciousness are taken into 
consideration. 

The present author, presenting an approach by his experimental 
depth psychology, wishes to emphasize the unity between 

goal and means of investigation, the goal being the depth of the 
child’s personality and the means being the experimental method. 
From the viewpoint of the depth of personality as a goal, converging 
methods have to be designed because the “depth” of the individual 
child has no fixed point but can only be searched for by the cross- 
point of various reactions. The methods do not consist of an aimless 
collection and verification of data but are conceived with a view to 
evolving some hypotheses on the structure of the child’s personality. 
On the other hand, an objection to the accumulation of isolated and 
unrelated observations is paralleled by an objection to the projection 
of a ready-made hypothesis upon data before their experimental 
verification. The experimenter should not start with any hypothesis 
whatsoever, but he should first explore the unknown region of the 
child’s behavior in order to have a hypothesis suggested by the ma- 
terial observed, and not by the observer. 

Differences of Approach in the Natural Sciences, 
Psychology, and Child Study 

Psychology differs from the natural sciences in several basic re- 
flects, of which we mention only a few: The material of psychology 
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is to the greatest degree terra incognita, while the material oi the 
natural sciences is largely already explored and interrelated, thus 
enabling investigators to base each new approach upon already ior- 
mulated hj-potheses. Laws in the natural sciences imply a probabil- 
ity of a happening in almost 100 per cent of the cases, while psycho- 
logical laws only suggest a probability of a happening in a majority 
of cases. The validity of a psychological obserx'ation depends on its 
frame of reference, a result being significant if it happens in. say. 
60 per cent of the cases when chance would allow 33 per cent, but 
insignificant when chance would allow 50 per cent. Reliability and 
validity, united with each other in the natural sciences, need not 
coincide in psychology where results ma^" be valid ' confirmed by 
various approaches) but not reliable fnot showing tlte same result 
at different times and with different observers) because tlie subject 
might change through ne'w experiences, and the personalities of dif- 
ferent testers might alter the results. The results may be reliable 
but not valid if, for instance, tests do not indicate what they are sup- 
posed to explore. (The results of intelligence tests may be reliable, 
but actually not measure “intelligence."; Observations in the natu- 
ral sciences are detached from the psychology of the observer, while 
psychological observations are influenced by the “human factor" of 
observer and observed. 

To the general difference between the approaches of psychology 
and those of natural sciences is now added the difference between 
adult psychology and child psychologj'. In adult psychologv* the 
observer can use himself as a frame of reference in interpreting an- 
other adult. However, the greater the difference is between the per- 
son we are observing and ourselves, the greater is the difficulty in 
forming a correct interpretation or an adequate hypothesis. 

Steps and Techniques of Experimentation 

Child psychology should start with a general observation in 
order to familiarize the observer with the material to be observ^i. 
The methods of observation can be divided into two groups: obser- 
vations based upon spontaneous behavior and those based uptm re- 
active behavior. In the following we shall present the main st^ps 
that should be taken in experimentation. 

1. General observation: Spontaneous behavior can be observed 
in aH ajctivities of children. The observer, unnoticed by the chiidna* 
and not interfering with their activities, is a silent recorder, ma k ipg 
a survey of his field of exploration. 

2. ^}ecific observation ; After the crfiserver has fatmliarijeed ham- 
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self with the general pattern of children’s behavior, he can focus his 
attention upon certain selected aspects of children’s activities, their 
habits of eating, sleeping, playing, etc. 

3. Individual observation: If the observer has won an over-all 
picture of children’s behavior, he will be able to notice individual 
differences. 

4. Classification: The study of individual differences leads to the 
method of classification which may be applied to (a) boys and girls; 

(b) age differences; (c) social differences; (d) differences of ex- 
pression in the same situation. 

5. Reactive behavior: Another category of observation is the 
observation of reactive behavior, referring to the action of a child 
under a clearly defined influence from without, called a “stimulus.” 
Observations of this type are directed to a child’s reactions to stim- 
uli of color, form, sound, taste, his power of imitation, his suggest- 
ibility, etc. The observation of reactive behavior should follow the 
observation of spontaneous activities, since those give a truer pic- 
ture of the personality of the child, who is here not reacting under 
the compulsion of artificial stimuli. The interpretation of reactive 
behavior should take the observation of spontaneous behavior as a 
frame of reference. 

6. Exploration: Exploratory techniques try to detect the motiva- 
tion of behavior. Several approaches are used: 

(a) Case history: The child’s family situation, the role he plays 
at home, the reactions of father and mother to the child, his possible 
diseases and experiences are explored and traced back by investi- 
gating the child’s environment. 

(b) Questioning and psychoanalysis: The child’s motivations, 
fantasies, dreams, and wishes are explored and analyzed by ap- 
proaching the child directly. 

(c) Projective techniques: A child’s responses to pictures, 
stories, play, puppets, his projection of images upon ink-blots (Ror- 
schach technique), are used to explore the child’s conscious and 
imconscious material. 

(d) Interpretation of expressive movement: A child’s bodily 
movements and postures, his movement patterns, as projected upon 
his finger paintings, drawings, clay work, etc., are used as a means 
to explore a child’s wishes, conflicts, frustrations, and emotions. 

7. Standardization: The integration of all observations allows 
us now to sketch an average profile of the yoimg child, according to 
types of behavior. With reference to all the data discussed, tests 
may now become useful. 
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8. Modification and education; The educational aim of child 
study is to design techniques leading to an understanding of the 
child, guiding the child to an adjustment to his environment, to a 
modification of imdesirable traits, and to a full expression of his 
personality. 

9. Child study as a contribution to adult psychology: Observa- 
tions, comparing child behavior with adult behavior, open new as- 
pects for an understanding of the dynamics of personality in the 
child, in the adult, and between child and adult. 

10. Hypothesis : It is at the end of his investigation that the ob- 
server should interrelate all his data on children's behavior to a hy- 
pothesis on children’s expressions and reactions. The hypothesis 
forms the framework which holds all data together and makes each 
isolated observation meaningful. 

11. The theory: One hypothesis which explains findings in a 
broader context leads to new hypotheses which stimulate the design- 
ing of new experiments in order to check their validity. Many inter- 
related hypotheses may lead to a theory of the young child’s per- 
sonality. 

The Goal of Child Psychology 

Observation, experimentation, and interpretation are the three 
main roads of child study. Their basic aim is to find out modes of 
beha-vior, motivations of behavior, and the probable course of be- 
havior in the child’s future development. This is important, not only 
in order to imderstand the organization of the chfid, but also in 
order to design the adult’s proper attitude toward the child, ^t is, 
to find out new ways of education which may make the child and 
the society growing out of children happier. ^ ^ 

Even haphazard observation of the relationships between chud 
and adult reveals that both are living in two different worlds. I^is 
basic difference is explained in both cases as a resistance agaimt 
understanding and cooperation. Parents try to break the chM s 
resistance by ptmishment, and children produce, as a retaliatow, 
aggression and emotional disturbances. Extreme ca^ of the chad s 
resistance are called “negativism,” the child doing Just the ofipoate 
of what is desired. The resistance may persist intdlectuafly, 
tionally, socially, or even bodily, app>earing in stuttering, visual 
fects, etc. The young child’s resistant bdiavior may later aipear io 
a gr^t variety of manifestaticms— graierally asocial behavio*-, la- 

toierance, ddinquerKy. j . .«.i 

However, recognizing the between the two wmMs of ciJw 
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and adult, we need not accept a negative attitude. On the contrary, 
the very fact of recognizing the difference between the personality 
of the young child and that of the adult assures a more accurate 
interpretation of the child’s actions. Ignoring the gulf between the 
two worlds led to the greatest misinterpretations of the child’s ex- 
pression and activities. Understanding the child in his own terms 
will form the basis for a mutual understanding, reducing the predis- 
position to a later neurosis and the struggle between generations, 
since the faults of yesterday become the dangers of today. 

Approaches to the Personality of the Preschool Child 
BY Experimental Depth Psychology 

The material of experimental depth psychology consists of the 
so-called expressive movements, since an individual’s personality be- 
comes manifest in the way he expresses himself. There are three 
basic forms of such an expression: (1) The expression of thought; 
(2) the expression of action; and (3) the expression of movement. 
In our experiments with adults, thought processes were studied by 
investigating the structure of associations which could be classified 
into certain types. Thought processes were further investigated in 
relation to memory. Our thinking depends on material which is con- 
served by means of memory. But the functioning of memory is not 
like that of a recording machine, registering all items received; 
memory is a selective process and the selection depends on dynamic 
factors, such as interest and emotion. Experiments indicated that 
interest increases memorizing faculties and that emotions may pre- 
vent items from being consciously remembered. The expression of 
action was studied by behavioral observations; by taking a movie 
while the subject accomplished a task; and by tests in which a per- 
son has to decide which of two proposed actions he would follow. 
The expression of movement was investigated by comparing judg- 
ments of neutral observers with the judgment of a person about his 
own movements and the movements of others. All these methods 
were applied to adults. 

When experimental depth psychology next attempted to investi- 
gate the personality of the yotmg child the three basic forms of 
expression mentioned had to be studied imder new conditions, be- 
cause young children cannot be brought under the same experimen- 
tal conditions as adults. The expression of thought in young chil- 
dren was not only studied by the method of stimulus and reaction, 
but we also used the spontaneous manifestations of the childrraL 
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Such spontaneous manifestations are their verbalizations and their 
drawings. Comparing the records of different children, it appeared 
that each child has certain stereot\T>ed ideas and a certain stereo- 
typed way of expressing them. Such recorded stereotypes allowed 
us to draw a certain profile of the child's personality, demonstrating 
that ideas and expressions recorded on one day are not accidental; 
but are reffections of the child's personality. By such a compara- 
tive method we got an indication of whether a child is dominating or 
submissive, extravert or introvert, more reasoning or more imagina- 
tive. The comparative method also opened to ns the world of the 
child, because the child thinks elliptical^, that is, in a way which 
in grownups would be called flight of associations. The child leaves 
out certain links ’which would make the imagination understandable 
to an outsider. Such missing links can be restored by comparing dif- 
ferent records. But we have still another way of penetrating the 
child^s personality and of getting the missing links: by using not 
only verbal expression but also pictorial expression. Children’s 
drawings are a copy not of impressions but of expressions: they are 
pictured associations. 

Our leading concept has been that of the Unity of Personality, 
The child’s intellectual, emotional, and social expressions appear to 
be interrelated with each other, and one manifestation could not be 
fully xmderstood without considering the others. We therefore 
needed converging approaches and not isolated tests. The child’s 
intellectual expressions have been studied by an analysis of associa- 
tions expressed verbally, pictorialiy, and dramatically (play) ; by a 
test of imagination; and by a comparison between I.Q. and R.Q, 
The child’s emotional expression has been investigated in its reflec- 
tion upon expressive movements and by means of a security test. 
Family drawings have given us some indication of the child’s social 
behavior, New methods of investigation are in the process of de- 
velopment; they all have as their aim the understanding of the ta- 
dividual child not so much with reference to other children as with 
reference to the child’s total personality, in which each single mani- 
festation depends on the configuration of all his trends. Hence w 
have to use the most different methods in observing each child,, be- 
cause the pattern of personality can be detected only by coaver^ng 
approaches. The detection of different roots in apparently similar 
manifestations of chM and adult, and the det^on of the mm 
roots in apparently dissimilar manifestations of child and adidt^ M 
the experimental task set by a depth psycfaoic^ of chiScihooA 
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motif of questioning, 17 
reactions, 48 
stability, 134 
Emotions 

active and passive, 46 
connected with associations, 35 
development of, 34 
differentiation of, 34 
directed, 68 

as discharge of energies, 35 
discharge of, in play, 83 
discipline of, 281 
facilitated by frustrations, 35 
and intelligence, 165, 193 
projection of, 47 
range of, 34 
Empathy 
experiment in, 102 
and identification, 101 
training in, 222 
Emphasis 

on certain features, 221 
on a detail, 257 
in drawings, 252 
Environment 
adjustment to, 27, SS 
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Environment — C ont . 
change of, 279 

a child’s perception of his, 266 
differentiation from, 57, 278 
difficulties with, S 
and heredity, 276, 277, 283, 293, 296 
identification with, 68 
individual and, 279 
influence of, upon test scores, 165 
perception of, 266 
relationship to the, 288 
relationship of heredity and, 277 
and security, 134, 149, 277 
social, first, 67 
Environmental 
conditions, 266 
confusion, 29 
factors, 195 
Envy of newborn, 124 
Epileptic 
children, 257 

consistency and change of rhythm 
after seizure, 188 
graphic expression of the, 187-89 
Erotism, 39 
E^ansion 
in drawings, 152 
drive toward, 98 

Expansive trends in finger painting, 197 
Experiences 

of duality, 124-25 
first, 13 

learning through inner, 28 
limitations of, 3 
m war, 67 
Experimental 

depth p^diology, 289, 296, 297 
method, 296 
verification, 296 
Experiments 
in aggression, 158 
Oft approach to an object, 203 
in children’s empathy, 102 
Oft color preference, 254 
for diagnosing home situatioii, 134 
for diagnosing security-insecxmty, 152 
ff. 

on discrimination, 161 
educational, 279 
on form preferences, 253 
on handling of material, 204 
m h3Tpnosis, 290 

on imaginatioB and intelligence, 167 
on karning and performance, 32 
of matching drawings of child, 97 
on matching expne^tm^ 206 
tm memory, 300 
p*oiective, 158 

m recognition oi mm drawir^ 101 
on rhythn^ oxgamzath^ 174 
on concc^pt% 1^ 

and tedbn£pte% 297 


Index 

Experiments — Cent, 
on structuration of memorized material, 
26 

Expression 
analysis of, 107, 132 
of form and space, 250 
matching of, 206 
monologous, 23 

of personality in associations, 37 
rhythm of, 23 

of security and insecurity in drawings, 
144-45, 147 

types of, in drawings, 100-01 
Expressive movements, 201, 206 
Extemaliration 
of concepts, 214 
of ego, 9, 10 
Extraversion 
concept of, 218 
tendency to, 56, 82 

F 

Fairy tales 

as answers to questions, 76 
associations with, 66 
children’s preference for, 18 
and concept of a magic world, 38 
as correspondence to realffy, S 
enjoyment of, 72 
integration of, 25 

integration of own experiences, 113 
psychic effect, 26 
Family 

aggitsaon against the, 123 
drawings of the, 101, 134 ff. 
rdatioadiips, 49, 67 
situation, 298 
symboHzarion of, 137, 140 
Fantasy 
of birth, 131 
a child’s sexual, 269 
as h3rpothesi5 to relate otherwise mean- 
data, 28 
lies and, 272 
as makfi-beKeve, 76 
Fathcar 

g^pressave attitude a ga inat , 49, 144 
in drawings, 136, 139 
djmamk attitiide toward, 172 
md mother play, S3 
patterning of idiik, 277 
punisfameait 13S 

rdbtionsh^ of c^or ^ ^5 
rriatioi^feS® to, 67 
as 54, 172 

Fears 

of 9 

tlasslficathm of 41 

ih«am» as f a mt as wa 
eici30«ssi0® ed, in drawiag^ 
of t® S4 

smd 
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Fears — Cont, 

neurosis provoked by, 267 
play as a projection of, 84 
of punishment, 272 
as reflection of projection, 46 
representation of, 253 
and sex, 267-68 
before sleeping, 9 
the thrill of, 47 
Finger painting, 205 

as outlet for expansive or aggressive 
trends, 197 

First remembrances, examples of, 13, 14 
Folklore, thought patterns in, 19 
Forms 

and associations, 257 
character of, 224 
differentiation of, 213 
distribution of, 213 
expression of space and, 250 
proportion of, 213 
repetitions of, 213 
structure of, 213-14 
Foster children, studies on, 276, 283 
Frustration 

and aggression, 46, 280 
and education, 280 
emotional disturbances through, 281 
ajid punishment, 274 

G 

Generalization, inability for, 15 
Gestalt psychologists, 296 
God, concept of, related to father, 67 
Grandmother, in drawings, 139 
Graphic 

elements in drawings, 223 
forms, typolo^cal value of, 225 
Graphic expression 
of the blind, 184-86 
of the epileptic, 187-89 
of space, 148-49 
training in interpreting, 222 
Graphic movements 
pressure in, 211, 221 
a reflex of bodily movements, 207 
a reflex of inner personal dynamics, 209 
Grapho-analysis, methods of, 220 
Guidance, maladjustment and, 279 

H 

Hate, against the newborn, 113, 124, 128 
HerecKty 

and environment, 276-77, 283, 293, 296 
influence of, 276 

Hieroglyphics of expression, 198-99 
Home situation 

ervaluated from drawings, 134 
evaluated from spatial concepts, 142 
Hypnosis 

experiments in, 290 


Hypnosis — Coni. 

in psychoanalysis, 267 
Hysterical disturbance, 267 

I 

Ideals 

patterning of, 67, 277 
of the educator, 290 
establishment of, 68 
formation of, 54-55 
and identification, 54 
Identification 

with animals, 37, 55, 56, 113 
and empathy, 101 
with environment, 68 
and ideal, 54 

with imagined situations, 76 
with mother, 144 
with objects, 9, 35, 55 
source of anxiety, 9 
Illusions 

of parents, 268, 289 
about value of punishment, 270 
Imaginary companions, 78 
Imagination 

aggression realized in, 159 

attitude toward the child% 71 

confusion between reality and, 79 

discharge of, 72 

drawings and, 156 

escape to, 77, 144 

experiments on intelligence and, 167 

and intelligence, 166, 193 

and lies, 270 

and perception, 71 

play as bridge between reality and, 83 
and reality, 66, 76 
transfer of, to drawing, 101 
vividness of, 12, 13 
as wish-fulfillment, 67 
Imaginative 

patterns in drawings, 98 
type, 74 
Imitation 

and adjustment to environment, 55 
and art, 257, 260, 261 
in drawing, 247 
Incision, concept of, 11 
Indifference, expressed in bodily posture, 
201 

Individual 

associations, 105 
characteristics of expresaon, 97 
differences, 298 
education, 277 
and environment, 279 
projection, 258 
Individuality 

of child and adult, 37 
crystallization of, 26 
development of, 56, 93, 282 
differentiation of, 36 
and ego, 37 
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Individuality — Cont. 

neglect of, 268, 274, 293, 295 
and self, 35 
Inferiority 

attitude of, 51 
feeling of, 37, 152, 264, 279 
Insecurity 

and aggressiveness, 46 
example of, 147 
expressed in drawings, 147 
expressive characteristics of, 147-48 
fear and, 46 
feeling of, 37, 148 
Insight into relationships, 28 
Integration 
of data, 198 
and learning, 27 
of observations, 298 
of own experiences, 113 
Intellectual 
attitude, 205 
motif of questioning, 17 
Intelligence 

and adjustment, 173 
based upon discrimination, 161 
deficiency of, 174 _ . 

dependent on configuration of st imul i, 
173 


development of, 260 

in drawings, 106, 156 

dynamics of, 192 

education and, 160 

and emotions, 165, 193 

and environment, 193 

experiments on imagination and, 167 

ttTKi imagination, 166, 193 


and knowledge, 193 
and leadership, 62-63 
level of, 259 
and memory, 160 
modification of, 165 
and perception, 160, 163 
and personality, 160, 185 
quotient, 173, 175, 177, 179_, 192, 193 
comparisons with rhythmic quotient, 


192 

and reality? Ifi^ 
shortcomings of tests, 163 n. 
studio on foster children, 283 
tests, 163 fi., 259, 297 
theories of, 160 
Interpretations 
of dreams, 107-08 
examples of, 94 
faulty, 293 

of graphic ex|xre^ion, 222 
observer's objective, 136 


Introver^n 
conc^l^ of, 2 IS 

education, 281, 286 
leveaW by drnwi^ 20? 
tea^i^Naicy to, S6, ^ 
IsoWkni, sta^ of, 56-57 


J 


Jealousy 

as connected with competition, 47 
directed toward specific individuals, 
47 

Judgment, aesthetic principles of, 259 
L 


Language 

of behavior, 4, 132 
confusion of words, 29 
limitations of vocabulary, 20-21 
patterns, 65 

of pictured associations, 113 
reduplications in, 11 
speech sadism, 17 
Leadership 
behavior, 65 
and intelligence, 62-63 
play as developing, 82 
Learning 

and adjustment, 27 
basic manifestations of, 26 
determined by search for self, 29 
establishment of relationships in, 27 
experience and, 28 

formation and abstraction of concepts, 
28 

and integration, 27 
and intelligence, 32 
levels of complexity, 28 
and performance, 32 
practice and, 27, 32^ 
retention and recall in, 27 
aTtd reward and puni^ment, 32 
selection and difienaitiation of, 27 
transfer in, 15 
lies 

and fantasy, 272 
and imagination, 270 
Logic, 6 


M 


Magic 

belief in, 37-38 
world in fairy tales, 38 


M'akg -believe ^ 

escape to sttuatso®® of» 7S 
fantasy as, 76 

underb^ 


Maladjtrstoent 
cmotioiHil, 272 

and guidaneev 


Masochism 

tetwre ^ 


215 
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Matching 

of drawings of same child, 97 
expressions, experiment on, 206 
Material, plastic, 197, 204 
Measurement 

of drawing ability, 259 
of graphic movements, 174 ff. 
of motor ability, 199 
of proportions, 248 
Memories 

childhood, 292 

suppression of, 290 
early, 13-15, 267 
of punishment, 274 
unpleasant, p. 13 
Memory 

as dynamic process, 193 
experiments on, 300 
experiments on structuration of mem- 
orized material, 26 
functioning of, 300 
intelligence and, 160 
mechanism of, 27 
“pictured,” 11 
suppression of, 106 
thought and, 300 
Mental 

development, 97 
discharge, need for, 76 
disturbances, S 
influence of play, 82 
Methods 

in child psychology, 292 
of classification, 298 
comparative, 301 
converging, 293 ff. 

diflerences of approach in natural 
sciences, psychology, and child 
study, 296-97 

of education, misconceptions about, 
292 

experimental, 296 
of grapho-analysis, 220 
projective, 195 
questioning, 295 
of questionnaires, 134, 293 
for research in child study, 295 
Mind of child and adult, 3 
Blisconceptions 

about the child’s personality, 247, 264, 
292 

about “egocentricity,” 23 
about methods of education, 292 
misinterpretation of expression, 300 
Monologous 

activities, 23, 59 
behavior, 56, 63, 67 
expression, 23 
play, 23, 82 
Mother 

m drawings, 132, 139 
fnd, father play, 83 
Mentiflcation with, 144 


Mother — Cont. 

identifilcation of, with child, 293 
punishment by, 135 
relationship of color to, 255 
relationships to, 50, 67 
and scientist, 292 
as wish -image, 54 
Motor activities, 197, 290 
Movements 
bodily, 202 
classification of, 203 
consistency of, 222 
determination of, 200 
direction of, 210 
expressive, 199, 201, 206 
regularity of, 219 
Music 

associations to, 102 
drawings to, 102 
preferences in, 105 
Mystic participation, 37-39 

N 

Name 

the child’s own, 10 
as extemalization of persons or objects, 
10 

and structure, 10 
Nature-nurture 

in graphic proportions, 181 
and unique pattern, 276-77 
Negativism 
reaction of, 12 
and resistance, 299 
Nervousness, caused by incision, 11 
Neurosis 

case of J. J. Rousseau, 272-74 
ceremonies a symptom of, 11 
in child and adult, 106 
comparison of in child and adult, 106 
provoked by fear, 267 
Neurotic 
attitudes, 54 
schematism, 214 
symptoms, 272, 286 
Newborn 

aggression against, 113 
envy of, 124 
hate against, 128 
rivalry with, 124 

Number of fingers in drawing, 171 
Numbers 

concept of, 162 

and letters seen as individuals, 55 
Nursery rhymies 
enjoyment of, 72 
senseless elements in, 19-20 

O 

Object, experiments on approach to a% 
203 
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Objective 
attitude, 51 
proportions, 261 
standards, 261 
Objects 

attachment to, 57 
differentiation from, 47 
identification with, 35, 55 
perception of, S 
personification of, 56 
recognition of, 11 
Observations 

integration of, 298 
systematic, 295 
uncontrolled, 293 
Order 

and discipline, 286 
need of, 12 

Overprotection, parental, 265 

P 

Painting 
brush, 197 
finger, 197, 205 
Parents, 49 
attitude of, 51, 287 
education of, 279 
emotional bondage to, 49 
expectations of, 264 
illusions of, 268 
overprotection, 265 
relationships, 276 
Passive and active aggression, 159 
Passivity, indicated by texture of strokes, 
215 

Perception 

a child’s, of his environment, 266 
the child’s unifying, 20 
oj color, experiments on, 163 
comparison of, in child and adult, 5, 
243-44 

deficiency of, in subnormal children, 
259 

development of, 258 
discrimination based upon, 161 
oj environment, 266 
and imagination a unit, 71 
and intelligence, 160, 1^ 
oj objects, 5 
oj relationships, 189 
Personality 

associations as expresaons of, 37 
and bodily movements, 208-09 
change of, 279 
complexity of, 277 
consistency in, 127 
depth of, 296 
development of, 65, 292 

as reveled by drawing 260 
diagposts of, 83, 136y 195, 199, 

226, 260, 277 
dksodalion of, 78-79 


Personality — C out . 
dynamics of, 220, 299 
framework of, 294 
indicators of, 201 
and intelligence, 160, 185 
misconceptions about the child’s, 247, 
264 

nucleus of, 290 
structure of, 296 
tests and, 294 

Personification of objects, 56 
Perspective of the child, 5, S 
Perversion, 39, 272 
Phallic symbol, 108 
Picture-writing in drawing, 131 
Plastic materi^, 197, 204 
Play 

animal, 87 
and anxiety, 84 

as bridge ^tween reality and imagina- 
tion, S3 

the child’s own attitude toward his, 
76 

classification, 82 ff. 

comparisons of, in younger ami older 
children, 83-84 

development of leader^iip and sub- 
ordination, 82 

development of social pelati 0 nsii%^, 
83 

diagnosis of personality, 83 
as discharge of emotions, S3, 84 
emotional influence of, 83 
father and mother play, 83 
imaginative, 82 

introvert and extravert tendea^rks, 82 
as mental discharge, 88 
mental influence of, 82, S3 
monologous, 23 

preferences of boys and girls in, 82 
as projection of dreams, S3 
as projection of fears, 84 
psychoanalytic intcrprctatkm ol, 82 
as rehearsal of life stimtama, 84 
as repetition of observations, 84 
revealing reIationsh%s to panaats, 49- 
50 

rules of, 83, 89 
sex, 83 

sociai influence of, 82, 83 
as socml trahfli^^, ^ 
sofltajry, 82, 85 
theoritM of, 81 

took and 82 

as training for a®®. iiR* 

pre^femabafey, 87 
tfairmag of menial ^ 

as ^ ^ ^ 

Fky iw* m 

Po^iits 
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Preferences 
abstract, 254 
aesthetic, 253, 254 
of color, 254 
determination of, 254 
experiments on, 253 
of form, 253 
of music, 105 
of own drawings, 101 
of pattern in drawings, 98 
of size in drawings, 98 
Pressure, degree of, 210-11, 217, 219, 
221 
Primitive 

comparisons of children and primitive 
people in drawings, 258 
people’s and children’s structure, 22 
Progressive and authoritarian education, 
280-88 
Projection 

of associations, 36 
upon drawing, 101 
of dreams, play as, 83 
of emotion, 47 
fear as reflection of, 46 
of fears in play, 84 
of imagery, 82 
individual, 37, 258 
interference with, 47 
of mood and emotions, 4 
withdrawal of, 47 
Projective 

experiments, 158 
tech n iques, 195, 298 
Property 

concept of, 56, 57* 
and differentiation, 68 
protection of, 59 
reactions toward, 57-59 
as symbol of power, 57 
Proportions 
absence of, 248 
affective, 261 
of forms, 213 
lack of, 245 
meaning of wnrong, 248 
measurement of, 248 
objective, 261 
sense of, 186 
simple, 189 

imcoi^ciously made, 190, 192 
Protection, surrounding lines as symbol 
of, 147, 214 

Psychoanalysis, 37, 132, 260, 276, 277, 
289, 296 

birth of ablmg, 123 
cMd^s position in family, 49 
difference between, and expression an- 
alyds, lOS 

cmd education of the unconscious, 285 
Erotism, 39 
hyi^oanalysis In, 267 
intopretations of sexual fimctions, 45 


Psychoanalytic interpretation* 
of dreams, 107-08 
of play, 82 
of questions, 298 

Psychoanalytic observations, 17, 21, 106 
Psychosomatics, psychological-biological 
unity, 277 
Punishment 

aggression and, 46 
corporal, 274 
early memories of, 274 
dy father or mother, 135 
fear of, 272 
and frustration, 274 
illusion about value of, 270 
limitation of, 271 
and masturbation, 147 
motives for, 270-72 
as prevention, 271 
provocation of, 288 
relationship of learning to reward and, 
32 

and retaliation, 270 

Q 

Questionnaire method, 134, 293, 295 
Questions 

answering of, 76 
emotional motif of, 17 
to establish rules and explore reasons, 
71 

intellectual motif of, 17 
mechanism of, 17 

and psychoanalytic interpretation, 298 
social motif of, 17 

R 

Reactions 
aesthetic, 173 
average, 157 
differentiation of, 37 
emotional, 48 
to failure, 94 

to fear-provoking situations, 94 
toward property, 57-59 
social, 59 
sexual, 267 
to social contacts, 94 
toward space, 149 
spontaneous, 134 
Realistic 
approach, 71 

features in drawings, neglect of, 18 
patterns in drawings, 98 
and symbolic approach In graphic ex- 
pression, 243 
type, 74, 225-26 
Reality 

art and, 252 

attitude toward child% 71 
comparison of concept of, in diild and 
adult, 70 
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ReaHty^ — C ont, 
concept of, 70 
conflict with, 23 

confusion between imagination and, 79 
and dreams, 71, 81 
escape from, 128 
fairy tale as correspondence to, 8 
and imagination, confusion of, 66, 76 
and intelligence, 167 
play as bridge between imagmation 
and, S3 
Recognition 
of objects, 11 
oj own drawings, 101 
of relationships, 193 

Records, 10, 24, 30, 32, 41-44, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 72- 
74, 75, 79, SO, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
94-96, 102, 104, 105, 113, 114, 116, 
118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 126, 

127, 128, 130, 138, 139, 141, 142, 

143, 144, 159, 168, 170, 171, 172, 

255, 256 
structure of, 94 
Relationship 

between aggression and frustration, 46 
awakening of social, 63-68 
between child and adult, 64 
child-mother, 49-50 
child-parent, 49 

conscious and unconscious recognition 
of, 183, 185 

conscious and unconscious sensing of, 
183 

development of social, 54 
discovery of, 24, 162 
dynamics in, 57-59 
to environment, 288 
establishment of, 31, 77 
expression of, 189 
to family, 67 
to father, 67 
of features, 211 
grasping of, 28 
to mother, 67 
outer and inner, 185 
parents^ 276 
perception of, 189 
recognition of, 193 
to siblings, 67 
significance of, 30 
sodal, 59, 62, 64, 65 

compmison of, in children and adults, 

66 

develojHneait of, 67, 6S, S3 
unconscious sensing of, 190 
Religion in education, 2S4 
Repetition 
of fonn% 213 
leamii^, 27 
need of, 12 

Reslitance and n^taidvisEa, 299 
Restrictioii in dscawings* 1S2 


Retaliation 

aggression and, 299 
liberation of anxiety, 10 
and punishment, 270 
Reward, relationship of learning to pun- 
ishment and, 32 
Rhythm 

of African children, IS 1-83 
consistency of, 191 

and change of, after epileptic seizure, 
188 

development of, 260 

expression of, 23, 260 

sense of, 200 

and symmetry, 23 

organization, experiments on, 174 

patterns, 39, 174 

quotient, 173 fi. 

comparisons of children and adults, 
192 

comparisons with intelligence quo- 
tient, 192 

pictures illustrating, 175, 177, 179, 
182, 184, ISS, 191 
Rivalry with newborn sibling, 124 

S 


Sadism 

and a^resaon, 40 
in child and adult, 132 
indicated by texture of strokes, 215 
in speech, 17 
in young children, 41 
Sdiizoid children, 257 
Scribblings 
analysis of, 225 
by children and adults, 109 
See also Drawings 
Security 

in ceremonies, 11 
degree of, 152 

and environment, 134, 149, 277 
examples of high and low, 146 S, 
expression of, in drawings, 144-45 
expressive characteristics of, 147 -4S 
feeling of, 134 280 

indiaitions of, 157 

dhection of stroll 216 
bodily movenc^ts, 203 
symmetry an^ liaknce of |?ai»c 
elements, 144 
self-training foe, 20 
tes^ ISO, iSS 
dnigno^ac value of, 1S7 
pgUitinres of, 161, tSS 

of coota^ 221 
of 27 
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Self-control, development of, 281 
Sensations, experience of, 71 
Sex 

development, direction of, 277 
and fear, 267-68 
play, 83 
Sexes 

comparisons of reactions of boys and 
girls, 157 

differences of, in drawings, 258 
preferences of, for play, 82 
Sexual 

connotations in child and adult, 132 
drives, 49 

fantasy of a child, 269 
functions, symbolization of, 45 
reactions, 267 
sensations, 39 
sphere, wishes in the, 106 
trends, 37 

Sexuality, perversion of, 272 
Siblings 

aggression against, 113, 139 

anxiety over new, 123 

and child’s position in family, 52 

in drawings, 138 

envy of newborn, 124 

hate of newborn, 128 

newborn, S3 

provoking cooperation and competition, 
277 

relationship to, 67 
rivalry wiUi newborn, 124 
Social 

behavior, manifestation of, 56 
environment, first, 67 
influence of play, 82 
motif of questioning, 17 
reactions, 59 

relationships, 54, 59, 62-68, 83, 106 
comparison of, in children and adults, 
66 

Society 

education and, 285 
values and the concept of, 285 
Solitary play, 85 
Space 

adjustment to, 148 
block-building indicating relationship 
to, 197 

concept of, 70, 249 
dimension of, 77 

experiments in spatial concepts, 142 
expression of form and, 250 
graphic expression of, 148-49 
handling of, 221 
incorrect orientation in, 245 
m movement^ 149, .152- 
m preference of paper sBfe, 149, 152 
reaction^ toward, 149 
Static 

educafcn, 286 
postures, 201 


Ikdex 

Strokes 

direction of, 216, 225 
pressure of, 219 
texture of, 215, 224 
Subjective 
attitude, 51 
standards, 261 

Sublimation and education, 281 
Submission 
and aggression, 158 
and dominance, 59 
tendency toward, 98 
Subnormal 

children, deficiency of perception in 
259 

comparison of children’s and subnor- 
mal people’s drawings, 258 
Suppression 

of associations, 106 
of childhood memories, 290 
mechanism of, 106-07 
of memory, 106 
of neurotic symptoms, 272 
Symbol 

meaning of, 122 
of power, property as, 57 
of protection, surrounding lines as, 147 
and reality, 107 
Symbolic 

expression in drawings, 259 
and realistic approach in graphic ex- 
pression, 243 
thinking, 122 

Symbolism in drawings and dreams, 253 
Symbolization, 45 
art and, 261 
of color, 255 
of the family, 137, 140 
processes of, 107 
of sexual functions, 45 
in thought, 160 
Symmetry and rhythm, 22 
Sympathy, feeling of, 63 
Synaesthesia (combined sensations), 12 
Synthesis 
in art, 252 
in drawings, 251 

T 

Taboo, 251 
Tension, 201 
Tests 

diagnostic value of security tests, 157 
evaluating the home situation from 
drawings, 134 

influence of environment ui>on test 
scores, 165 

intelligence, 163 fl., 259 
measuring motor ability, 199 
and personality, 294 
results of, 297 
Rorschach, 215 
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Tests — Cont. 
security test, ISO ff. 
shortcomings of intelligence tests, 163 fi. 
Stanford-Binet, 16S 
Texture of strokes, 214, 215, 224 
Thinking 

in chains of associations, 18 
of child and adult, 5 
comparison of, in child and adult, 
5-6 

concrete type of, 16, 254 
“dialogous,” 5 
“monologous,” 5 
patterns of, 2 95 
Thought 
autistic, 19 

condensation in, 20, 160 
diSerentiation of, 289 
directed and undirected, 18 
and expression, 289 
logic of thought processes, 6 
a«k memory, 300 
patterns in folklore, 19 
symbolization in, 160 
Transference and condensation, 22 
Thumb-sucking, 415 
Time 

concept of, 70 
dimensions of, 77 
education and, 285 

Training in interpreting graphic expres- 
sion, 222 

Traumatic experience, 267-68 
Types, 196 
abstract, 226 
of behavior, 98 
and consistency, 96 
dominant and submissive, 62 
of expression, 139 S 

of expression in drawings of man, 100 
fantasy, 37 
feeling type, 100 
imaginative type, 74, 101 
realistic, 37, 74, 100, 22S-2^y 
of social adjustment, 96 ! *: 


Types — Cont. 

typological value of graphic forms, 225 
will tj'pe, 100 

U 

Unconscious 

and conscious organization, 192 
and conscious reactions in drawings, 
174 

and conscious recognition of relation- 
ships, 183, 185 
proportions, 190, 192 
psychoanalysis and education of the, 
283 

sensing of relationships, 190 
V 

Values 

and concept of society, 285 
and concept of time, 285 
Virgin Mary, concept of, related to 
mother, 67 

Vocabulary, limitations of young child’s, 
20 

W 

War experiences, 67 
WMies 

aggressive, 251 

dreams as fantasira of, 79-SO 
expr^on of, in drawings, 142 
in sexual sphere, 106 
in sphere of social rektkmsMps, 106 
Wii-fulfillment, play as, 84 
Wish-iinage 

drawing determined by, 171 


mother as, 54 
/’ ^ ■« father as, 172 

s', ’ '’'::^orld conception 

child, 17-18 
child and adult, 20 





